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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


DvuRING THE MONTH OF JUNB, increasing emphasis 
was placed on the relation of the social security 
program to national defense. In its report at 
the end of a 2-day conference in Washington on 
June 21 and 22, the Federal Advisory Council 
for Employment Security made recommendations 
concerning the functions of the Employment Serv- 
ice in the national defense program. The Coun- 
cil, appointed by the Social Security Board, is 
composed of 13 representatives each of employers 
and of employees and of 22 representatives of the 
public. 

The report, accepted on June 28 by the Social 
Security Board and the National Defense Com- 
mission, embodies a 7-point program. Employers 
are urged to file with local employment offices 
their immediate and prospective requirements for 
workers, by occupation and skill; and to refrain 
from competitive bidding for labor and from re- 
cruiting outside their immediate locality, until 
the facilities of the employment offices have been 
exhausted locally and through intercity and inter- 
state cooperation. All persons employable for 
needed occupations, including skilled workers now 
employed on semiskilled and unskilled jobs, are 
encouraged to register with their local employ- 
ment office and discouraged from moving to new 
localities in search of jobs without first clearing 
through the local employment office. 

The Council recommended that the Employ- 
ment Service proceed immediately with a re- 
examination of registrants in both the active and 
inactive files to ascertain suitability for different 
occupations. To effectuate these policies, the 
Bureau of Employment Security should proceed 
at once to reappraise its organization and person- 
nel, and to bring to their full strength and effec- 
tiveness local advisory councils throughout the 
country. 

As part of a training program, the Council 
recommended also that the Employment Service 


ascertain the capacity of available workers to 
qualify for essential occupations by training or 
supplementary training and give immediate atten- 
tion to the problem of selecting and training 
instructors. Under the program, it is recom- 
mended that the National Defense Commission 
give organized attention to the coordination of 
needed facilities and activities. In the placement 
of workers, the Council for Employment Security 
recommended that, insofar as the powers of the 
Social Security Board permit, prionty be given to 
citizens and to those who have taken out first 
citizenship papers. 

In the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1940, approved by the President on June 27, $2 
million is appropriated “ For all necessary expenses 

. . incurred under the supervision and direc- 
tion of the Federal Security Administrator in 
providing special Federal assistance to and 
supervision of State employment services for 
the selection and testing for, and placement 
of workers in, occupations essential to the national 
defense .. .” 

The act also includes an appropriation of $15 
million for the Office of Education for the voca- 
tional education of defense workers. From this 
sum payments will be made to the States or other 
approved public authorities for the supplemental 
training in vocational schools of workers em- 
ployed in occupations essential to the national 
defense and for preparing workers selected from 
public employment registers for such occupations. 

Upon the recommendation of the Commissioner 
of Public Buildings, the buildings now in process 
of construction for the Social Security Board and 
the Railroad Retirement Board will be made 
available to personnel engaged in national de- 
fense activities. The Second Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1940, authorizes an increase from 
$14,250,000 to $14,750,000 as the limit of cost for 
the acquisition of land and the construction of 
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these buildings. The additional amount of $500,- 
000 is authorized to ensure early completion of 
the buildings. 

In an address before the New York State 
Association of Public Welfare Officials at their 
annual meeting in Saratoga Springs, New York, 
on June 20, the Executive Director of the Social 
Security Board stated: ‘‘As the defense program 
progresses, we may surely expect some action to 
protect the accumulated rights of those who 
already have earned credits before entering mili- 
tary service. It may even be possible that the 
system can embrace some plan for family income 
for wives and children of those in military service. 
Whatever the detailed plans, there is in old-age 
and survivors insurance a Nation-wide organiza- 
tion to cope with the problems as they arise.’’ 


Appropriations for carrying on the work of the 
Social Security Board during the fiscal year 
1940-41 were provided in the Labor-Federal Se- 
curity Appropriation Act, 1941, approved by the 
President on June 26. An appropriation totaling 
$27.2 million was included for salaries and ex- 
penses of the Board; $245 million for grants to 
States for old-age assistance, $75 million for aid to 
dependent children, $10 million for aid to the 
blind, and $61 million for State unemployment 
compensation and employment service administra- 
tion; and $3 million for payments to States under 
the Wagner-Peyser Act. 


Payments for public assistance and earnings of 
persons employed under Federal work programs in 
the continental United States declined in May 
for the second consecutive month. The total of 
$274.8 million represented a decrease of 1.7 per- 
cent from the amount reported for April and a 
decrease of 10.8 percent from the total for May 
1939. This decrease is attributable mainly to 
the decline in earnings of persons employed on 
Work Projects Administration projects, which 
constituted 41.6 percent of total obligations for 
assistance and earnings in May 1940 and decreased 
4.7 percent from the preceding month. Obliga- 
tions of $35.4 million incurred for general relief 
represented a decrease of 6.5 percent. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT PAYMENTS of $54.9 
million in May represented the largest amount 
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paid in any month since benefits first became 
payable and an increase of 30 percent over total 
payments in the previous month. The increase 
in the volume of benefit payments was attributable 
largely to the expansion of compensable claims 
in States which initiated new uniform benefit 
years in April. During May the volume of con- 
tinued claims increased more than 10 percent to 
7.3 million. The total number of weeks of un- 
employment compensated increased 31 percent 
to 5.5 million. 

During May placements in public and private 
employment made by State employment offices 
totaled about 350,000, of which more than 304,000 
were in private employment. The increase of 
approximately 17 percent in the total number of 
private placements over April largely represented 
increased demands for agricultural workers and 
improvement in employment conditions in some 
seasonal industries. 


AN AMENDMENT to the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, approved by the President on July 
2, extends until July 1, 1942, the final date on 
which action may be taken by the States to trans 
fer from their accounts in the unemployment trust 
fund to the railroad unemployment insurance 


account the amounts provided under section 13(d) © 
These amounts constitute approxi © 


of the act. 
mately the difference between collections by the 
States from railroad employers and benefits paid 


by the States to railroad workers with respect to 


unemployment occurring prior to July 1, 1939, 
and collections made by the States from rail- 
road employers and employees during the period 
July 1-December 31, 1939. 

Under the amendment, the Social Security 


Board is enabled to continue the payment of the | 


administrative expenses of the Kentucky Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission. The high- 
est court of that State ruled as unconstitu- 
tional a part of the action of the State legislature 
in authorizing the transfer of funds as provided in 
section 13(d) of the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act and further held that no part of the 
moneys in the Kentucky account in the unem- 
ployment trust fund could be used to defray the 
expenses of administration of the Kentucky 
Unemployment Compensation Act as provided 
in section 13(e). 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN RELATION TO AGRICULTURE 
AND RURAL AREAS 


A. J. ALTMEYER * 


SoctaL sEcuRITY and civil liberty are two inter- 
related problems. In Europe as well as in this 
country during recent years we have seen that 
when the economic security of large masses of 
people is threatened there is also a threat to 
political security. The farm-mortgage riots, the 
bonus riot, the marches on State capitols during 
the early ’30’s—all these manifestations of eco- 
nomic insecurity resulted in incidents which seri- 
ously threatened our political security. And, of 
course, when political security disappears, civil 
liberties also vanish. Moreover, unless individ- 
uals possess some degree of economic security 
they cannot really enjoy liberty or exercise effec- 
tively their civil rights. There can be no ques- 
tion that the economic insecurity arising out of 
the instabilities and maladjustments of our highly 
complex economic system are fundamental factors 
in the threat to our social and political institu- 
tions which has been developing through the 
world in recent years. 

There are some people in this country who 
still cannot understand why our Government 
should concern itself so much with what they 
still consider matters of individual responsibility. 
Some people probably still feel that anyone who 
really wants to work can really find a job; that 
dependency in old age is due to a lack of thrift, 
and that, by and large, dependent children and 
disabled workers should be taken care of by their 
relatives. As somebody has said, these people 
believe that everybody should have the right to 
work out his own destitution. 

In turning to their Government and undertaking 
to furnish social security through their Govern- 
ment, our people were not misled by some who said 
that security can be purchased only at the price of 
liberty and freedom. I remember that in my own 
‘State of Wisconsin, speculators undertook to lure 
unsuspecting city dwellers onto worthless land with 
the slogan, ‘Forty Acres and Freedom.” I saw 
one of these signs after some settler had altered it 
to read, ‘Forty Acres and Freedom—to Starve.” 





*Chairman, Social Security Board. Summary of a statement made by 
Mr. Altmeyer before the Senate Civil Liberties Committee, June 3, 1940. 
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In my opinion that altered sign expressed a great 
truth. There is such a thing as liberty in the purely 
negative sense of being let alone, but liberty in the 
true sense is based upon security—that is, a real 
opportunity to live a reasonably satisfying life. 
However, it is true that the basic economic problem 
which faces us at the present time is how to provide 
adequate security for the individual and his family 
without discouraging individual initiative and 
thrift. But we know that destitution feeds upon 
itself and carries in its train evils that increase our 
problem—evils which this committee has shown to 
exist. We cannot expect the helpless and the 
hopeless to regenerate themselves or instill in their 
children habits of thrift and independence. We 
cannot expect men and women driven from their 
homes and their land to remain self-sustaining 
members of society. We can, however, by setting 
up certain protections and extending a helping 
hand to those in distress, restore their hope and 
their faith and make them and their families self- 
respecting, independent members of their own 
communities. 

I wish to discuss today some ways in which I 
believe the freedom of our people could be pro- 
moted through the extension of our social security 
legislation—freedom from the haunting specter of 
insecurity. Before discussing the provisions of the 
Social Security Act it might be pointed out that the 
term “social security” is a term which has come 
into use only within the last few years. However, 
in a general sense it means the well-being of the 
people and is synonymous with the term “general 
welfare’ which appears in the Preamble of the 
Constitution of the United States, which quite 
significantly links up the general welfare and 
liberty in the following words: “to . . . promote 
the General Welfare, and secure the Blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves to our Posterity.” In the 
broadest sense, social security therefore describes 
a program of protection and prevention undertaken 
through government and directed against those 
hazards to which large numbers of individuals and 
families stand exposed. Today, however, I shall 
speak only about those programs of social security 
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related to legislation connected with the Social 
Security Act. 


“Agricultural Labor” Under the Federal Old- 


Age and Survivors Insurance System 


The original 1935 Economic Security Act, 
drafted by the President’s Committee on Economic 
Security, included all wage and salaried employees 
including agricultural labor. In its report to the 
President the Committee on Economic Security 
said: 

Agricultural workers, domestic servants, home workers, 
and the many self-employed people constitute large groups 
in the population who have generally received little atten- 
tion. In these groups are many who are at the very bottom 
of the economic scale. We believe that more attention 
will have to be given to these groups than they have 
received heretofore. We cannot be satisfied that we have 
a@ reasonably complete program for economic security 
unless some degree of protection is given these groups now 
generally neglected.! 

In the 1935 Social Security Act, however, 
Congress excluded ‘agricultural labor.” The 
exclusion of agricultural workers was due primarily 
to the administrative difficulties involved. The 
seasonal character of the industry, the high degree 
of mobility of the workers, the large number of 
employers and their scattered location, all indi- 
cated that the inclusion of agricultural labor would 
involve difficult problems of administration. 

In 1939 the insurance program was amended in 
many respects, the most notable being the increase 
in average benefits during the early years of the 
system, payment of monthly benefits in 1940 in- 
stead of 1942, the payment of additional benefits 
to the wife and children of an annuitant, and the 
payment of monthly benefits to the widow and 
children of a deceased insured worker at any age. 
While these forward-looking amendments to the 
program were passed, certain other amendments 
were enacted which restricted the coverage and 
protection of the system. The original exclusion 
of “agricultural labor’’ was broadened so that an 
additional 600,000 to 700,000 individuals were 
excluded from the protection of the insurance 
system. Many of these workers who were ex- 
cluded are not engaged in “agricultural labor’ 
in the usual sense of the word. Many of them 
work in towns and cities and are engaged in proc- 
esses identical or similar to those engaged in by 


1 Committee on Economic Security, Report to the President, 1935, p. 49. 
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workers in factories and in industries now covered 
by the Social Security Act. For instance, over 
15,000 of the workers so excluded are carpenters, 
painters, engineers, bookkeepers, accountants, and 
so forth. 

Under the original 1935 Social Security Act 
excluding ‘“‘agricultural labor’ this term was 
defined by regulation to mean, in general, work on 
a farm and in the employ of a farm operator in 
connection with the production of crops and the 
management of livestock. The 1939 amend- 
ments broaden this definition by stating that the 
employee can perform the services for “any” 
person” and include all operations which are | 
‘incident to’ farming. The 1939 amendments 
broaden the term so as definitely to exclude 
persons employed by nonfarm employers such as 
large-scale business firms that purchase and | 
harvest an entire crop (such as chain stores or 
commission houses). This broader language also 
means that work in connection with the prepara- 
tion of natural agricultural products for market 
and transportation ‘“‘to market or to a carrier” | 
is exempted service when it is performed for a” 
“farmer,” “cooperative,” or “group” of farmers ” 
and the products are 50 percent of their own 
production. This language is intended to provide © 
exemption for central plants that clean, grade, © 
pack, and prepare products for market, store, and — 
transport the products to market or a carrier. In 
the case of fruits and vegetables, the exceptions 
are extended to services “incident to’ marketing, 
which is intended to include preparation and 
transportation to a carrier or market, whether 
done by a group of producers or by a commercial 
handler. 

The most important single group of employees © 
excluded from social security protection by the 
1939 amendments are the workers engaged in the © 
packing of fruits and vegetables. There are about — 
125,000 such persons employed at the peak of the 
season, but because of the turn-over of employ- © 
ment due to the seasonal character of the work, 











the total number in this group is much larger than — 
About 40,000 of these employees are’ 


this figure. 
engaged in packing citrus fruits. 

An analysis of carlot shipments of commercially 
packed fruits and vegetables shows that the in- 
dustry is concentrated in a few States and areas. 
Practically all citrus packing takes place in Calli- 
fornia, Texas, and Florida. 
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In 1939 three States 
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shipped 94 percent of the pears; two States shipped 
94 percent of the lettuce; two States shipped 85 
percent of the celery; six States shipped 86 per- 
cent of the tomatoes; and nine States shipped 90 
percent of the apples.? 

In a recent decision, a United States Circuit 
Court refused to recognize that employees of a 
citrus-packing house were agricultural laborers. 
The court found that “industrial activity’ com- 
monly means the treatment or processing of raw 
products in factories. When the product of the 
soil leaves the farmer as such, and enters a factory 
for processing and marketing, it has entered upon 
the status of “industry.” * 

In the case of the Pinnacle Packing Company v. 
State Unemployment Commission an Oregon court 
said: 

The fruit growers who are engaged in the care, culti- 
vation, picking, and delivery of the products of the orchard 
to be processed, graded, packed, and marketed are engaged 
in agricultural labor and are exempt from the provisions 
of the statute. As soon as the fruit is delivered by the 
growers to the plaintiff for processing, grading, packing, 
and marketing, then the exemption ceases. The plain- 
tiffs engaged in processing, grading, and packing and 
marketing the fruits are engaged in industry and are, 
therefore, subject to the provisions of the act and are not 
exempt as being engaged in agricultural labor.‘ 


In discussing the industrial nature of packing- 
house operations, an interdepartmental committee 
sent to investigate labor problems in the Florida 
citrus industry in 1934 stated: 

The packing house employees are distinctly industrial 
labor. They are used in cleaning, grading, and packing 
the fruit. They are factory workers, skilled and unskilled 
carrying on routinized operations. They are the adjuncts 
of belt conveyors, mechanical graders and other typically 
industrial machinery . . .§ 

Further evidence of the industrial nature of 
packing houses is presented by a report® on the 
citrus-fruit packing industry prepared by the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Department of 





?U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, Car 
Lat Shipments of Fruits and Vegetables . . . 1989, March 1940, 

‘North Whittier Heights Citrus Ass’n v. National Labor Relations Board. 
poner Jan. 12, 1940, in the U. 8. Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 

t. 

* Pinnacle Packing Co. Inc. et al. v. State Unemployment Compensation 
Com. et al. Feb. 19, 1987. Oregon Circuit Court for Jackson County. Com- 
merce Clearing House, Oregon, pars. 8013 and 8014. 

*U. 8. National Recovery Administration, Division of Review, Limits of 
Coverage of Labor in Industries Closely Allied to Agriculture Under Codes of 
re — Under NIRA, Work Materials No. 45, Appendix B, March 

. P. 37. 


* Report on the Citrus Fruit Packing Industry under the Fair Labor Standards 
Adt, pp. 19, 12, 
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Labor. This report shows that in 4 important 
citrus counties in California, 162 plants or 61.1 
percent of all plants had 100 or more employees 
and 32.1 percent had 200 or more employees. 
Five plants in this California group employed 500 
or more workers. In Florida, 68 plants or 42 
percent of all plants employed 100 or more workers. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has also ex- 
pressed the belief that there is no justification for 
singling out these industries for special treatment 
when industry generally is subject to the act. 

In view of the facts cited above, the Social 
Security Board is of the opinion that this group of 
excluded workers should be reincluded under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act. S. 3902, 
introduced by Senator Pepper on May 1, proposes 
to reinclude under both the old-age and survivors 
insurance system and the unemployment com- 
pensation program employees engaged in the prep- 
aration of fruit and vegetables for market. The 
bill is now pending before the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

In the past the coverage of fruit and vegetable- 
house employees, because of their industrial 
nature, offered no administrative problem of 
coverage. 

The location of the industry, the size of the 
plants, the employer-employee relationship, and 
the recordkeeping work do not offer any special 
problems as strictly agricultural employment 
might offer, but are comparable to many other 
industries now included under the Social Security 
Act. 

Another important group of workers excluded 
by the 1939 amendments are the persons working 
in cotton gins—about 40,000 during the course of a 
year. I have received many letters from workers 
excluded by the 1939 amendments protesting 
their exclusion from coverage, and the following 
excerpts are taken from a recent letter I received 
from a cotton-gin worker from Louisiana: 


. all Cotton Gin Workers are or should be skilled 
workers and only a very few do any farm labor. If the 
Cotton Gin Workers are to be classed as farm labor, I 
think the grain elevators, rice mill and sugar mill and 
tobacco worker should also be classed the same. 

. . . And as you know we in the ginning industry have 
not trained any workers for several years and in a few 
places there will be a shortage of cotton Gin Operators 
to take our places. As our ages run from 45 to 70 years 
at the present time and that if we cannot offer Social 
Security to young workers we cannot get the best to train. 
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Approximately 10,000 workers employed in 
cooperative grain elevators also are excluded by 
the 1939 amendments. One of these workers 
from Michigan also protesting his exclusion from 
coverage wrote me a short time ago as follows: 

Recently we, who are employed in the Country Bean 
and Grain Elevator Industry, were informed that we were 
no longer entitled to Social Security as we were closely 
allied to the Agricultural Industry. 

We process produce for Interstate Commerce and are no 
more to be deprived of this Gov’t. Insurance than an em- 
ployee who helps manufacture farm implements. This 
industry is’ent even seasonal as we process the year 
around .. . Now I ask, is this Democracy at work. 

In general, the comments I have just made are 
applicable to all of the groups excluded by the 1939 
amendments. The Social Security Board is of the 
opinion that the 1939 amendments should be re- 
pealed and that the agricultural labor exemption 
be modified so that this exception applies only to 
the services of a farm hand employed by a small 
farmer to do the ordinary work connected with 
hisfarm. H. R. 7935, introduced by Congressman 
Havenner on January 16, 1940, provides that the 
term “agricultural labor’ under both the old-age 
and survivors insurance system and the unem- 
ployment compensation program be amended to 
mean “service by a farm hand in the employ of a 
bona fide farmer to do work connected with a 
nonindustrial farm.” 


Extension of Coverage to All Agricultural Labor 


In addition to the recommendations cited 
above, the Social Security Board recommends 
further that, with a reasonable time allowed 
before the effective date, the agricultural labor 
exception be eliminated entirely with respect to the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance system. 
The Board has given a great deal of study to this 
problem and believes that it is administratively 
feasible to work out certain adjustments in the 
present program to take account of the special 
factors involved in the field of agricultural labor. 
A simple system of collecting contributions by 
means of the stamp system would appear to be 
readily workable in cooperation with existing 
institutions, such as the’ post offices, the employ- 
ment offices, and the various field offices of the 
Social Security Board. By determining the con- 
tributions to be made by means of a wage-class 
system, the administration of the plan could be 





simplified for the employers and employees anj 
the Government. 

Several foreign countries have included agr). 
cultural labor. I am submitting for the recon 
material showing how agricultural labor is deal 
with in the old-age insurance systems of Franeg 
Germany, and Great Britain. : 

This recommendation of the Social Security 
Board is supported by a recommendation on th 
same subject by the Advisory Council on Social 
Security, consisting of 25 persons representing 
employers, workers, and the general public. kh’ 
the report of the Advisory Council on Social” 
Security made in December 1938, the following” 
statement will be found under the Councils” 
recommendation that the coverage of fam 
employees under the Federal old-age and survivon 
insurance system “is socially desirable and should 
take effect, if administratively possible, by 
January 1, 1940”: : 

Farm and domestic employees are, in general, among _ 
those wage earners most in need of protection agains 
dependent old age and premature death. Low wages ani ~ 
intermittent employment frequently combine to mak 
individual savings difficult. Their exclusion from th’ 
existing legislation was based to a considerable extent @ 
grounds of administrative difficulties foreseen with resped ” 
to wage reporting and tax collections. Recent studig 
indicate that the additional cost of extending the coverag ” 
of the system to these classes of workers will be conside | 
ably less than originally estimated since a large number d 
such workers are already coming under the system through [ 
employment in covered occupations on a seasonal or part 
time basis. Intermittent coverage of this character is no i 
only unsatisfactory in the benefits afforded but is a facta” 
of uncertainty in financing the program. These group 
could probably be covered by means of some form of stamp 
book system applied to a limited number of broad wer 
classifications.’ 





In addition, extension of coverage to all agr 
cultural labor has been recommended by the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress df 
Industrial Organizations, the National Association © : 
for the Advancement of Colored People, and othe | 


groups. 


Unemployment Insurance for Agricultural | 
Workers 


All of the State unemployment compensatiol 
laws with the exception of that for the Distriet 
of Columbia exempt agricultural labor. How 


1? Advisory Council on Social Security, Final Report, Dec. 10, 1938, p. 10. 
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ever, the definition of the term varies from State 
to State. 

The reasons for exclusion of agricultural workers 
from coverage under the unemployment insurance 
program were very much the same as those which 
actuated their exclusion from old-age insurance. 
As the insurance programs have become estab- 
lished and operating procedures tried out in actual 
practice, it has become apparent that the exten- 
sion of protection to agricultural workers has 
somewhat different implications for unemploy- 
ment insurance than for old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

It should be emphasized, however, that in the 
case of the additional groups excluded from the 
social insurance programs by the broadening of 
the term “agricultural labor” in the 1939 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, there are no 
administrative difficulties in the way of coverage 
under either program. These groups are essen- 
tially industrial wage workers, and their rein- 
clusion is both administratively possible and so- 
cially desirable. 

In Great Britain, unemployment insurance was 
extended to agricultural labor in 1936. A sepa- 
rate schedule of contributions and benefits was 
adopted although the law is administered in con- 
junction with the law for all industrial workers.® 

Somewhat more than half of the State laws now 
contain provisions permitting the limitation of the 
benefits which can be paid to seasonal workers. 
Although only a few States have put these pro- 
visions into effect, there is increasing pressure to 
have benefits denied to seasonal workers during 
parts of the year. Agriculture is one of the most 
seasonal of all industries. An illiberal interpre- 
tation of seasonality provisions could result in 
the denial of benefits to the great majority of 
agricultural workers and completely negate the 
effect of extension of coverage to this group. 
This, of course, could be prevented through an 
appropriate provision in the Social Security Act. 

The administrative problems involved in the 
extension of unemployment insurance to agri- 
cultural workers are in many respects similar to 
those which would arise in the case of old-age and 
survivors insurance. Tax collections should be 
handled similarly for the two programs. Thus the 


| 


*Cohen, Wilbur J., Unemployment Insurance and Agricultural Labor in 
Great Britain, Social Science Research Council, Pamphlet Series, No. 2, 
February 1940. 
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necessity of estimating the cash value of wages in 
kind would arise under both programs and would 
call for close coordination of administration under 
the two programs to achieve the most satisfactory 
results. 

In certain respects the administration of a 
system of unemployment insurance for agri- 
cultural workers would involve difficulties not 
found in old-age and survivors insurance. 
Since adequate administration of unemployment 
insurance requires that the worker be able to 
register for work and claim benefits reasonably 
near his place of employment or his residence, a 
considerable extension of the services now avail- 
able through the public employment offices would 
probably be necessary were agricultural workers to 
be included under the program. In the past few 
years we have developed the beginnings of a farm 
placement service. An extension of this service 
would not only make possible the payment of 
benefits to agricultural workers unable to obtain 
employment, but by promoting a more orderly 
organization of the agricultursl-labor market 
would at the same time decrease the need for such 
benefits. 

The extension of unemployment insurance to 
agricultural workers could mean a guarantee of 
continuing income to a large group of our popula- 
tion which is at present too often completely 
without resources. The social advantages of such 
a program would be tremendous. It must be 
recognized, however, that certain costs would 
also be involved. Whether those costs can or 
should be borne primarily by agriculture is a ques- 
tion in need of further serious study. Moreover, 
before any attempt is made to extend unem- 
ployment insurance to agricultural workers, we 
should be certain that the system we propose to 
extend is so designed as to provide reasonable 
benefits on a Nation-wide basis to all the workers 
within its scope. 


The Farm Placement Service 


The Wagner-Peyser Act, passed by Congress in 
1933, created a Federal-State system of employ- 
ment offices and authorized the Federal Govern- 
ment “to maintain a farm placement service.” 
Until July 1, 1939, these functions were carried 
out in the Department of Labor at which time 
they were transferred to the Federal Security 
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Agency and coordinated with the unemployment 
compensation functions of the Social Security 
Board. 

Today there are nearly 1,500 fully equipped and 
fully staffed public employment offices and ap- 
proximately 3,000 additional locations visited 
periodically by itinerant interviewers in order to 
serve sparsely populated areas. These offices 
stand ready for any service designed to bring 
men and jobs together. In agriculture, industry, 
and commerce they can help to reduce the time 
and cost involved in job hunting by employees 
and in bringing to employers qualified workers 
without cost. Nearly 5.7 million persons are 
registered for work at these offices in practically 
every line of endeavor. Nearly 4.5 million jobs 
were filled during the year 1939 by placements 
made through employment offices. Over 1.1 
million youth placements were made and 143,- 
000 veterans’ placements. Agricultural place- 
ments have increased from 200,000 placements 
in 1935 to more than 1 million in 1939—a fivefold 
increase. 

Despite the notable advances during the last 8 
years much remains to be done in both industry 
and agriculture in our employment service. Par- 
ticularly in agriculture the workers suffer unduly 
from a lack of reliable job information. They 
are misdirected by rumor, handbills, and irre- 
sponsible recruiting to areas in which a surplus 
of labor already exists; often they are misinformed 
regarding the wages paid and available housing. 
The low standard of living and poor health of 
these unemployed workers also threaten the living 
conditions and wage structure of the communities 
into which they come. The farm placement pro- 
gram is such that it can be an effective means of 
dealing with this part of the problem. In co- 
operation with other agencies it can be a means of 
stabilizing farm-labor resources, providing a more 
adequate annual income to a limited number of 
qualified workers, eliminating the irresponsible 
recruiting practices of labor contractors, and pro- 
viding the grower with experienced workers. 

It is the objective of the Employment Service 
first to retard and then definitely to control what 
has been in the past a haphazard migration. Its 
over-all purpose is to meet the needs of both 
growers and workers and at the same time to avoid 
unnecessary and fruitless migration of labor. The 
methods now being followed by the Employment 





Service to further this objective are carried out at 
three different levels: 

1. Through Federal administrative control. 
Headquarters of the Farm Placement Service in 
the Employment Service Division of the Social 
Security Board gathers information with respect 
to major seasonal crops and their location by 
States. In the organization of the work at this 
level, information is secured with regard to acre- 
ages; availability of workers within the State; the 
character of the work required; the number of 
workers required; and the amount of migration 
across State lines, or for great distances within one 
State. Such information is made available to the 
State administrative agency. 

Federal farm placement supervisors have been 
placed in States which require large movements of 
agricultural workers to cultivate and harvest 
seasonal crops. These men serve in an advisory 
capacity to the State employment service. While 
they are administratively responsible to the chief 
of the Farm Placement Service in Washington, 
they operate under the general supervision of the 
State director. The farm placement supervisors 
aid in preseasonal planning with their respective 
States with regard to the needs of workers and 
growers. 

2. State administrative control. Whether or 
not Federal farm placement supervisors are avail- 
able within the State, information is organized 
with regard to crops; acreages; the number of 
workers needed, where they are needed, when 
they are needed, and whether the labor is available 
locally within the immediate area. If sufficient 
labor is not available locally, provision is made for 
proper requisitioning of additional workers at 
nearest points of supply. Information obtained 
through State administrative control is dissemi- 
nated to the local offices in order that each em- 
ployment office may be fully aware of its agricul- 
tural labor problems and be prepared for peak 
labor demands. 

3. Local-office control. This consists of accu- 
mulating information such as that used at the 
State administrative level, particularly as it is 
applied to the area served. The local office must 
know these problems in more intensive detail than 
it is possible for the State headquarters to know 
them. The local office must know the sizes of 
farms and number of acres in cultivation. The 
size and condition of crops on certain farms are 
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used as an index of labor that will be needed during 
the season. 

The success of the Farm Placement Service in 
coping with the problem of migratory movements 
in a number of States indicates that an enlarged 
program projected along the same lines will go 
far to correct conditions causing large-scale migra- 
tion. 

There are now 20 Federal farm placement su- 
pervisors assigned to 18 agricultural States. 
Eight of these supervisors work full time on the 
farm placement problem. The remaining 12 must, 
because of inadequate administrative funds, work 
part time in other capacities. Up to the present 
time there have not been adequate Federal funds 
or adequate Federal leadership in the promotion 
of a Nation-wide farm placement program. The 
organization of the farm placement program in 
Texas is the outstanding example of the lines 
along which a successful program can ke operated. 
The Employment Service Division of the Social 
Security Board is prepared to develop a com- 
prehensive program for agricultural placements 
in all agricultural areas throughout the Nation. 


Public Assistance to the Needy 


More than 1.9 million needy aged, 780,000 de- 
pendent children, and 46,800 needy blind are now 
in receipt of assistance under the Federal-State 
programs embodied in the Social Security Act. 
Substantial progress has been made since 1935 in 
providing more humane, more systematic, more 
adequate aid to these needy groups. All the States 
and Territories have old-age assistance programs, 
43 States and Territories have programs for aid 
to the blind, and 42 for dependent children. 

Last year Congress liberalized the public assist- 
ance programs in several respects. The maximum 
amount of assistance which the Federal Govern- 
ment will match was raised from $30 per month 
to $40 per month for old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind. Federal matching for aid to depend- 
ent children was increased from one-third to one- 
half and the age limit raised from 16 to 18 for 
those children regularly attending school. One 
very important amendment urged by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of this subcommittee which 
he so ably advocated on the floor of the Senate was 
the provision extending the merit system of 
personnel administration to all State programs 
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administering social security funds. In addition, 
Congress also passed amendments requiring the 
States, in order to receive grants for public assist- 
ance, to provide safeguards to restrict the use 
or disclosure of information concerning appli- 
cants and recipients to purposes directly connected 
with the administration of the plan. These 
amendments, which become effective July 1, 1941, 
are designed to ensure that the recipients are 
protected from humiliation and exploitation. 

Despite these important advances made last 
year, much more remains to be done to make the 
existing public assistance programs more adequate 
and to make it possible for them to furnish aid 
to all needy persons. I would like to discuss 
briefly some further changes in the existing pro- 
grams which would be of particular help to the 
rural areas. 


Variable Grants to States With Inadequate 
Financial Resources 


In many States and in many counties aged and 
blind persons and dependent children are in need 
of public assistance but are not in receipt of such 
aid. In many such areas where assistance is 
granted, the aid is spread thinly over a large group 
of needy people. The primary reason for this 
situation is that these States and counties do not 
have the financial resources to take full advantage 
of the Federal funds for these purposes. By and 
large, these States and counties tend to be the 
poorer agricultural areas where the cash resources 
of both individuals and government are drastically 
limited. Consequently the need for assistance in 
these areas is relatively much greater than in other 
areas, while the ability to meet this need is rela- 
tively much less. Since over one-half of all 
recipients of old-age assistance reside in rural 
areas it is important to look into the relationship 
between rural needs for old-age assistance and the 
ability of rural areas adequately to meet these 
needs. 

In Mississippi 84 percent of the aged recipients 
are in rural areas; in Arkansas, 80 percent. These 
two States have the highest proportion of rural 
recipients of old-age assistance in the country. 
They are also the two States with the lowest per 
capita income in the country. All of the 10 
States with the lowest per capita incomes are also 
States with the highest percentages of rural 
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recipients. In these 10 poorest States the propor- 
tion of rural aged recipients varies from a mimi- 
mum of 65 percent in Tennessee to 84 percent in 
Mississippi. 

In aid to dependent children the following five 
States have 70 percent or more of the dependent 
children residing in rural areas: North Carolina, 
Arkansas, South Carolina, Georgia, and Virginia. 
In North Dakota, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming approximately 65 percent of the children 
live in rural areas. 

In most of these poorer agricultural and rural 
States, the amounts of assistance are unduly 
low. In Arkansas, the average payment for 
old-age assistance in March was only $6 per 
month; in Mississippi, $7.70; in South Carolina 
and Georgia, $8; and in Alabama and Texas, 
about $9.50. 

The Social Security Board stated in its report 
to the President last year on proposed changes in 
the Social Security Act as follows: 


Federal grants-in-aid under the three public assistance 
provisions of the Social Security Act will total approxi- 
mately a quarter of a billion dollars during the current 
fiscal year. These grants are made to all States on the 
same percentage basis, regardless of the varying capacity 
among the States to bear their portion of this cost. The 
result has been wide difference between the States, both 
in number of persons aided and average payments to 
individuals. Thus in the case of old-age assistance the 
number of persons being aided varies from 54 percent of 
the population over 65 years of age in the State with the 
highest proportion to 7 percent in that with the lowest pro- 
portion. Similarly State averages for payments to needy 
old people range from about $32 per month to $6. While 
these variations may be explained in part on other grounds, 
there is no question that they are due in very large measure 
to the varying economic capacities of the States. 

The Board believes that it is essential to change the 
present system of uniform percentage grants to a system 
whereby the percentage of the total cost in each State met 
through a Federal grant would vary in accordance with 
the relative economic capacity of the State. There should, 
however, be a minimum and maximum limitation to the 
percentage of the total cost in a State which will be met 
through Federal grants. The present system of uniform 
percentage grants results at best in an unnecessarily large 
amount of money flowing in and out of the Federal Treas- 
ury, and at worst in increasing the inequalities which now 
exist in the relative economic capacities of the States. 

The Board believes that, with such large sums involved, 
it would be desirable to establish an interdepartmental 
agency representing the various governmental depart- 
ments which coilect and analyze economic data having a 
bearing on the relative economic capacity of the various 
States. Such an agency could be given the responsibility 
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of determining the relative economic capacity of the 
various States upon the basis of which the varying per- 
centages of Federal grants would be computed. ® 


Such a change as recommended above would 
do much to aid the poorer agricultural States, 
Public assistance could be made more adequate 
and could be extended to a larger number of needy 
people. This would assist in maintaining pur- 
chasing power and would be another important 
step forward in promoting the economic and social 
security of our people. 


Intra-State Equalization of Public Assistance 
Funds 


In addition to the problem of providing ade- 
quate Federal funds to the States for public 
assistance, there is a related problem of making 
adequate Federal and State funds available to the 
localities. All of the State governments contribute 
to the various public assistance programs in 
accordance with the requirement in the Social 
Security Act. However, 28 States '° require their 
counties or other political subdivisions also to 
contribute to one or more of the programs. In 
New Hampshire, for instance, the county share is 
as much as 45 percent in old-age assistance while 
the State contributes only 5 percent. In Maine 
and New York, the counties contribute 50 percent 
for aid to dependent children. 

My own State of Wisconsin presents an example 
of the type of public assistance program which is 
dependent primarily upon the amount of funds 
which a county or other local governmental sub- 
division makes available for assistance to needy 
individuals. For example, under the Wisconsin 
old-age assistance system the counties are required 
to carry 20 percent of the cost to needy aged 
individuals; the State bears 30 percent of the total 
cost and the Federal Government, of course, con- 
tributes 50 percent. The total amount available 
for old-age assistance in any county in Wisconsin 
is determined therefore by the amount of the county 
appropriation for this purpose, since neither the 
State nor the Federal Government is able to in- 
crease its proportionate contribution. 


* Report of the Social Security Board, H. R. Doc. No. 110, 76th Cong., Ist 
sess. 
19 These 28 States are as follows: Alabama, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
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In Wisconsin, the poorest agricultural counties 
as well as the richest industrial counties must 
put up 20 percent of each old-age assistance pay- 
ment. This uniform contribution from each coun- 
ty is not in keeping with the great disparity in 
economic capacity and welfare needs which exists 
among the various counties. According to a study 
made by the Wisconsin Public Welfare Depart- 
ment, 12 counties in the northern part of the State 
had 20 percent or more of the county population 
in receipt of some form of public assistance in 
December 1937. In one of the counties about 43 
percent of the population was in receipt of public 
assistance. The report of the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare states: 


As in the two previous studies, this survey demonstrated 
that most of the poorer counties are located in the northern 
part of the State, the region that was stripped of its most 
valuable asset—timber—at the turn of the century. 

As stated above, the basic reason for the financial 
difficulties of these northern counties was the rapid 
depletion of their timber resources. The cut-over land 
was agriculturally unprofitable and did not offer its in- 
habitants an opportunity to earn even a meager income. 
Naturally, taxes were allowed to become delinquent, relief 
rolls increased, and property values dropped. Since these 
trends were not accompanied by a corresponding decrease 
in the ordinary cost of government, it was inevitable that 
the counties should gradually find themselves in a danger- 
ously unstable financial condition. Tax rates have been 
increased to the maximum allowed by statute." 


The fact that many States thus require their 
counties to contribute under the various programs 
has had an inhibiting effect upon the development 
and expansion of all the public assistance pro- 
grams. Since county and local funds are raised 
practically entirely from general property taxes 
this source of funds has offered very little possi- 
bility in recent years for yielding increased reve- 
nues. The result has been that many rural coun- 
ties do not have the necessary money to enable 
them to obtain State and Federal matching for 
needy persons in their communities. While some 
States have adopted equalization plans to aid 
counties which are unable to pay their share of 
the public assistance programs, this is still in a 
developmental stage. In Utah, for instance, the 
State requires each county to contribute 15 percent 
of the costs of assistance to the aged, to the blind, 
as well as to dependent children. In Utah, the 
county share is paid from State funds when coun- 


Wisconsin Public Welfare Department, Financial Condition of Wisconsin 
Counties, 1937, p. 30. 
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ties are unable to meet their share by a 5-mill 
levy on all taxable property within the county. 

Even an increase of Federal funds to the States 
will not result in more adequate assistance unless 
satisfactory methods are worked out for equalizing 
available funds within the States. Two general 
alternatives are possible: (1) a Federal require- 
ment that counties or local subdivisions cannot 
be required to match Federal and State funds; 
or (2) a Federal requirement that each State 
requiring county or local matching provide some 
type of an effective equalization fund. 


Residence Requirements 


The Social Security Act provides that no plan 
for State old-age assistance or for aid to the blind 
can impose a residence requirement which ex- 
cludes any resident of the State who has resided 
in the State for 5 years during the 9 years immedi- 
ately preceding his application for assistance and 
who has resided in the State continuously for 1 
year immediately preceding the application. 
Practically all of the States have adopted identical 
residence provisions in their State old-age assist- 
ance laws. However, it is significant that nine 
States have voluntarily provided more liberal 
residence requirements. In New Hampshire, for 
instance, the residence requirement is only 6 
months; in five States it is 1 year; and in one State 
only 2 out of the last 5 years; in one it is 2 out 
of the last 10 years; and in one it is 5 out of the 
last 10 years. Of course, any State is free to 
adopt residence provisions more liberal than 
Federal law if the State wishes to do so. The 
Federal law only sets the maximum length of 
residence which may be required; any State may 
require a shorter period. 

There is no doubt that these residence require- 
ments frequently prevent or postpone the granting 
of assistance in certain cases. Migratory agricul- 
tural workers, salesmen, actors, and many other 
groups often find it difficult to prove long residence. 
The highly mobile character of our labor force 
makes it more difficult year after year to cling to 
our outmoded notion of permanent residence in 
one place. Workers must go where there are jobs 
and must move on as industrial processes change, 
as new industries grow up and as old ones decline. 
As the economic system creates demands for labor 
in new areas and dries up the demand for labor in 
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other areas, people move frequently, losing their 
rights to public assistance and general relief. 

These considerations indicate that the existing 
residence requirement for old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind should be liberalized in the Federal 
law. In the aid to dependent children program the 
maximum residence requirement provided in the 
Federal law is 1 year. Such a provision could be 
included in the programs for the aged and the 
blind. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


Between one-half and two-thirds of the children 
in American cities live in homes where the family 
income is less than sufficient to maintain a decent 
standard of living. Over 30 percent of all children 
live in farm families which receive less than 10 
percent of the national income. 

These two simple facts tell the story of the in- 
security which confronts the families and the 
children of America. It is imperative, therefore, 
that there should be a well-rounded program of 
protection for the child and the family. 

The development of the program for aid to 
dependent children has lagged far behind the 
assistance programs for the aged and the blind. 
In the first place, only this year for the first time 
was the children’s program put on a par with the 
aged and blind program insofar as Federal funds 
is concerned. For 4 years the Federal Govern- 
ment matched only one-third of the payments for 
aid to dependent children while the aged and blind 
programs received one-half. This anomaly was 
remedied by Congress last year when it raised the 
Federal matching for aid to dependent children to 
one-half. Consequently while there are programs 
for the aged in every State there has been no pro- 
gram for aid to dependent children in 8 States and 
Alaska. Furthermore, the average payment per 
child is only about $13 per month in the 42 States 
which have such programs in operation. 

While the increased Federal matching for chil- 
dren will probably result in all States having such 
programs by next year it will also result in an ex- 
pansion of the number of children aided in States 
with existing programs. It is estimated that by 
June 30, 1941, approximately 1 million children 
will be in receipt of such aid. However, the num- 
ber of dependent children is probably closer to 
2 million, and consequently this program must be 
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rapidly expanded if we are to make adequate pro- 
vision for our children. 

The eight States which do not have aid to de- 
pendent children programs are in most cases States 
with large rural populations. Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, South Dakota, Texas, Iowa, and Nevada all 
have very substantial rural populations; Con- 
necticut and Illinois, the other two States, also 
have important rural areas. 

With respect to the amount of assistance per 
child, the present program also needs modifica- 
tion. The existing maximum amount of aid per 
child matched by the Federal Government is $18 
for the first child and $12 for each child thereafter. 
No allowance is made for the parent. Last year 
the Senate passed an amendment raising the 
maximum to $18 per child but this provision was 
not included in the final bill. The Board is still 
of the opinion that the existing maximum limita- 
tions of the Federal law must be liberalized if we 
are to enable dependent children to obtain ade- 
quate assistance to ensure a proper start in life. 

In many States and counties aid to dependent 
children has lagged behind since a large part of 
available State and local funds have been put into 
the aged program. As a result there exist wide 
variations in the adequacy of aid to children. In 
Ohio, for instance, there is considerable variation 
in the amount of the assistance payments in the 
aid to dependent children program in the various 
counties, largely because ef the limited county 
funds available for this type of aid. Moreover, 
the State funds distributed to the counties for aid 
to dependent children are allocated on the basis of 
the ratio of children under 16 in each county to the 
total number of children under 16 in the States, 
irrespective of the number of needy children in any 
county. 

As a result of this situation, in some counties 
there were more State funds available than were 
needed for the aid to dependent children program. 
In other counties the funds were so inadequate 
that the assistance payments met only part of the 
need of recipients, and in addition many families 
had to remain on waiting lists. In December 
1937, the Ohio State Department of Public 
Welfare made a study of the amounts paid in 
various counties. For a group of 15 counties 
studied, the assistance payments varied from 43 
percent to 100 percent of the amounts of aid 
which should have been paid in accordance with 
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the standards of adequacy which the State had 
established. In 4 of these 15 counties the assist- 
ance payments were 50 percent or less of the 
amount necessary under the State standards, and 
in only 7 counties did these payments meet over 
80 percent of the amount required by these 
standards. 

The average monthly aid to dependent chil- 
dren payments in the various Ohio counties in 
December 1939 ranged from $63.39 per family 
in the highest county to $13.04 per family in the 
lowest. 

In Indiana the average monthly aid to de- 
pendent children payment varied from $11.48 per 
family in one county to $34.56 in another. In 
Wisconsin the variation was from $22.55 to $54.13. 

In this connection the Social Security Board has 
recommended that a system of variable grants 
such as has been mentioned previously should be 
inaugurated for aid to dependent children as well 
as other types of public assistance. 

Half of the farm families of the Nation live in 
the 15 Southern States. In 11 of the South- 
eastern States there are more than 13 percent of 
all the children of the Nation living in farm 
families which receive less than 2% percent of the 
national income. One-third of all farm families 
live in the 8 States with the lowest per capita 
incomes which combined have a total of only 8 
percent of the national income. These facts 
warrant the need for more Federal financial 
assistance in the poorer States. The adoption of 
such a program would extend more aid to needy 
children in the rural areas. 

The White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy recently made the following recom- 
mendations with respect to aid to dependent 
children: 


Aid to dependent children should be further developed 
with the objective of enabling each eligible family to pro- 
vide adequate care for its children. Rigid limitations on 
the amounts of grants to individual children or families 
should be removed from State and Federal laws. Neces- 
sary appropriations should be made by State and local 
governments and by the Federal Government. Federal 
aid should be equitably adjusted to the economic capacities 
and the needs of the several States." 


These proposals have the endorsement of the 
Social Security Board. 


" Children in a Democracy; General Report Adopted by the White House 
Conference . . . Washington, Jan. 19, 1940, p. 23. 
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Rural Health Services and Health Needs 


Studies of the Technical Committee on Medical 
Care, a subcommittee of the Interdepartmental 
Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare 
Activities, of which I am a member, made public 
through the National Health Conference in 1938, 
indicate a general inadequacy of our health 
services. 

Equally significant were the findings that this 
inadequacy was particularly acute in rural areas, 
regardless of the criterion used in appraising the 
adequacy of medical services in rural communi- 
ties. For instance, available information indi- 
cated that in the population at large there was 1 
licensed physician per 807 persons. The ratio in 
communities with a population of 1,000 or less 
was only 1 physician per 1,600 population, and 
the national average of 1 per 807 population was 
attained only in communities with 10,000 or more 
population. In certain rural areas a ratio of 1 
physician to 3,000 population was not unusual. 
The shortages are even more acute in specialized 
medical services than the ratios given here would 
indicate. 

With respect to the availability of public-health 
nursing services, there were some 1,000 counties 
without such services. In some rural areas 1 
public-health nurse was serving a population of 
25,000 or more, while in urban areas the average 
was 1 nurse per 5,000 population; approved 
standards for effective public-health nursing 
require 1 nurse per 2,000 population. 

In 1937, when these studies were made, only 
one-third of the rural areas in the United States 
had made a beginning in establishing child-health 
centers or clinics where children from rural fam- 
ilies could receive the health supervision, diagno- 
sis, and treatment essential in any sound program 
for child-health improvement. 

In the country as a whole, approximately 17 
million people lived in 1,338 counties in which 
there was no registered general hospital; these 
counties were predominantly rural in character. 

In a study by the United States Public Health 
Service of 1,340 nonmetropolitan counties scat- 
tered throughout the United States which were 
50 miles or more from any city regarded as a hos- 
pital center—i. e., having 250 or more general 
hospital beds—it was found that 733 or 55 percent 
of these counties were without a general hospital; 
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of the 45 percent with hospitals, more than one- 
third had only proprietary hospitals. The pres- 
ence of a hospital does not tell the entire story, 
since the effectiveness of a hospital depends on its 
size, accessibility, equipment, organization, and 
type of ownership—i. e., governmental, private 
nonprofit, and proprietary. 

In terms of actual facilities available in these 
1,340 predominantly rural counties, the number of 
general hospital beds per thousand population was 
only 1.6, while in 25 metropolitan centers the num- 
ber of beds per thousand population was 5.2. 
Moreover, while in the United States as a whole 
the average occupancy of general hospital beds 
was 70 percent, in these predominantly rural 
counties the average occupancy was only 53 per- 
cent. The lower rate of occupancy did not mean 
there was less need but less adequate facilities, less 
accessibility, and particularly the lack of means 
with which to purchase available services. An- 
other element affecting the use of hospital facilities 
in rural areas was the fact that the proportion of 
proprietary hospitals was much larger in rural 
than in urban areas; 27 percent of the hospital beds 
in these 1,340 counties, for example, were in pro- 
prietary hospitals and only 18 percent in local 
governmental general hospitals. All available 
information indicates that in communities which 
had both a governmental and a proprietary hos- 
pital the former would generally be overcrowded, 
while the latter would have 50 or 60-percent 
occupancy. 

As a result of these elements, while in certain 
large cities the amount of hospitalization for the 
population at large was 1.34 days per person per 
year, in these predominantly rural counties it was 
.32 days per person and in certain areas only .17 
per person. 

Despite the fact that between 1935 and the 
end of 1937, under the stimulus of the Social 
Security Act, the number of counties with full- 
time health officers more than doubled, the pro- 
portion of the total rural population having 
access to this type of service, as of December 31, 
1937, was less than 50 percent. This and other 
inadequacies cannot be interpreted as an indica- 
tion of a lack of need for health services on the 
part of rural communities. For instance, in 1936 
only 14 percent of the births in rural areas occurred 
in hospitals, as contrasted with 71 percent of the 
births in cities. This contrast is no doubt con- 
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nected with the fact that since 1929 infant mor- 
tality in rural areas has been higher than in cities 
despite the opportunity for more normal and 
wholesome living in rural areas. In regions 
where careful studies of maternal mortality have 
been made, there is sometimes an indication of 
some excess of maternal mortality rates in rural 
as compared with urban regions. 

Despite the congestion, slum conditions, and 
industrial hazards to which city dwellers are ex- 
posed, available data in this country indicate 
that the extent of disabling illness in large cities 
is no higher than in rural areas. 

Mortality statistics not limited to infant and 
maternal mortality indicate that, despite the 
traditionally excessive death rates in cities, the 
decrease in death rates in the United States has 
been much more rapid in urban than in rural 
areas. As a result, the death rates in many 
urban areas, despite slums and industrial hazards, 
are now actually less than in rural areas. 
The much more rapid decrease in the urban 
death rates must be attributed largely to the 
comparatively better health services in urban 
regions. 

These inadequacies can be remedied only 
through the coordinated efforts of the Federal, 
State, and local governments. The effectiveness 
of this method of attack is already demonstrated 
by the progress made in the establishment of 
full-time county health departments. That the 
improvement of medical service in rural areas is 
of national concern can hardly be overstressed, 
particularly when it is remembered that a large 
proportion of our population is born and reared 
in these areas and it is here where intensive health 
work would give us the greatest return. 

In view of these inadequacies in the health facil- 
ities of the Nation, and especially of rural regions, 
the Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities made a series of 
recommendations which were incorporated in the 
national health bill introduced by Senator Wagner 
in 1939 (S. 1620). Most other health legislation 
now pending in Congress excludes agricultural 
workers. This is not true, however, of the national 
hospital bill of 1940 (S. 3230) introduced by Sena- 
tors Wagner and George and recently passed by 
the Senate. The passage of this bill, providing 
limited funds for the construction of hospitals and 
temporary grants toward their operation in the 
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first 5 years after construction, will, I hope, occur 
during the present session of Congress. Such ac- 
tion would be a concrete first step in mitigating 
these glaring deficiencies of health service, partic- 
ularly in rural areas where the deficiencies are 
most acute. 


Migratory Agricultural Workers 


Migratory agricultural workers and their fam- 
ilies in many cases fail to secure the full benefits 
of the Social Security Act either because they do 
not stay in one place long enough to meet the resi- 
dence requirements under certain programs, or, 
what is more important, because they are engaged 
in employment which is specifically excluded from 
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coverage. Consequently, the migratory worker 
and his family are not eligible for public assistance 
through the needy aged, blind, or dependent chil- 
dren, or through State unemployment insurance, 
or Federal old-age and survivors insurance. More- 
over, in most cases such migrants cannot obtain 
other social services such as general relief, medical 
care, education, or adequate housing. I believe 
that Federal legislation on this subject is vitally 
necessary. The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Health and Welfare Activities, of which I am a 
member, has a special subcommittee which has 
been studying the many aspects dealing with 
migratory labor. It is hoped that the report to 
be submitted soon on this subject will be useful 
in helping to formulate a policy on this question 
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LABOR SUPPLY AND THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Ewan CLAGUE* 


THE INITIATION OF THE national defense program 
will result in an immediate and extensive expansion 
of industrial activity. This expansion will be 
reflected throughout our entire industrial system 
in the increased demand for raw materials, semi- 
manufactured products, and consumer goods; in 
some fields of production, schedules now call for 
a rate of output far greater than ever before 
achieved in this country. Such a general in- 
dustrial expansion, together with special emer- 
gency requirements, should result in a much 
larger demand for workers than has been ex- 
perienced since the depression began in 1929. 

If we are to avoid unnecessary dislocation of 
industry while production is being redirected to 
meet defense needs in the order of their urgency, 
attention will have to be given to the problem of 
reemploying our vast reserve labor supply. Such 
a policy will result in some geographical shifting 
of workers and in training the unemployed per- 
sons who are not completely fitted to meet 
immediate demand for certain skills. As the 
program advances, it is not impossible that some 
system of priorities may have to be developed for 
transferring workers already employed in less 
essential industries. In all phases of the antici- 
pated developments the public employment serv- 
ice may be expected to play an important role, 
just as it was called upon to do in 1917, and again 
in 1933, when unemployment had become a 
problem of national concern. 

This Federal-State employment service, estab- 
lished under the Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933, now 
consists of a network of nearly 1,500 full-time 
offices located throughout the country, in addition 
to more than 3,000 part-time offices and contact 
points. Of the variously estimated millions of 
unemployed workers in this country, available 
figures indicate that possibly cne-half are readily 
available for employment through local public 
employment offices. 

In order to place qualified workers in available 
jobs, the local employment offices maintain the 
individual work histories of persons actively seek- 
ing work as well as of those who have previously 


*Director, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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sought work through the facilities of the employ- 
ment service. In these records each individual is 
classified according to the occupation for which he 
is best qualified, in the judgment of a skilled inter- 
viewer who has discussed and reviewed with the 
applicant his training and work experience. 

The facilities of the public employment offices 
are available as a public service to all employers 
and workers. While a great deal of the early 
efforts of the service were directed to the emer- 
gency needs of the years 1933-36, operations 
since that time have been aimed toward fuller 
utilization of the facilities. Not only have more 
employers relied upon the public employment 
offices to fill their labor needs, but many workers 
who had previously never used the placement 
service in finding jobs are now registering for work 
immediately upon separation from employment. 

Initiation of the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram in 1938 gave impetus to this trend, since 
registration for work at the public employment 
offices is required of all claimants in establishing 
their eligibility for benefits. As a consequence, 
workers, such as professional and other ‘“white- 
collar” help and skilled workmen, who almost 
traditionally sought employment through their 
own efforts or merely awaited recall by their 
former employers, automatically register for work 
in claiming their unemployment benefits. This 
development is shown by the fact that in 1938, 
when only 28 States paid benefits for a half year 
or more, approximately 8 million registrations 
were received from workers who had never before 
made application for work through the public 
employment offices. It is also conservatively 
estimated that during the past 2% years applica- 
tions for work have been received from more than 
20 million persons, and during that time the 
number of registrants available for work in any 
one month has ranged from 5 to more than 
8 million. 


Occupations of Job Seekers in 43 States 


In April of this year an inventory was made of 
the characteristics of the 5.1 million applicants 
who were shown by their records to be actively 
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seeking work at local employment offices. This 
inventory revealed that there were applicants 
available for work in more than 7,000 different 
occupations. When the tabulation of this infor- 
mation is completed, it will be possible to tell how 
many applicants were registered in each occupa- 
tion, each State, and each important industrial 
area in the country. Such information is par- 
ticularly important in the type of planning re- 
quired by the defense program, since it indicates 
the location of workers available for occupations 
demanding important skills and technical train- 
ing, and shows also their color, sex, age, and the 
industry in which they are customarily employed. 
Preliminary information is now available on the 
detailed returns from 43 States,' which operate 
1,200 of the 1,500 employment offices in the 
country and account for more than 4.1 million 
of the 5.1 million persons registered for work 
(table 1). 


Table 1.—All job seekers registered at public employ- 
ment offices in 43 States and number and percent 
aged 45 years and over, by occupation, April 1940 























Registrants 45 years 
of age and over 
Occupation | Total 
| Percent 
Sie acakidmaiod ..| 4, 105, 162 | 1, 112, 612 27.1 
ae pale 62, 528 16, 797 26.9 
SE aninnbsccvesdcedhubonsein 30, 224 5, 301 17.5 
ES ES SEE 815, 466 334, 954 41.2 
In manufacturing and related activ- 
_ a ilaiiiptncisimsmmahantiionhl 327, 267 123, 838 37.8 
In facturing activities... .... 332, 901 159, 441 47.9 
EEL PTE Se SG i 26, 018 14, 626 56. 2 
SC ii.6 id sncimenamaesnagacdeutiia 126, 280 37, 049 29.3 
Semiskilled.............. ccermdiahialillicaiel 850, 354 192, 687 22.7 
In manufacturing and related activ- 
ers asian na winenreiie 396, 505 106, 086 26.8 
In nonmanufacturing activities. _..... 360, 092 63, 631 17.7 
A i idhitphnbbarunsasiassude 1, 501 548 36.5 
Si nse 92, 256 22, 422 24.3 
All other occupations. ................... 2, 349, 590 562, 873 24.0 








Approximately 1.7 million workers, or 41 per- 
cent of the total registered in the group of 43 
States, were qualified for skilled and semiskilled 
trades, and more than 1 million workers were 
available for unskilled work. The remainder, 
numbering 1.5 million, was comprised of profes- 
sional, managerial, clerical, service, and agricul- 
tural workers. Workers with skills utilized in 
manufacturing activities aggregated nearly 725,000, 
the largest proportion of whom had worked 


'Tabulations were not complete for Alabama, California, Colorado, 
Georgia, Kansas, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Wyoming. 
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Chart I.—Occupational distribution of job seekers 


available at public employment offices in 43 States, 
April 1940 
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in textile industries. Second in importance 
among the workers with manufacturing ex- 
perience were those in the metal-working indus- 
tries, in which the possibility of labor shortage 
has been causing some concern. The prelimi- 
nary count revealed that nearly 200,000 workers, 
distributed among 22 occupations, were reported 
as being qualified for skilled and semiskilled jobs 
in this type of work. Included among the 200,000 
were 50,000 machinists or workers with machine- 
shop experience, 5,900 tool and die makers, more 
than 27,000 molders and welders, and about 
11,000 tinsmiths, coppersmiths, and sheet-metal 
workers. Another relatively important group of 
workers was represented by mechanics and repair- 
men, who numbered around 60,000. Although 
most of the latter registrants were qualified for 
work on motor vehicles, 1,100 airplane mechanics 
were included among them. Workers with skills 
utilized in various branches of the leather 
industry totaled 45,000. 

Although the current interest in the available 
labor supply is largely concerned with workers 
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who have skills used in manufacturing, a large- 
scale increase in the demand for such workers will 
inevitably create a demand for skilled and semi- 
skilled workers whose occupational experience 
has been in activities other than manufacturing. 
Skilled and semiskilled workers available for work 
in nonmanufacturing industries numbered 693,000, 
of whom somewhat more than half had skills used 
in construction. Another large group was repre- 
sented by workers whose occupational experience 
had been acquired in branches of the transporta- 
tion industry; there were approximately 260,000 
such workers in the preliminary count for the 43 
States. The remainder of the group of skilled and 
semiskilled workmen with experience in nonmanu- 
facturing lines of business was comprised mainly 
of workers in trade, service, and mining. 





Workers 45 Years of Age and Over 

The needs of the defense program have focused 
attention not only on the occupations of available 
workers but also on the age of such workers, 
During the past decade, when large numbers of 
workers with experience in many lines of industry 
and with diversified skills were available in the 
labor market, employers usually specified a 
preference for workers within certain age limits, 
Some relaxation of these preferences may be 
expected if there is a rapid absorption of reserve 
labor. In this connection, therefore, it is of 
interest to note that, of the 4.1 million workers 
included in the preliminary survey of the reports 
from the 43 States, more than 1.1 million or 
27 percent of the total were 45 years of age and 
over. 


Chart II.—Skilled and semiskilled job seekers available at public employment offices in 43 States, by occupation, 
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This age distribution for the entire group of 
registrants, however, tends to obscure marked 
variations in the age groups of different classes of 
workers. For example, among workers with 
experience in professional, skilled, and semiskilled 
occupations—the group on which immediate 
demands will be made as production schedules 
expand—more than 31 percent were 45 years of 
age or over, whereas only 24 percent of the 
unskilled workers were among that age group. 
About one-third of the workers whose occupations 
were related either to manufacturing or non- 
manufacturing industries were 45 years of age or 
over; for skilled workers, the proportion was 43 
percent, and for the semiskilled groups it was 22 
percent. In general, however, skilled workers in 
manufacturing industries were somewhat younger 
than those whose usual occupation was in indus- 
tries other than manufacturing. 

Among the skilled workers whose occupations 
were of a type that will be utilized either directly 
or indirectly in industries closely related to the 
defense program, more than one-third of the 
registrants in practically every class were 45 years 
of age or older. In some instances, such as in the 
case of molders, tool sharpeners, cabinetmakers, 
and construction workmen, these older workers 
comprised about half the registrants. They con- 
stituted more than 36 percent of the skilled regis- 
trants in metal-working occupations and about 42 
percent of the skilled tool and die makers. 

The bulk of the semiskilled job seekers were in 
the relatively younger age groups. In contrast to 
the pattern shown for skilled workers, however, 
semiskilled workers in the nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries were generally younger than those in 
manufacturing. The largest single occupational 
group of semiskilled workers with experience in 
nonmanufacturing activities—transportation 
workers—showed only 14 percent of the regis- 
trants, chiefly drivers of motor vehicles, who were 
45 years of age or over, whereas about 30 percent of 
the next largest group of semiskilled workers— 
those from the textile industry—were in this age 
group. About 25 percent of the semiskilled metal 
workers were older workers. 


Clearance and Other Administrative Problems 


The employment service is being geared rapidly 
to developments to ensure an orderly reemploy- 
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ment of the existing available labor supply and 
more effective shifting of workers already em- 
ployed. The Bureau of Employment Security, 
the State agencies, and the local offices are reap- 
praising their organization, procedures, and per- 
sonnel resources in order to be adequately pre- 
pared to meet the demand that will be placed 
upon them. In this connection more attention is 
being given to the problem of clearing among 
other communities and States job openings that 
cannot be filled from local registers. Heretofore, 
the labor supply has been generally in excess of 
both local and national needs, and the local offices 
have tended to direct registration and placement 
activities primarily from the standpoint of local 
employment opportunities. 

Basic to an adequate clearance system is as 
nearly complete a registration as possible of 
unemployed workers, so that the office will be in 
a position to serve needs beyond local oppor- 
tunities for placements. It is also important that 
skilled workers who have been obliged to accept 
jobs requiring lesser skills shall be registered so 
that they may be referred to jobs that will best 
utilize their abilities. To this end, arrangements 
have already been made with some national 
unions to obtain the registration of all unemployed 
members in each community, even though the 
local employment offices may not always be 
utilized in placing union workers. As the active 
files in the local employment offices are expanded 
to include a greater proportion of all available 
workers, employers will have an added incentive 
to rely on local offices for obtaining needed 
workers. Already arrangements have been made 
whereby the Civil Service Commission will 
utilize the local employment offices throughout the 
country to obtain workers for employment in 
shipyards and arsenals and on construction and 
other projects; in connection with such place- 
ments, it is expected that full utilization will be 
made of the clearance system. 

Plans for obtaining current information needed 
for recruiting workers through the local employ- 
ment offices have been completed. Under cir- 
cumstances prevailing during the past few years, 
the information derived from an inventory of the 
active file, such as was made in April, might be 
expected to reflect the general conditions prevail- 
ing in the labor markets of the various localities 
for a considerable period of time, and the informa- 
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tion should suffice for both administrative and 
analytical purposes. With the rapidly changing 
situation, however, as we shift from a condition 
of a surplus labor supply to one demanding full 
utilization of our labor resources, more current 
information is necessary. 

Reports are being obtained which will furnish 
information on the availability and location of 
workers possessing the skills required by defense 
industries and will reveal evidences of actual or 
potential labor shortages as they appear. Reports 
on the number of registrants having experience 
or training in key occupations will not only make 
possible a current appraisal of special labor re- 
sources available at the local employment offices, 
but they will also furnish an indication of the rate 
of absorption of these workers. Such material 
will also indicate the need for training programs 
in occupations in which shortages may appear. 
Essentially, however, the information will show 
the number of workers available at public employ- 
ment offices for jobs basic to defense industries. 

Complementary to this report is one on job 
openings canceled because local offices have been 
unable to fill them either from their own list of 
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registrants or from those available in other local 
offices. The report will also indicate the reason 
for cancelation, so that it will be possible to de- 
termine the extent to which cancelation resulted 
from administrative factors or from’ lack of 
qualified workers in terms of employer specifica- 
tions. Another report will show job openings 
which have remained unfilled for one week or more 
and the number of placements made through clear- 
ance. The job openings which are still pending 
will reflect situations in which jobs exist but the 
local offices are having difficulty in filling them, 
and the report on clearance placements will fur- 
nish some measure of the degree to which utiliza- 
tion of the clearance machinery results in locating 
qualified workers. 

As industrial activity responds to the present 
program, lines of emphasis and direction may have 
to be modified. The employment security facili- 
ties are believed to be sufficiently broad and 
flexible to permit readjustment to most situations 
which are likely to arise. If these resources are 
effectively used, the more serious dislocations, such 
as have been encountered in previous emergencies, 
may be avoided. 
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HEARING AND REVIEW OF CLAIMS AND WAGE-RECORD 
CASES UNDER OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


Irvinc LADIMER * 


BetweEENn 600,000 and 900,000 claims may be 
filed in 1940, it is estimated, for benefits under the 
old-age and survivors insurance provisions of the 
amended Social Security Act.' Potential appeals 
from initial disallowances, or from awards in some 
instances, are inherent in all these cases with 
respect to (1) qualifying conditions, which involve 
questions of coverage, amount of wages, period of 
employment, identity, age, relationship, and 
dependency; and (2) factors which cause termina- 
tion or suspension of benefits, such as death, 
divorce, marriage, failure to attend school, and, 
most important in this connection, reemploy- 
ment. Moreover, determinations may be ap- 
pealed on the grounds of errors in computation of 
benefits and interpretations of administrative 
requirements. 

The amended act makes it mandatory upon the 
Board to maintain records of wages and, upon re- 
quest, to advise individuals and their survivors 
of the amounts and the periods of employment 
credited to the wage accounts. More than 49 
million applications for account numbers have 
been received by the Social Security Board, and 
wage items have been posted to almost as many 
individual employee accounts. By the end of 
May, 400,400 requests for statements of recorded 
wages had been received from insured workers; 
the number received each month has been dimin- 
ishing but it may grow as interest in the insurance 
program and knowledge of its procedures widen. 
These accounts, as well as the wage items re- 
ceived by the Board which are not immediately 
identifiable and those erroneously submitted or 
recorded, are potential sources for appeals, al- 
though it is impossible to say what percentage will 
result in requests for hearings. 

These wage records are declared to be evidence 
for the purpose of proceedings before the Board or 
before any court; after 4 years such records are 
deemed to be conclusive. Up to the fourth year, 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Analysis Division. Adapted 


from an article originally prepared as an editorial note for the George Washing- 
ton Law Review. 


1 See “Probable Trends of Claims for Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
During 1940,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 3 (March 1940), pp. 75-78. 
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the Board may correct such items on request of 
the worker or on its own account. In the latter 
instance, when the correction is adverse to the 
worker, the Board must inform him of the change. 
After the fourth year, the Board may revise records 
only to conform them to tax returns or statements 
filed under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act. 

The initial adjudication of new claims filed under 
the amended act remains essentially the same as 
that under the 1935 act. Claims are developed by 
field personnel of the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, operating from more than 460 
field offices. When applications and accompany- 
ing evidentiary documents are received in the 
central adjudicating office in Washington, the 
great majority of cases is found to be sufficiently 
supported and correctly prepared. Uncertain 
and incomplete cases are developed by the field 
offices. In the adjudication: process, legal ques- 
tions are submitted to the General Counsel’s office 
for advisory opinions, and certain classes of diffi- 
cult cases are referred to specialized units of the 
Claims Division. This division, in cooperation 
with the Accounting Operations Division, also 
handles questions as to the accuracy of wage rec- 
ords. When a protest to an original determina- 
tion is filed by a claimant, the Claims Division 
may, at the claimant’s request, reconsider the rec- 
ord, making every effort to adjust misunderstand- 
ings and to obtain and evaluate all evidence with 
regard to the disputed facts. It is believed that 
this type of reconsideration will continue to make 
satisfactory disposition of the greater proportion 
of all disputed claims. It will also be of assistance 
if hearings eventuate, in that it will have clarified 
the issues involved and will have indicated the 
evidence which the claimant will need to present. 


Statutory Provisions 


The original Social Security Act contained no 
specific statutory requirement for setting up a 
mechanism for hearings on appealed cases, al- 
though there was nothing in the statute to pre- 
clude them. Complaints, misunderstandings, or 
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appeals were investigated by the administrative 
unit responsible for the original determination. 

The Social Security Act Amendments of 1939 
give the Board “full power and authority to make 
rules and regulations and to establish procedures 

. . Necessary or appropriate to carry out’ the 
provisions of the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. Specifically the Board is required to 
make findings of fact and decisions as to the rights 
of any individual applying for a benefit payment 
and also, upon request, to grant opportunity for 
hearing to workers and to certain relatives upon 
written showing that possible adverse effect on 
future rights may result from the first determina- 
tion. The Board is also authorized to hold hear- 
ings on its own motion and may, on the basis of 
evidence adduced at the hearing, revise its first 
action. For any investigation or proceedings the 
Board is empowered to administer oaths and issue 
subpenas. Persons called to testify may not be 
prosecuted because of any matter about which 
they are compelled to testify, provided they claim 
their privilege against self-incrimination. In ac- 
cepting evidence, the Board is not bound by the 
rules of evidence applied in court procedure. 

Decisions of the Board are reviewable by 
civil action in any United States district court. 
The review is on the basis of the record and the 
findings of the Board as to any fact are declared 
to be conclusive, if supported by substantial 
evidence. Although the court may affirm, modify, 
or reverse the decision, with or without remand 
to the Board, it would appear that reversals 
would in general be limited to findings of in- 
substantial evidence, misapplication of law, or 
unfair or inadequate administrative procedures. 
On motion of the Board before it files answer, 
the court shall remand the case to the Board for 
further action. The Board is authorized at such 
a time to change its findings. Court action may 
not be brought against a Board employee under 
section 24 of the Judicial Code of the United 
States to recover on a claim. The Board is 
also authorized to delegate to any of its em- 
ployees any of the powers conferred on it in this 
section of the act. 

Section 206, not present in the 1935 act, author- 
izes the representation of claimants by agents or 
other persons before the Board. This representa- 
tion is not restricted to appeals. By the statute, 
persons other than attorneys, who can show that 
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they are of good character and competent to advise 
claimants, are to be accepted by the Board as 
agents; attorneys in good standing are entitled to 
represent claimants on showing their right to prac- 
tice. So far, the Board has decided to require only 
a written appointment and acknowledgment of the 
representative as a condition precedent to his 
recognition. The law also authorizes the Board, 
after notice and hearing, to suspend any person 
or attorney from practicing before it, upon show- 
ing that he has violated any regulation governing 
such representation. Maximum fees and compen- 
sation of agents may be prescribed by the Board. 
Persons who knowingly mislead or threaten or who 
charge fees in excess of the maximum shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction are punishable by fine and imprisonment. 


Basic Considerations Governing the Procedures 
Established 


In developing a hearing and review system 
without benefit of experience under the old act, 
the Board’s first task was to develop an adminis- 
trative framework within the limits of the manda- 
tory provisions of the act and the social aims of 
the program. The system adopted must permit 
prompt action in the disposition of claims; it must 
be simple and easily understood by claimants; at 
the same time the demands of fairness and accu- 
racy must not be sacrificed to simplicity, and the 
facts must be fully developed so that the detailed 
record will support any decision questioned in 
court. 

Certain legal considerations other than the 
mandatory provisions also confronted the Board. 
The doctrine of administrative due process, voiced 
in court decisions,’ was relevant at certain points, 
although most of the objections voiced had arisen 
in connection with the administration of acts 
which are regulatory in nature, not acts under 
which benefits are administered and which involve 
adjustments of small claims between the Govern- 
ment and individuals. 


The Appeals System 


The appeals procedure adopted by the Board, * 
after the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance and the General Counsel’s office had spent 


2 Cf. in particular 298 U. 8. 468, 304 U. 8. 1, 307 U. 8. 183, 304 U. 8. 333, 
154'U. 8. 447, 211 U. S. 210, 253 U. 8. 287, 285 U. S. 22, and 305 U. 8. 197. 

3 Basic Provisions Adopted by the Social Security Board for the Hearing and 
Review of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Claims, January 1940. 
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several months of study and research under the 
direction of a legal specialist, is designed to meet 
both the statutory requirements and the social 
purposes of the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. 

An Appeals Council was established as a sepa- 
rate reviewing authority, outside the Bureau and 
operating directly under the Board. The Coun- 
cil, with headquarters in Washington, consists of 
three members; the chairman is administrative 
head but is on a par with each member in voting 
strength. Unanimous opinions are not required. 
The Council is assisted by a consulting referee, 
whose major function will be the review and co- 
ordination of referees’ decisions. There are 12 
referees, one for each of the Board’s regional ad- 
ministrative areas. Hearings will be held in the 
field at places reasonably convenient to the claim- 
ant. Although the central office is in Washing- 
ton, council members may occasionally travel to 
hear cases as referees. 

In the selection of referees, the Basic Provisions 
stress the need for a thorough knowledge of the 
program and of administrative methods, as well 
as of the various aspects of the employer-employee 
relationship and adds that “legal training and ex- 
perience will be very valuable if not indispensable.”’ 
This observation has not compelled the selection 
of lawyers, however. All present referees are 
mature and have had prior experience, principally 
in the field offices of the Bureau, but only about 
half of them have had legal education or experi- 
ence. All adjudicators who decide initially have 
some legal training or experience. 

The philosophy of the appeals program is that 
it will function as a complement to the initial 
determination when this has not satisfied the 
claimant. It will not bear the relation of appellate 
court to court of primary jurisdiction and will 
not operate to review errors or decide certified 
questions. Rather, the proceeding is de novo. 
The decision of the Appeals Council will be the 
final administrative action, since there is no 
present provision for appeal from the Council’s 
ruling to the Social Security Board. The chief 
value of such a system lies in the fact that the 
disputed case is considered from a new point of 
view and by a different technique—the oral hear- 
ing. The oral hearing results not only in an 
application of tests not otherwise available, but 
it introduces an element of obvious psychological 
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value in allowing the claimant to state his case 
and present further facts for the record. More- 
over, review by officials not previously connected 
with the adjudication does away with any impli- 
cation that the Bureau is a contesting party 
against the claimant and makes possible an inde- 
pendent check on the fairness of the administrative 
processes. 


Filing the Request for Hearing 


When the claimant receives a statement of 
wages recorded to his account or notification that 
his initial claim for benefits has been allowed or 
disallowed, he is informed that he may take up 
any questions or objections with the Claims Divi- 
sion, or request a hearing. If he chooses the 
former course, his case is reconsidered by the 
division, with further development of evidence if 
necessary, and the reconsidered determination is 
sent to him. This procedure does not preclude 
his right to a hearing. The next step is for the 
local office to discuss the problem with the claimant 
and assist him in every possible way. The reasons 
for the Bureau’s final action are explained to him, 
and he is assisted in filling out the request for a 
hearing, which must be in writing. The mana- 
ger of the local office may suggest lines of ap- 
propriate evidence or witnesses for the hearing. 

From this point, the referee is responsible for 
the case and schedules the hearing. On the basis 
of the objections stated by the claimant and ma- 
terial in the claim file, he makes available the 
previous record of the claim. At the request of 
the claimant or on his own volition the referee 
may issue subpenas for necessary witnesses whose 
attendance the claimant cannot otherwise ensure. 
The act stipulates that such witnesses shall receive 
from the Board the same fees and mileage as are 
paid in the district courts of the United States. 


The Hearing 


It is the Board’s intention to have the hearings 
simple and informal. The act is explicit in stating 
that the Board is not to be bound by rules of 
evidence applicable to court procedure. The 
procedure developed will be largely within the 
referee’s discretion, and his function will not be 
that of judge, or umpire, but more that of an 
examiner who leads the discussion, interrogates 
the parties and witnesses, and permits cross- 
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examination through himself. By this means he 
develops the facts necessary to reach a just de- 
cision and builds up a record on the disputed points 
which will be adequate to sustain the decision. 
Admissibility of evidence will rest with him, and 
he may also request additional investigation or 
allow continuances when he deems them proper. 

Other agencies, such as the Veterans Admin- 
istration and the Railroad Retirement Board, 
have placed similar powers in the guiding hearing 
officer. 

Although it is expected that most appellants 
will desire oral hearings, appellants will be allowed 
to request record review of their cases in lieu of a 
hearing. Such a request would be appropriate in 
cases in which the disagreement does not in- 
volve the basic facts but rather the conclusions 
to be drawn from those facts. Realization that a 
new authority will be responsible for handling the 
case may be a factor in the claimant’s decision to 
dispense with a hearing. The referee, however, 
may reject such a request if, in his opinion, an oral 
hearing is the best or only way to reach a proper 
solution. The record review will be handled by 
the same referee who would have conducted the 
oral hearing. 

In addition to the claimant, parties to the hear- 
ing may include certain relatives whose rights may 
be prejudiced. It is interesting to note that, in 
contrast to developments under many State un- 
employment compensation laws, the employer is 
not considered a party, although the outcome of 
the case may reflect on his records and may con- 
ceivably indicate his liability for tax. Referees 
may make all persons who may be affected by the 
decision parties to the hearing. 


Referees’ Decisions 


At the conclusion of each case, the referee will 
prepare a written opinion. This decision is ex- 
pected to be based, ordinarily, on his own notes, 
although a stenographic record of the hearing will 
be made and will be transcribed if the case 
proceeds further. At the outset of the program, 
with certain exceptions, referees will have author- 
ity to issue opinions in their own name. If the 
referee is in doubt as to the correct decision or 
if his opinion is contrary to the determination of 


the Claims Division, he will submit his findings 
and conclusions to the consulting referee in 
Washington, for review and recommendation in 
accordance with previous opinions and decisions, 
When the hearing referee disagrees with the con- 
sulting referee’s judgment, the case will auto- 
matically be certified to the Appeals Council for 
decision. In that event, opportunity to be heard 
by the Appeals Council will be given the claimant, 

In most of the appeals, the referee’s decision 
will probably conclude the case. If the claimant 
disagrees with the decision, however, he may 
appeal further to the Appeals Council, which may 
review the case or, on the basis of the record, 
decline to do so. The decision of a referee which 
the Council has refused to review, or of the 
Council itself is final unless appealed to the court. 
The findings in a final decision of the Board are 
binding on all individuals who are parties. 

During the development of procedures and while 
precedents are being established, informal review 
by the consulting referee of opinions which do 
not agree with the initial decision as well as 
of those which uphold it will effect coordination 
and consistency of decisions among the several 
referees. The Appeals Council may, on its own 
motion as well as upon request by claimants, re- 
view referees’ decisions. It is uncertain as yet 
to what extent this practice will be utilized. 

As has been stated, the Appeals Council is 
set up as an independent body, but it will have 
access to the services of the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, the research facilities 
of the Board, and the office of the General Counsel 
of the Federal Security Agency. Undoubtedly 
the latter offices will be called upon for advisory 
opinions and assistance in developing economic 
and social data when necessary for decisions. 
Recently, the Board decided that an individual 
does not have to exhaust his remedies by re- 
questing a reconsideration by the Claims Division 
before he may be entitled to a hearing by a referee. 
The claimant may request a reconsideration or 
a hearing, and the award letter so indicates. 
When hearings are requested in cases in which 
new evidence not originally available has arisen, 
the referee may remand these cases to the Claims 
Division. 
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SIX MONTHS OF STATE MERIT SYSTEM PROGRESS 


Atpert H. ARrRonson* 


THE AMENDMENTS TO THE Social Security Act 
requiring the establishment and maintenance of 
personnel standards on a merit basis in State 
social security agencies became effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. During the following 6 months, it 
may be said, the State public assistance and em- 
ployment security agencies took notable steps 
toward the establishment of sound career systems 
for their personnel. It is too early to speak of 
achievement, but the State administrators have 
laid the foundation for such achievement. The 
dual function of the Federal Government in set- 
ting forth standards and offering consultative 
services should not obscure the fact that the sys- 
tems are State administered and that the prog- 
ress is attributable to State action. Many of 
the State agencies were already operating under 
State civil-service laws or under administrative 
merit systems when the Social Security Act was 
amended to provide for merit standards. In some 
of these States the amendments directly stimu- 
lated the extension and improvement of the sys- 
tems. Most of the State welfare departments, 
however, had not previously had merit rules and 
regulations for the selection of their personnel. 
The problems connected with programs adminis- 
tered at the county level, and in many cases 
through county welfare departments, complicated 
the adoption of merit standards; and the State 
and local boards and administrators had the task 
of developing, at the county as well as the State 
level, understanding of the new requirements 
under the Social Security Act and of the elements 
of sound merit-system administration. 

After the enactment of the merit amendments in 
August 1939, the Social Security Board spent some 
time developing a statement of personnel stand- 
ards under the act, consulting with various inter- 
ested groups including State welfare and employ- 
ment security administrators. This statement of 
standards, issued on November 1, 1939, embodies 
basic principles for the establishment of merit 
systems. The standards are rather general in 
language and leave many optional points for 
determination by the State agencies in their 
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rules and regulations. The Board statement does, 
however, outline the requisites of a merit plan, 
along traditional civil-service lines but adapted to 
the needs of the employment security and public 
assistance agencies. The standards provide that, 
in the States where there is not a State-wide civil- 
service system, the State agencies should adopt 
rules and regulations for the administration of the 
merit system. The general supervision of the 
system is to be placed under a merit-system 
council, an impartial body of citizens appointed 
by the participating agencies or by the Governor 
on recommendation of the agencies. This council 
is to develop public support and understanding of 
the merit system and to consider the general 
problems of interpretation and relations involved 
in assuring applicants and employees of the 
agencies full and fair treatment under the rules 
and regulations. Actual administration of the 
examining program in each State is to be the 
responsibility of a merit-system supervisor. 

It was recommended, but not required, that a 
single State merit system serve both the employ- 
ment security and the public assistance agencies. 
Most of the merit systems established during the 
6 months’ period have been established as joint 
systems for these departments, and in many cases 
the systems also include the health departments 
administering programs under the Social Security 
Act supervised by the Children’s Bureau and the 
Public Health Service. 

The Social Security Board recognized the im-~ 
possibility of having merit systems in full opera- 
tion by January 1, 1940. The Board, therefore, 
required by that date only the legal minimum 
which could be considered as compliance with the 
provisions of the Social Security Act as amended. 
The States were asked to adopt rules establishing 
the basic framework of the system in accordance 
with the standards or, if this were not feasible, to 
adopt the principles embodied in the standards and 
to indicate in a schedule when the rules were to be 
adopted and the subsequent steps to be taken to im- 
plement them. The schedules were to be worked 
out by each State in the light of local conditions. 

The legal necessity for action by the States in 
compliance with the amendments so that the 
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Board could certify grants after January 1940 
left but a short period for negotiations after the 
issuance of the standards and did not permit the 
deliberate consideration which both Federal and 
State officials would have preferred. All the 
States accepted the standards under the act, ana 
by July 1, 1940, the initial drafts of rules and 
regulations had been completed in practically all 
States; in most of them, rules in conformity with 
the standards had been approved and the actual 
installation of the merit system initiated. 

As permitted under the standards, most of the 
States, in their regulations, elected to give two 
types of preferences to employees appointed prior 
to the adoption of the standards. These prefer- 
ences are a waiver of the minimum qualifications 
of education and experience for admission to 
examinations, and a stipulation that such em- 
ployees may be retained if they receive merely a 
passing mark on the examinations; they are not 
required to place at the top of the eligible list. 
A few States, however, elected to have open com- 
petition for incumbents on the theory that if the 
incumbents with the benefit of their experience 
could not prove themselves to be better than 
other applicants they were not entitled to reten- 
tion as against such applicants. Two types of 
reactions toward the qualifying examinations 
developed. Some employees, including many 
who had been serving satisfactorily for a long 
period of time, objected to the necessity of demon- 
strating their qualifications in an examination. 
This objection was based partly on the fear that 
such examinations would not be practical and a 
fair test of their qualifications for the job. There 
was also some apprehension that even a practical, 
valid test might bring the employee into jeopardy 
during the period of probation if the State, as it 
might, elected to have incumbents serve a new 
probationary period. On the other hand, there 
was some evidence of protest against the qualify- 
ing examinations as favoring a particular group of 
“ns” and of advocacy of open competition to 
permit a larger proportion of persons not in that 
group to obtain positions by attaining places at 
the top of an eligible list. 

Questions concerning the establishment of 
appeals procedures for employees on dismissal 
arose in a number of States. Most States elected 
to have an appeal to the merit-system council, 
with the council exercising recommendatory powers 
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only. In a number of States, the employee 
unions proposed that power be given the appellate 
body to reinstate employees after a hearing. In 
general, the employee unions criticized the Board’s 
standards and the rules and regulations of the 
States as not containing sufficient assurance of 
merit administration on a strict basis. 

In some instances, questions also arose con- 
cerning the certification of eligibles. The Board 
took the position that appointments should be 
made from certification of the three highest eligi- 
bles, although, in accordance with this rule, 
certification might be made on a county or district 
basis for positions in the local offices. The 
certification of three was based upon the prevailing 
merit-system practice. 

Another problem which arose in a few States 
concerned recognition of the status of employees 
appointed under the merit system of the United 
States Employment Service. The Board ruled 
that, since that system was a comparable merit 
system, employees who had been appointed under 
its regulations should not be required to take a 
new examination for their positions. 

The merit councils appointed in the various 
States seem of an almost uniformly high caliber. 
In most States distinguished civic leaders were 
selected, prominent in the community and success- 
ful in their own fields of work. In the appoint- 
ment of merit-system supervisors, most of the 
States found a more difficult problem because of 
the lack of persons with experience in merit- 
system administration. The most usual recruiting 
field for merit-system supervisors was the State col- 
leges and universities, where persons with academic 
backgrounds in tests and measurements and public 
administration might be found. In States where 
merit-system staffs to assist the supervisors are 
needed, they are being selected from existing 
registers or pending examination under merit rules. 

During these 6 months many States made prog- 
ress in the analysis of their positions and the de- 
velopment of classification plans. As a basis for 
other personnel actions these plans establish classes 
of positions which involve like duties and call for 
like qualifications. The minimum qualifications 
in such plans must be realistic and designed to 
admit to the examinations only applicants with a 
reasonable chance of passing. These qualifica- 
tions are set by the State agencies in terms of 
local conditions and the supply of qualified appli- 
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cants. The development of classification and 
compensation plans which may be applicable to 
the county set-ups as well as to the State staffs 
calls for cooperation of officials at both levels of 
government. 

The most important problems with respect to 
the administration of the merit system relate to 
the adequate planning, construction, and conduct 
of examinations. A merit system, being based 
upon the principle of competition and selection of 
the best, cannot succeed unless it meets these 
problems. One of the dangers is that the exam- 
ination program will be rushed before adequate 
preparations are made. The anxiety of the pres- 
ent staff to be qualified and receive full merit 
status is one of the factors in the impetus toward 
undue haste with respect to examinations. 

In constructing examinations, many States will 
be faced with difficulty in obtaining persons who 
have adequate training and practical experience 
with relation to the jobs in the agency as well as 
those with knowledge of test techniques. The in- 
cumbents of the jobs will not, of course, be able 
to participate in preparing examinations for them- 
selves and their fellow workers; and often there 
will be few, if any, other persons in the State with 
a knowledge of the practical problems of State 
public assistance and employment security agen- 
cies. The Social Security Board has prepared cer- 
tain sample examination materials which are made 
available to State merit-system agencies on con- 
dition that the materials are adequately reviewed 
and adapted in the State and that other measures 
are taken in the State to relate the examinations 
to the particular conditions and positions in the 
State and to make them in every sense State, 
rather than Federal, examinations. In rating 
training and experience and in conducting oral ex- 
aminations, likewise, the necessity for consultants 
who know the field of work is apparent; and the 
supervisors of examinations have been advised to 
confer with appropriate professional groups to 
obtain qualified assistance. 

To the extent of its resources, the Board has 
made available technical assistance in the develop- 
ment and installation of classification plans and 
the planning of the examination programs. The 
technical staff available for this service is rela- 
tively small in relation to the problem and the 
number of States asking for consultation, and 
assistance has often had to be deferred. 
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The American Public Welfare Association, the 
National Civil Service Reform League, and the 
Civil Service Assembly have been much interested 
in the development of the merit systems under 
the Social Security Act and have advised 
with State administrators and merit-system 
councils and supervisors on the problems with 
which they are confronted. The League of 
Women Voters and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, which have national programs sup- 
porting merit systems, have been instrumental in 
many States in obtaining public support and 
understanding, and other civic organizations have 
also been helpful. 

One of the byproducts of the merit system is 
better understanding of and increased confidence 
in the administration of the public assistance and 
employment security programs. The establish- 
ment of a career system will further assist the 
operating agencies in the attainment of other 
objectives, not only by assuring selection on a 
merit basis and the retention of qualified personnel 
but also by releasing administrative heads from 
pressure of job seekers and by promoting sound 
public appreciation of the programs. 

Among the administrative problems which will 
have to be faced after the initial installation of 
the merit system will be to develop an adequate 
service-rating system, to make effective the pro- 
bational period for appointees, and to establish a 
sound system,of promotions and orderly and fair 
procedures for handling reductions of force, dis- 
missals, and appeals. While these matters have 
received some attention in the rules and regula- 
tions adopted, the administrative agencies have 
had to defer, in most instances, the development 
of actual practices and procedures because of the 
urgency of the installation of the classification 
and examination programs. 

In days of national emergency, civil prepared- 
ness, as well as military preparedness, is essential. 
The State agencies, in developing functioning 
merit systems, are meeting the challenge of making 
effective the administration of a democracy. If 
the promise of 6 months of progress is borne out, 
these agencies will be looked to as leaders in 
developing efficient administrative machinery, 
adapted to the nonpartisan personnel manage- 
ment which is an integral part of effective govern- 
mental operation geared to the important needs of 
a critical time. 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY - RESEARCH AND STATISTICS DIVISION 


Review of the Month 


A larger amount of unemployment benefits was 
disbursed during May than in any other month 
in the history of the employment security program. 
A minimum of 1.4 million claimants received 
nearly $54.9 million in compensation for 5.5 
million weeks of unemployment. Most of the 
30-percent increase over April in benefit payments 
was attributable to the expansion in compensable 
claim loads in States which initiated uniform 
benefit years in April, although seasonal curtail- 
ment of employment in certain industries con- 
tributed to the rise in benefit payments and to 
the record volume of 7.3 million claims received 
during the month. Placements completed by 


Chart I.—Average number of claimants drawing 
benefits, by months, January 1939-May 1940 ' 
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public employment offices were nearly a fifth 
higher than in April, reflecting to a considerable 
extent a general seasonal pick-up in agricultural 
activity and construction. Jobs filled in private 
employment totaled 304,000, approaching the 
record number of 308,000 established in October 
1939. In addition to these complete placements, 
public employment offices were instrumental in 
making nearly 84,000 supplemental placements, 
an increase of 86 percent over April. The active 
file of job seekers registered in public employment 
offices remained practically unchanged, with 5.7 
million registrants available for work. 
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Reports from several States indicated that 
changes in claim loads were largely influenced by 
employment conditions in a few industries. Lay. 
offs in the textile and shoe industries in Maine 
were offset by increased employment in lumbering, 
construction, and in resort industries. Increased 
activity in lumbering and construction operations 
contributed to the reduced claim load in New 
Hampshire. In New Jersey the increased number 
of claims resulted partly from curtailed employ- 
ment in the textile industry. Maryland reported 
reduced activity in the coal-mining, textile, wear- 
ing-apparel, steel, and oyster-packing industries. 
Lay-offs in textile mills and fertilizer plants 
occurred in South Carolina. In Alabama reduced 
activity in the textile, fertilizer, and cotton-seed 
oil industries was partially offset by expanding 
employment in lumbering, construction, coal 
mining, and steel operations. Mississippi re- 
ported lay-offs in textiles, wearing apparel, and 
lumbering, as well as a seasonal decline in the 
fertilizer industry. Missouri attributed part of 
its increased claim load to reduced working hours 
in shoe, iron and steel, and textile manufacture, 
The increased claim load in Georgia partly re- 
flected lay-offs in the fertilizer, cotton-seed oil, and 
cotton-textile industries; wool-textile activity im- 
proved because of army orders for blankets and 
other items related to the national defense pro- 
gram. Illinois reported a slackening in the shoe 
and coal-mining industries and rehirings in con- 
struction and steel operations. In Iowa employ- 
ment was reduced in the farm equipment, food 
manufacturing, and finished lumber products in- 
dustries, but increased in other industries. Min- 
nesota reported increased activity in mining, 
construction, logging, and water transportation. 


Insurance Activities 


The 7.3 million continued claims filed by un- 
employed workers during May represented an 
increase of 10.2 percent over the previous high 
reached in April (table 1). The number of 
compensable claims, which formed more than 
three-fourths of all claims, increased 27 percent, 
while claims filed to meet waiting-period require- 
ments of State laws declined 23 percent. For 22 
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Table 1.—Continued claims received, weeks compensated, and benefits paid, by States, May 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 26, 1940] 




































































Continued claims ! Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
— yy ta Per- Per- Per- 
ion an centage O ” centage Partial cen 
number = sab ue — a Partial eur 2° froms and part- | Partia 
rom part- ] 
April April | Tol | total | only? April | T°! | total com-| only 2 
com- bined 2 
bined ? 
ERE Sy 7, 200,721 |{+10.2 |5, 573,719 | 45,464,119 | +31.1 [4,968,049 [477,912 |_....__. $54, 879, 227 | +29.8 |$51, 585, 310 |$3, 089, 543 |......__ 
ion I: 
Connecticut... ...--. 78, 190 —6.6 1, 835 62, 643 +5.7 52, 494 | 10, 149 ( 586, 676 +.6 520, 975 64, 060 5) 
RR. 93,494 | —10.3 70, 543 76,455 | +45.0 70,003 | 6,452 470, +42. 2 444, 040 161 
Massachusetts... .. 478, 769 | +22.5 | 362,363 374,813 | +86.9 | 374,813 ye 3, 744, 480 | +87.1 | 3,744,430 3 
New Hampshire 62,427 | —12.1 43, 506 46,855 | +14.3 A 8, 947 373, +2.9 326, 357 46, 668 
Rhode Island... ._. 187,338 | +14.8 | 157,885 157,885 | +50.6 | 136,903 | 20,982 5 1, 511, 186 56.7 | 1,417,684 93, 502 
Verment Ritiséasei 13,798 | —28.4 11, 004 10,004 | —26.6 9,331 | 1,573} 1,359 90, —30.9 83, 001 7, 070 512 
“New York eel ae 1, 484, 831 | +36.0 |1,076,758 | 951,437 | +126.7 | 951,437| @) @) | 10,878,142 |4100.5 | 10,878, 142 @) ®) 
Region 
Delaware_........-.. 10,960 | —7.0 9, 180 9, 136 —4.8 7,648 | 1,488 1,310 78,844 | —L9 69, 207 8, 057 
New Jersey. ......-. 260, 515 +2.1 190, 741 189, 677 +14.9 | 189,677 8 1,741, 210 | +13.8 | 1,741,210 
ree eatbalde 617, 025 —5.6 | 445, 283 490,940 | +17.8 | 490,940 @ () 5,311,123 | +14.9 | 5,311,123 8 
in 4 
District of Colum- 

ERS ae 21,011 | —15.7 16, 895 17,289 | —19.7 16, 449 840 (5 146,012 | —21.3 140, 470 5, 542 
Maryland........-- 126, 204 +7.3 104, 074 97,749 | +48.0 86, 967 | 10,782 | 9, 586 820, 199 | +47.6 752, 67, 214 339 
North Carolina 137, 503 | +15.2 | 106,470 95, 900 +8.0 88,576 | 7,324 6,523 439,733 | +7.5 417, 236 22,151 | 18,399 
_ ET 131, 560 | +46.4 04, 090 101,855 | +172.4 04,734 | 7,121) 6,813 731, 832 tin. 6 693, 448 38,358 | 36, 525 
bg | Virginia... .... 89,119 | +18.2 66, 381 58, 107 | +316.9 57, 283 4324 (5 440,793 |+-270.8 433, 073 7,72 ® 
ion V: 

Kentucky........-.. 58, 497 +8. 4 39, 286 77, 276 +45.8 60,961 | 16,315 (5 544, 404 | +38.3 465, 272 74, 795 
Michigan... ...... 216, 384 (") 175, 587 164, 038 +5.5 | 154,083 | 9,055 es 1, 839,686 | +7.0| 1,787,025 52, 661 3 
Region Vi seithinweendat ,143 | —25 | 275,429 § 280, 893 —65.1 777 | 52,116 5) $2,600,865 | —7.6 | 2,342,835 seas 
ion V. . 
ENS 587,325 | +46.4 | 476,110 453,949 | +08.0 7,150 |106, 799 5, 384,759 |+100.8 | 4,517,045 860, 831 | 544,003 
SERS 133, 272 | +-10.3 106, 334 106, 222 +27.3 82, 598 | 23,624 ® 1,052, 517 | +33.2 920, 334 132, 029 (5) 
nav 55,549 | —14.8 35, 179 35, 135 —12.6 30,558 | 4,577 2, 892 344, 546 | —16.2 316, 550 27, 996 15, 348 
on 
Alabama... . 95, 692 | +10.1 73, 507 72, 098 +17.1 63,844 | 8,254 6,677 465, 238 | +-16.4 416, 117 48,789 | 39,715 
Florida... 71, 706 | +17.1 5A, 306 52, 413 +8.8 45, 107 7, 306 (5 475, 032 | +118 424, 883 50, 149 NY 
ea 96, 164 | +16.9 70, 692 71, 167 +25. 7 66, 220 4,947 4,010 438, +23.7 420, 442 18, 553 14, 961 
Miss het mies 41, 635 +4.0 32, 067 31, 230 +9. 0 29, 902 | 21,328 @® 186,389 | +6.2 180, 217 25,949 @) 
South Carolina 47, 532 | +15.0 38, 448 37, 848 +23.9 31, 860 5, 988 2, 982 238,916 | +23.7 211, 523 27,372 | 13,228 
Region VIE. Ribiesiaade 116, 726 +9.9 95, 257 75, 417 —10.8 69,153 | 6, 264 1, 950 544,997 | —11.2 517, 179 27, 818 7, 588 
on : 
ST NAIR RSA 50,736 | —16.6 37, 052 36, 943 —18.0 31,024 | 5,919 1,755 310, 144 | —22.3 281, 054 28, 482 4,970 
Minnesota... .._.- 107, 966 | —30.0 95, 824 101,845 | —23.3 93,596 | 8, 249 (5) 984, 330 | —27.3 920, 348 63, 785 YY 
Nebraska... ....... 19, 173 | —23.0 16, 774 16, 542 —23.5 14, 889 1, 653 830 146, 813 | —25.2 135, 728 11, 085 828 
North Dakota...... 8,458 | —20.6 7, 605 7,436 | —13.8 6, 852 Bad 6 67,865 | —17.7 63, 337 4, 528 45 
a inacendie 7,217 | —13.4 6, 101 5, 905 36.7 5, 072 833 (®) 40, 166 | +31.0 35, 090 4, 869 ® 
n IX: 
Arkansas 66, 549 —.5 55, 365 55, 365 +7.7 52,416 | 2,949 259 369,751 | +12.8 357, 518 12, 233 1,000 
SS 29, 519 —9.9 19, 801 19, 791 —6.8 17, 105 2, 686 1, 724 168, 036 —8.5 151, 281 16, 755 10, 052 
AA 142, 859 | +24.2 87, 925 ‘ 30. 7 67, 252 | 16,231 | 9,321 670, 071 | +25.4 586, 485 83,586 | 46, 564 
“Se PEL OEE 48, 119 —4.7 38, 131 36, 920 —10 30,810 | 6,110 1, 063 332, 667 —2.6 296, 286 36, 381 4, 483 
on : 
Louisiana. ._..._. 108, 812 | +15.0 88, 226 83, 651 +31.7 79,005 | 4,646 (5 615, 936 | +28.2 588, 832 26, 359 ® 
New Mexico...... 13, 421 —7.6 11, 579 11, 638 —2.1 10, 073 1, 565 1, 164 100, 860 —13 89, 447 11, 413 8, 
Reon Ni els 180,279 | +2.6 96, 133 117, 310 +4.8 100, 957 | 16,353 (‘5 856,204 | +2.1 779, 615 76, 368 (5 
on 4 
Arizona... 13, 934 —2.1 10, 416 10, 163 —3.7 9, 476 687 108, 952 —4.6 103, 559 5, 393 190 
Colorado._........ 47, 416 —7.7 41, 182 43, 886 -—11 37, 371 6, 515 3, 712 438, 547 +.3 388, 174 49, 701 27, 210 
ss SSS 19, 844 | —26.8 16, 644 17, 393 — 22.1 16, 348 1,045 (8) 188, 1438 | —25.4 179, 682 3” 5) 
Montr.na 30,195 | —25.8 26, 504 25, 825 —26.9 25, 825 ) () 269, 244 | —29.6 269, 244 
tab... 9,925 | —23.8 8, 819 8, 973 —20.6 7,275 | 1,698 861 97,476 | —18.5 85, 689 11, 787 5, 600 
bene yresing 11, 164 | —19.4 9, 106 9, 451 —8.6 7,133 | 2,318 | 1,605 111, 119 —9.2 91, 282 19,837 | 13,759 
on : 
California.......... 538, 596 +1.0 | 484, 467 4 447,917 +1.7 | 375,363 | 54, 505 (5 6,087,145 | +1.0] 5,408,714 495, 147 ® 
ss / aaa 9, 176 —5.5 8, 100 7, 514 —13.3 6, 910 604 13 96, 763 | —13.9 91, 082 5, 681 102 
0 RE 42,471 | —29.8 33, 781 33, 553 —20.9 27, 6,168 | 4, 590 388, 508 | —22.2 339, 233 47, 159 871 
Te — sinita 90,656 | —11L.9 76, 733 75, 360 —7.3 65, 10, 153 (5) 868, 407 | —10.2 783, 625 84, 782 ( 
rrito - 
Se 5, 800 26.4 3, 903 4 3, 605 +11.9 3, 289 207 0 51,057 | +16.7 48, 623 1,770 0 
eee 4,977 —8.6 4, 338 4,319; +2.7 2,040 | 2,279 2, 253 30, 760 —.2 18, 356 12, 404 12, 190 
! Waiting-period claims are represented by difference between total number ’ Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total 





and number of compensable claims. 

* Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State law in 
Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. In Massachusetts 
and Mississippi, provision for such payments becomes effective October 
1940. Of these States, only Mississippi provides for payments of less than 
- = weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, i. e., part-total unem- 
Ployment. 

— supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemploy- 
nt. 

‘Includes some weeks not classified by type of unemployment; 109 in 
Alaska and 18,049 in California. 
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unemployment. 
¢ Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for benefit 
— of one quarter. Number of weeks represented by each such payment 
determined by dividing amount paid by claimant’s benefit rate for total 
unemployment. 


? Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Excludes 100 payments amounting to $2,614 arising from recalculation 
of weekly benefit amounts and 610 payments for 1,466 weeks —- 
$15,521 for payment of miners’ claims resulting from labor dispute in 1939. 
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States which reported higher volumes of total 
continued claims in May, increases of 20 percent 
or more were shown in Alaska, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, New York, and Virginia. All 
_ these States except Alaska and Missouri initiated 
uniform benefit years in April. Declines in excess 
of 20 percent were reported by Idaho, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Utah, and Vermont. 


Chart II.—Number of weeks compensated, by type of 
unemployment, for weeks ended in January-May 
1940 


OF WEEKS 
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Approximately 5.5 million weeks of unemploy- 
ment were compensated during May, an increase 
of 31 percent over April. An increase in .the 
number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
was reported by 29 States. As in previous 
months, about 90 percent of the compensated 
weeks were for total unemployment. The number 
of weeks compensated for total unemployment, 
however, increased 1.2 million weeks over the 
April volume. Approximately 478,000 weeks of 
partial and part-total unemployment, or 95,000 
more than in April, were compensated during 
May. A relatively large proportion of weeks of 
unemployment compensated in Hawaii, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and Wyoming were for partial 
and part-total unemployment; more than one- 
third of all weeks of partial and part-total unem- 
ployment for the country as » whole were com- 
pensated by California and Illinois. 

Employment security agencies issued approxi- 
mately $54.9 million in benefit payments during 
May, $6 million more than the previous high 
established in March 1939, when all but two 


Table 2.—Average number of claimants receiving 
benefits, number receiving first payments, and 
number exhausting benefit rights, by States, May 1949 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 26, 1940] 














Average number of | 
claimants receiving, =~ receiving 
benefits ! st payments | Number 
of claim. 
Social Security Board ants ex- 
region and State Percent- Percent-/hausting 
age age benefit 
Number | change | Number | change | rights 
from from 
April April 
Sea ces 1, 201, 004 +25.0 | 2 720,206 | ?+-18.9 | ? 202, 605 
Region I: 
Connecticut_._....... 13, 991 +1.6 7, 304 —8.2 4, 502 
SARS 18,218 | +58.3 8,912 | —50.9 127 
Massachusetts... ___ 81,058 | +60.7 61,999 | +43.1 9, 682 
New ~ 10, 554 +8.5 5,218 | —31.1 2, 224 
Rhode Island_- “ 33, 313 +36.7 13, 881 —63.1 3, 784 
Se osgRiats 2, 686 —22.8 1, 101 +5.6 623 
Region II: 
ea 195,939 | +101.5 | 203,087} +84.0 5125 
Region III 
Delaware.........._.. 2, 045 —5.1 1, 260 +11 79 
New Jersey_.........| 41,089 +8.0 23, 413 —.3 16, 433 
Pennsylvania_______. 112,418 | +21.3 59,785 | +18.7 43, 409 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. 4,123 | —17.6 1,306 | —28.7 4756 
Maryland......._____ 21, 846 +42. 3 10, 462 —0.7 181 
North Carolina_____- 20, 470 —4.7 12, 093 +13.7 52, 641 
miner 20, 508 | +154.4 17, 712 +19.0 0 
Resin V: Virginia._.____. 12, 216 | +269.7 16, 374 (5) 421 
0 
Kentucky........_... 16,676 | +39.4 6,897 | +60.3 2, 766 
Michigan __. = 37, 160 +4.6 17, 387 +30. 5 7, 738 
Ohio_. chiahadue 63, 042 —2.8 22, 202 —5.8 | 211,404 
Region VI: 
ee 100,309 | +99.4 80,544; +11.6 1, 901 
DOGIOMR. .....-.-cccce] Me) +014 (*) sii candi (*) 
» aries 7,904 | —15.4 (® eons ® 
Region VII: 
Ee 16, 074 +16.3 6, 352 +48.9 2, 360 
I iiiciieieidalins oid 11, 712 +5.6 4, 382 —12.7 3, 818 
| ELAS 14, 932 +15.7 8, 063 +14.6 5, 734 
Mississippi_.......... 7, 064 +8. 1 3,690 | +40.3 2, 262 
ee Carolina....... 8,112 +15.1 3,314 +6.4 31, 520 
| eRe 15,008 | —24.0 6,864 |) +10.1 3 3, 367 
Region VIII: 
RSP are &, 646 —14.4 4,016 —13.8 3, 411 
Minnesota........._- 23, 288 —24.0 7, 102 —19.2 6, 239 
Nebraska 3,931 | —20.6 1,084 | —22.3 1, 095 
North Dakota.. 1, 706 —14.9 744 +47.3 394 
South Dakota__.._.__ 1,437 |} +62.6 —4.3 35 
Region IX: 
iis nic nian 12,628 | +12.1 4,570 | —31.1 2,012 
SS 4, 504 —9.3 2 801 +30. 1 1,841 
ieee 18, 568 +27.1 14, 599 +39.8 8, 691 
Oklahoma............ 8,614 +3.9 4, 042 —21.5 3, 550 
Region X: 
RES S 17, 133 +17.1 10, 006 +69.5 5, 361 
New Mexico......... 2,485 | —10.0 952 | +10.1 580 
| a BNE eT | 26,724 +4.5 13, 034 +6.5 8, 130 
Region XI: 
iain nan cit 2, 306 —6.2 1, 053 —2.6 878 
“aes 9, 850 —4,4 3, 733 —1.4 1, 981 
| ER Sa 4,109 —22.5 1, 416 —43 1, 042 
EES 6, 172 —25.6 1, 329 —25.2 $2,131 
#2 S 2, 053 —22.9 509 —15.2 677 
Wyoming............ 2, 214 —7.3 1, 154 +10.9 852 
Region XII: 
2 OS 102, 699 —1.9 32, 071 —8.4 18, 049 
ae ETERS: 1,718 | —15.8 512 | —19.9 390 
Ll lal 7, 528 —29.0 3, 609 —10.8 2, 980 
Washineton salisiiaaabaaicha 17, 506 —8.6 6, 706 —14.0 3,814 
Territories 
Alaska pidinadiaks-akinisaticemitl 838 +5.3 671 | +128.2 118 
a 1,008 | +11.0 313 | —49.3 208 




















1 Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
during weeks ended within month. 

1 Excludes Indiana and Wisconsi 

3 Represents claimants cxheusting benefit zights under uniform-duration 
provisions of State laws. 

4 Represents claimants exhausting maximum benefit rights, which are 
based on weeks of unemployment instead of wage credits in Case period. 

5 Percentage increase of over 1,000 percent. 

¢ Provisions of State law not comparable. 
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States were paying benefits, and 30 percent more 
than in April 1940. Of the 29 States reporting 
increased payments in May, 21 were located east 
of the Mississippi. All the States which initiated 
uniform benefit years in April reported large in- 
creases; payments more than doubled in Illinois, 
New York, Virginia, and West Virginia, and in- 
creases in excess of 30 percent were reported by 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and South Dakota. Indiana and Kentucky also 
experienced gains of more than 30 percent. Of 
the 22 States reporting reduced benefits in May, 
declines of 20 percent or more were shown in the 
District of Columbia, Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, and Vermont. Dis- 
bursements in New York accounted for nearly one- 
fifth of the total benefits paid during the month. 


Despite the cessation in July 1939 of benefits 
paid under this program to railroad workers, bene- 
fit disbursements increased 12.1 percent in the 
first 5 months of 1940 for the 49 States which 
paid benefits throughout both 1939 and 1940. 
Increased payments were shown for 32 States, 
including not only most States which inaugurated 
benefit-payment operations in January 1939 but 
also some States with longer payment experience. 
Legislative changes providing for more nearly 
adequate payments in 1940 accounted for part of 
the increase in some of the States. 

Reflecting to a considerable extent the marked 
increase in compensable claims in States beginning 
uniform benefit years in April, the total weekly 
average number of claimants receiving benefits 
during May increased 25 percent to 1.2 million, 


Table 3.—Collections deposited in State clearing accounts, January-May 1940, and funds available for benefits 


as of May 31, 


1940, by States 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 26, 1940] 
{Amounts in thousands] 





Collections deposited ! 





Funds available 
Percentage | for benefits as of 


Social Security Board 
January-May | change from May 31, 1940? 


region and State 





1940 January-May | 
1939 2 
Total. __.... $422, 005 | ++43.0 | $1, 739, 650 

Region I | 

Connecticut . . j | 9, 364 +13.7 5 34, 246 

Maine A 2, 038 +1.4 | 4, 139 

Massachusetts 19, 717 | +6. 5 79, 729 || 

New Hampshire 1, 185 | () 5, 811 |} 

Rhode Island 4,170 | (*) 9, 689 || 

hy 554 (8) 12,744 
Region IT: | 

New York.. 63, 743 | (*) 207, 410 
Region III: | 

Delaware. .......... 1, 233 | +3.5 | 6, 516 

New Jersey. ...... 23, 978 | +7.8 | 116, 490 

Pennsylvania 42, 719 | +9.7 | 117, 716 
Region IV: | 

District of Columbia __| 3, 103 | +3.3 | 18, 787 

Maryland 6, 345 | 7.9 19, 393 

ae \ emogeane .| a Le . = 

rginia ¢ . —3.1 | , 87 

Region Virginia 4, 350 | +5.3 | 16, 269 

ion V: | 

Kentucky - ..... 5, 330 | —7.0 | 29, 195 

Michigan. ...... 24, 940 | +9. 8 62, 736 || 
Bere ES 29, 757 +8.8 150, 490 |) 

lion VI: 

Iinois 35, 762 +3.9 191, 145 

Indiana aes 10, 460 +5.1 40, 377 
Bee vn Liaaetieel 4, 570 — 25.3 52, 738 || 

ion VII: 

Alabama...... ate 4, 785 13.4 14, 729 

Florida 3, 389 , —13 14, 605 

I so inssciaiiorpelilgiiee 4,311 (®) 23, 399 

Mississippi - - 1, 264 (*) 4, 458 














| Collections deposited ! 
Funds available 
| 
| ~~ ye gy Percentage (for benefits as of 
| | January-May | change from May 31, 1940 
1940 January-May 
| 1939 
Region V1I—Conttnued. 
i] South Carolina $2, 270 (*) 7 $10, 430 
|| ‘Tennessee... _. 4, 256 4.0 14, 701 
|| Region VIII: | 
Iowa eet AES 3, 849 -7.1 16, 340 
Minnesota 6, 418 —9.3 24, 087 
Nebraska 1, 540 —23.6 10, 453 
i] North Dakota 345 —21.9 2, 
South Dakota. -.. 5Al —6.2 3, 128 
Region IX: | 
} Arkansas --_._. 1,713 —13 7, 504 
Kansas . ; | 2, 299 —18.4 14, 906 
eae 9, 764 —1.5 56, 091 
1} Oklahoma. _._. : 3,175 1) 16, 297 
|| Region X: 
Louisiana._._......__.| 4,141 —2.1 18, 612 
New Mexico ‘ 680 —5.8 2, 905 
1 ES Se ee 9, 172 —4.0 50, 537 
|| Region XI: 
Arizona... .. aes 1, 067 —4.1 108 
| Colorado... PRES 2, 392 —5.4 11, 118 
\| Se 931 —3.2 701 
1} Montana. -_._._- | 1, 304 —4.7 6, 244 
iad eeieiti 1, 320 -L1 3, 890 
Wyoming........... 557 —19.9 2, 503 
|} Region XII: | 
i] California... _..... 37, 534 —1.6 158, 619 
i] Ee 444 —5.0 1, 559 
Oregon... _... 3, 149 (*) 8, 534 
Washington __......_-| 5, 254 (*) 22, 231 
|| Territories: 
1] SES es 176 +3.5 1,050 
a RE 891 (*) 5, 682 











! Represents contributions plus such penalties and interest collecte from 
employers and contributions from employees as are available for benefit 
yments. Figures are adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dis- 
ored contribution checks. Employer contributions of 2.7 percent of 
taxable wages are collected in all States except the District of Columbia and 
Michigan, where rate is 3 percent. In New York, rate is 3 percent for em- 
Ployers subject to State but not Federal law and 2.7 percent for those em- 
ployers subject to both laws. Employee contributions of 1.5 percent of 
taxable wages are collected in Rhode Island; 1 percent in Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky, and New Jersey: and 0.5 nt in Louisiana. 

* Data for 2 periods are not adjusted for changes resulting from law, effec- 
tive with pay rolls subsequent to June 30, 1939, providing that contributions 
from railroad industry be deposited in railroad unemployment insurance 
account of Railroad Retirement Board. 
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3 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, 
benefit-payment account, and unemployment trust fund account main- 
tained in the U.S. Treasury. 

; ‘ vy on 40 States reporting comparable data for both periods. See 
ootnote 6. 

5 See table 4, footnote 3. 

* Not = since data for States that shifted either wholly or in part 
from a — ly to a quarterly contribution basis during 1939 or 1940 are not 
com " 

’ Adjusted for transfer to railroad unemployment insurance account: 
South Carolina, $662,456; Vermont, $327,074. 
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Chart III.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in 
January—May 1940 


THOUSANDS OF CLAIMS 
1g800 





° 
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the highest volume this year (table 2). A larger 
number of recipients were reported by 28 States, 
with the principal expansions in States initiating 
uniform benefit years in April. Of the 23 States 
reporting reduced average numbers of claimants, 
the sharpest declines occurred in Idaho, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, Tennessee, 
Utah, and Vermont. The 6 States with the 
largest weekly average number of claimants— 
California, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania—accounted for 55 per- 
cent of the total. 

A further increase in the number of claimants 
receiving first payments occurred in May when 
more than 720,000 workers, exclusive of recipients 
in Indiana and Wisconsin, drew their initial bene- 
fit checks of the year. This number represented 
an increase of 19 percent from April and was also 
the highest for any one month on record. In- 
creases were reported by 24 States; the most pro- 
nounced gains occurred in Alaska and West Vir- 
ginia, where the number of new recipients more 
than doubled. Expansions in excess of 50 percent 
were also reported by Kentucky, Louisiana, and 
New York, and increases of 30 percent or more by 
7 other States. Reductions in excess of 50 per- 
cent occurred in Maine, Maryland, Rhode Island, 
and South Dakota, where the bulk of first pay- 
ments were issued during April to initiate uniform 
benefit years. Seven additional States reported 
declines of more than 20 percent. 
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Table 4.—Status of State accounts in the unemploy. 
ment trust fund, by States, fiscal year 1939-40 through 
May ' 


{In thousands] 

















Fiscal year 1939-40 through May 
Balance 
Social Security Board tJ 
region and State | "30 Iga. Interest | With- | Balance 
Deposits! received] drawals Si ie 
OE i nacibavsdnin $1, 273, 609 |$848, 247 | $27, 187 |$428, 701 |$1, 720, 342 
I: 
Connecticut... ....- 21,565 | 17,773 490 | * 5,833 33, 905 
DR cake andidiences 2, 355 4, 190 60 2, 515 4, 000 
Massachusetts. ..... 60,443 | 38, 950 1,285 | 21,200 79, 478 
New eee. --- 4, 540 2, 967 100 1, 940 5, 667 
Rhode Island. -_..._. 7, 538 8, 586 171 7, 445 8, 850 
OT 2, 286 1, 480 50 1, 082 42,734 
Region II: 
oe 140, 859 | 133,114 3,154 71,750 205, 377 
Region III: 
a scnbacdwns 4, 627 2, 470 100 715 6, 482 
New Jersey _......-- 80, 47,218 1,745 | 13,625 115, 
aket yivania hacia: 75,767 | 81,883 1,666 | 43,500 115, 816 
a otrict of Columbia. 13, 153 446 287 1, 475 18, 411 
ae 10,775 | 13,194 272 5, 075 19, 166 
North Carolina. -. _. 13, 641 10, 374 311 3, 325 21, 001 
i |S 3, 604 207 4, 085 19, 806 
West Virginia. ...... 8, 804 9, 414 204 3, 100 15, 412 
Region V: 
Kentucky..........- 21, 541 10, 212 452 3, 615 28, 500 
Michigan. .......... 43,775 | 47,256 865 | 30, 000 61, 896 
hie aR 113,312 | 58, 042 2,360 | 23,658 065 
Region VI 
See 153,885 | 69, 570 3,145 | 37,000 189, 600 
EEE 27,165 | 20, 865 8, 450 40, 188 
Wisconsin..........- 43, 405 11,771 881 3, 850 52, 207 
Region VII 
Alabama.........._- 9, 307 9, 059 209 3,940 14, 635 
PE ictiicanchwwns, 12, 587 6, 410 237 4,775 14, 450 
Si dkwtesescoss 17, 567 7, 800 357 3, 300 22, 44 
Mississippi.........- 3, 257 2, 560 72 1, 512 4, 
South eng 8, 982 3, 800 176 2,613 410, 345 
‘Tennessee........... 10, 636 8, 490 231 4, 904 14, 458 
Region VIII: 
, ae 11, 784 7,877 253 3, 650 16, 204 
Minnesota. ....-.... 17,324 | 14,082 401 7, 950 , 807 
Nebraska. _........- 8, 100 3, 630 175 1, 505 10, 400 
North Dakota_..... 1,974 875 42 547 2, 344 
South Dakota....... 2, 235 1,110 49 271 3,123 
nee Ix: 
Arkansas........... 5, 786 3, 379 125 2, 045 7,25 
EE 11,534 244 1, 836 14, 847 
Missouri. .........- 41,507 | 19,175 8&2 5, 975 55, 589 
Oklahoma........... 12, 849 , 425 267 3, 275 16, 266 
Region X: 
Louisiana. ....-..... 13, 644 9, 165 288 4, 950 18, 147 
New Mexico 2, 515 1, 395 50 1, 065 2, 895 
ee 37, 562 | 20, 868 802 9, 100 50, 132 
Region XI 
Sc nnntbondeds 2, ORG 2, 122 45 1, 180 3, 073 
Ee 9, 437 4, 862 192 3, 410 11, 081 
f iinbdineih upimee 2, 327 1, 957 51 1, 725 2,610 
a 6, 049 2, 675 117 3, 065 5, 776 
Lip adiiatneantn 2, 565 2, 660 58 1, 455 3, 828 
[s,s 2, 304 1, 241 47 1,170 2, 422 
Region XII: 
California.......... 124,084 | 76,513 2,638 | 46,750 156, 485 
— i tah aici 1, 5461 924 30 1, 005 1, 510 
ES SR 6, 478 5, 633 139 3, 950 8, 300 
Washington tiewacens 19, 047 | 10, 530 394 7, 800 22, 171 
Territories: 
Saas coteaits tiapleel 820 570 18 400 1, 008 
ee ebencaketwetn 4, 005 1, 890 86 390 5, 591 




















1 Federal contributions from em Mee ee Ne have been collectible in al] States 
since Jan. 1, 1936. Employee contributions on wages earned are also required 
by Alabama, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Rhode 


1 Interest is received at end of each quarter of fiscal year. 
3 Under provision of the Connecticut law, administrative grants equal to 
preliminary and “‘liquidating’”’ amount to > be trans to railroad unem- 
plo ent insurance account are to be withheld by ie Social Security Board, 
a is — " withdraw from unemployment compensation funds 
the am ts necessary for fan yy ive p up to amount so with- 
held. As of May 31, 1040, $783,000 had been withheld. 
* Adjusted for transfer to fhe Tinemploy ment insurance account: 
South Carolina, $662,456; vemsat, $327,074. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac 
counts and Deposits. 
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The number of claimants exhausting benefit 
rights again declined, to 203,000 in May, the 
lowest volume this year. Declines were reported 


Table 5.—Number of weeks of unemployment compen- 
sated and amount of benefits paid on interstate 
claims! received as liable and as agent State, by 
States, May 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 5, 1940) 




















Number of weeks of 
unemployment com- | Amount of benefits on 
pensated on inter- interstate claims re- 
Social Security Board state claims received ceived as— 
region and State as— 
Liable State) Agent State| Liable State! Agent State 
eee 194, 227 194, 227 | $2, 193,647 | $2, 193, 647 
m I: 
Connecticut. .......- 3, 396 2, 866 37, 534 32, 097 
PE itdiitincendeces 2,044 1, 690 14, 637 17, 189 
Massachusetts... .... 5, 792 9, 459 63, 741 98, 706 
New Hampshire. .... 4, 085 1, 852 38, 035 17, 939 
Rhode Island _......- 4, 275 3, 002 47, 887 32, 755 
. tras 974 738 9, 572 7, 613 
Region II: 
New York.........-.. 19, 001 10, 903 232, 220 126, 763 
Region III: 
Delaware. ........... 1, 216 651 13, 200 6, 561 
New Jersey. ......... 4, 402 6, 532 45, 590 78, 001 
Pennsylvania_....... 8, 331 9, 568 97,179 106, 960 
IV: 
District of Columbia. 1, 469 1, 682 15, 058 17, 493 
Maryland.......... 3, 789 2, 650 905 28, 214 
North Carolina... .... 2, 039 2, 323 12, 455 21, 703 
SE 3, 509 3, 187 33, 655 20, 514 
hay | Virginia... .... 1, 650 2, 992 13, 309 32, 055 
R : 
Kentucky............ 2, 204 3,972 18, 155 42, 845 
Michigan ...........- 7, 567 3, 873 93, 420 45, 491 
Sea. 6, 393 5, 952 70, 493 70, 
VI: 
i 13, 507 7, 748 186, 814 91, 407 
+a 3, 970 3, 896 49, 076 46, 284 
Wisconsin... .......- 582 3, 068 7, 219 37, 303 
Region VII: 
Alabama...........- 2, 922 3, 427 2A, 083 31, 818 
| ES 3, 806 6, 172 41, 219 68, 332 
md a aapine a 3, 128 3, 150 24, 505 30, 384 
M ae 1,718 2, 550 14, 241 3, 596 
South Carolina... ... 1, 086 1,724 9, 168 13, 715 
Tennessee._.......... 3, 614 4, 553 32, 247 44, 566 
Region VIII: 
a 1, 816 2, 678 18, 617 33, 027 
Minnesota... ........ 2, 939 2, 893 30, 929 34, 126 
Nebraska ............ 1,771 1, 693 17, 492 20, 425 
North Dakota... ._.. 668 839 6, 796 9, 641 
South Dakota........ 550 800 4, 497 8, 938 
Region [X: 
EG Secccceccns 3, 656 4, 167 29, 730 46, 060 
ERA 2, 061 3, 072 20, 690 34, 635 
SE 3, 616 6, 980 34, 956 82, 634 
1. Sea ae 3, 097 5, 765 31, 460 66, 515 
SE 3, 463 3, 180 33, 761 31, 099 
New Mexico. .......- 2, 352 1, 208 23, 807 14, 920 
ceiptticnnnmedod 5, 518 7, 357 52, 216 85, 562 
Region XI: 
ES 2,061 2, 256 23, 533 27, 873 
ER ERRARPREE 4, 053 2, 644 41, 525 32, 502 
1 RR 2, 488 2,029 29, 565 25, 930 
Montana... 2,917 1,313 31, 175 16, 019 
wreaie | “| auaw| "Xt 
yoming... 1, 8, 
Region XII: 
California............ 21, 144 19, 884 305, 856 225, 562 
TS 2, 305 1, 254 30, 644 17, 245 
REDS 2, 863 5, 245 34, 795 70, 997 
Washington.......... 4, 802 5, 701 61, 144 72, 882 
Sick tcieaceu 956 278 14, 540 3,314 
SSR 122 204 1, 419 4, 121 
dd IRE SPEER DP Eiickaititacnial 3 184 

















1 Includes claims for partial unemployment for a number of States although 
such payments are not provided in interstate benefit-payment plan. 

’ its 14 weeks amounting to $184 for Washington as liable State for 
which break-down by agent State was not reported. 
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in 26 States. In Virginia, where no exhaustions 
occurred, and in West Virginia, where only 21 
claimants exhausted benefit rights, all claim series 
were interrupted, and additional waiting periods 
were served at the beginning of the uniform bene- 
fit year in April. In New Hampshire, on the 
other hand, claimants exhausting benefits in the 
third month since the beginning of the uniform 
benefit year were 7 times as numerous as in April, 
and in Missouri they were more than double. 
For the country as a whole, the number of claim- 
ants receiving first payments exceeded those ex- 
hausting benefit rights by nearly 518,000. In 
only three States—Montana, Nebraska, and 
Utah—was the number of exhaustions greater 
than first payments. 


Status of Funds 


Collections deposited in State clearing accounts 
totaled more than $422 million for the first 5 
months of 1940 and $97 million for May (table 3). 
For the 40 States with comparable data, col- 
lections were 3 percent higher for January—May 
in 1940 than in 1939, with increases reported 
by only 16 States. On the other hand, 24 States 
reported declines, the majority of which were 
concentrated in the area west of the Mississippi. 
Most of the decreases were largely attributable 
to discontinuance of collection of contributions 
from railroads, which became effective July 1, 
1939. Wisconsin continued to show a decrease 
in excess of 25 percent. 


Interstate Claims 


More than 194,000 weeks of unemployment, an 
increase of 14.3 percent over April, were compen- 
sated through interstate claims during May (table 
5). A total of $2.2 million in benefit payments, 4 
percent of all payments, was issued to compensate 
for these claims. In 24 States more interstate 
claims were compensated as liable State than were 
transmitted to other agencies. In Alaska more 
than 3 times as many weeks of unemployment 
were compensated as liable State than were 
received as agent State, and in Montana, New 
Hampshire, and Wyoming, more than twice as 
many. On the other hand, Wisconsin, as agent 
State, transmitted more than 5 times as many 
claims as it compensated, while Hawaii and Utah 
each paid benefits for fewer than half the claims 
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Table 6.—Placement activities of public employment services for all registrants, by States, May 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 24, 1940] 






























































Applications 
Complete placements reeatved 
Private | 
Supple- Activ 
Social Security Board region Fs weal | January-May 1940 mental Per- | file as of 
and State . | place- cro | May ai, 
Total Regu- ~| Public | ™€®"S | Number | change| 1% 
Total lar Percent- from 
(over 1 | age April 
April | May | month) Total change 1940 
1 1939 from Jan- 
| wuary- 
| May 1989) 
ee 349, 531 | 304,066 | +17.4 | +25. 4 |135, 485 |1, 160,989 | ! 431.5 | 45,465 | 83,616 |1, 327,683 | —12.4 | 5, 724, 089 
Region I: 
a 6, 023 4,669) +85) +185 | 2507| 19,065| +29.9/ 1,354 200} 19,476 | —13.7 84, 206 
NS aaa aa 1, 927 1,639 | +35.8 | +10.4| 1,181 6,251 | +110) | 288 1} 10,052 | —20.9 47, 087 
Massachusetts................._.____- 4, 209 3,524 | +22.4/ +628] 2,568 / 15,021; +53.4/ 685 87| 40,410) +1.6| 209,71 
New Hampshire..................___- 2, 502 1,979 |+102.1 | +15.5| 1,247 6,854; -5.3| 613 419 7,195 | —19.7 24, 613 
SE aR 830 678 | +23.9| —9.7 432} 2,915; 112] 152 66 7,719 |+123.2 | 43, 837 
Vermont Ne cc sea ae 1, 200 1,030 | +45.3 | +30.4 495| 3,512) +19.6/| 170 15 2,526 | —31.7 18, 064 
im il: | 
New York. .... pases ; 28,876 | 26,604 | +25.7 | +41.0 | 12,713 | 103,500 | +56.1| 2,272 879 | 187,920| —29.3 | 691,332 
nm : | | | i 
SEES ESS eee ae 1, 504 1,381 | +57.6| —8.0 S47} 4,401) +4132) 123} 30 2,993 —6.9 12, 416 
New Jersey. ---------..-.-............| 10,654 10,148 | +20.4| +3.0| 5,565) 42830/ +446)  506| 1,310| 47.849| —23.2/| 265.92 
I i cinccinaiscesnons -| 16,950} 11,712| +13.7| +47.8] 7,166 | 48,152) 447.6) 5,238/ 895/ 133,738 | +1.7| 356,204 
Region : | | 
District of Columbia_.................| 5,069 4,427 | +35.0) +8.8/ 1,862; 16,173; +100) 642) 3 | 9,503 | +3.8 34, 509 
TS REET My 4,421 | +39.3 | +56.4/ 1,849 | 15,057 | +43.3 485 | 32} 21,338 | —3.5 72, 232 
North Carolina.......................| 7,289 5,705 | +16.0 | +32.2/ 2,540| 23,755) +145) 1,584) 906! 25.186) —1.7 91, 440 
Virginia ........__- ets Sasi e sx 6, 757 5,590 | +53.9 | +25.4 | 3,050 18,246 +29.7/ 1,167| 1,050| 19,793 | —18.7 57, 469 
West Virginia 8,028 | 2,618 | +13.4| +147) 1,113 | 10,824 +.9| 410/ 207| 22,764 | ~14.0 86, 673 
mv: | | | 
Kentucky. __... -| 4,415 | 3,876 | +56.6| +84.5| 1,050| 11,246) +78.4| 539/ 127| 17,304| -46| 99,407 
Michigan __- | 13,170 | 12007 | 4+24.6| +314 | @ea2| 43331) +420! 1,073 132| 48,526 | —23.5| 234, 434 
Ohio ----- | 18,696 | 17, 554 | +17.5 | +394) 7,503 | 63,885) +566) 1,142| 477| 74,643 | -11.4| 310,496 
Region : | ) | | 
tata a | 15,357] 15,192) +7.1| +244] 6817| 62,539/; +19.9 165| 840| 57,780) -—6.8 | 202, 455 
ed lh haem recam | 9,110 8,795 | +10.3/| +149) 4,336) 34,891) +161 315| 2,978| 38,900 -—91)| 164,093 
Wisconsin De i ee a | 7,715 7,053 | +15.6| +7.4 | 3,559 | 25,795) +15.8 662 309) 26,514) -11.8/| 116,419 
Region : | | | } | 
EES Sn a 7, 733 |+140.8 | +75.0| 2,946 | 19,611 +367) 606 314| 21,306) —5.4| 125,418 
ae -----| 2,664) 2,205 | —.3 |4168.2) 1,216 | 12,210 |1+281.3| 450 | 2,223) 16,684) —.7| 63,287 
el iin ciidtiini cakenecaal 9, 644 8,274 | +13.9| +81.1/ 3,381} 32,146) +499.8/ 1,370 156 | 36,449/ +521 | 163,044 
Cnc p NPE ES ‘i | 4, 860 2,008; —65/+48.9/ 1,231; 9,722) +121.1 | 2,762 451| 17,235| —7.0 085 
South "aa | 3,437 1,941 | +28/+81.2/ 1,190) 8657) +77.4| 1,496/ 101) 9816) +.8 46, 982 
i a ea | 6,286) 5,555 | +35.0/+4+15.6| 2604| 19,470; +242 731 4,369 14,719/ +122) 124, 601 
Region VIII: | | | 
ea 7,602; 6,174) +1.8| +.8]| 2,187| 23,980) +.9| 1,423| 563) 15,040| -13.5| 87,118 
Minnesota _._____- | 7, 164 | 6,556 | +29.1 | +21.0| 3,601; 20,920, +165) ‘608| 352/ 18.502) -13.5| 152.687 
| ERE 3,180 172%] —.6| +7.3| 815| 6875| +180] 1,454 | 52| 12,829) +24.2| 48, 506 
North Dakota................___. 2,315; 2019) -65/+249/ 819| 7,109) +135] | 296 7 4,138 | —14.1 29, 356 
South Dekota.......... eR 1, 761 | 1,166 | +57/+141| 476 4, 245 —5.0 595 | 27} 2,905; -13.1| 28,363 
Region : } / | 
See 7,086 | 6,730 | +186) +47) 1,367| 19,583| +27.3 356 | 6,209) 10,68) +5.5 54, 
RR | 4,575 4,006 | +11.2 | +73.1| 1,244 | 14,564) +98.9 569| 207) 16,474) +3.5| 60,815 
es ? | 9, 198 8,376 | —5.5 | +664 4,001) 33,301| +79.3/ 817| 523| 47.403) —3.9| 187,088 
Oklaboma OS | 6,546 | 5,835 | —11.0| +1.4 | 1, 141 | 21,030 | +256) 711) 1,007) 17,074 | —19.1 87, 812 
n 4 | | | 
Louisiana .__.._____. ; -| 3,403) 2,981 | -—9.7| —385| 1,800| 16,437 —2%6.3| 422 | 466 | 19,829 | —10.4 84, 602 
MONOD... ....-..-...-....._. | 1290] 934 | —15.6 | —25.3 530| 4,223; +21) 295 785| 3,911 | —31.2 37, 661 
Teme. -------- | 30, 651 | 28,487 | +11) +13.9| 7,508 | 127,615| +14.3| 2,164 | 40,003) 48,881| -—3.7 ‘ 
NT 3,055 | 2,673 | +11.9| +53.8 895 12, 730 | +1022; 382| 1,497) 6205) -7.1 25, 826 
Co ere | 56,457) 5,019 | +613 | +10.7/| 1,984 | 14,506} +28.4/) 438| ‘488| 14.378 | —14.9 62, 287 
RI | 4,253 | 3,505 |4+100.5| +368 | ‘O2| 8832) +33.7| 748 | 1,560) 6,755) +.1 13, 967 
CSR CS | 2821} 1,814 | 421.6 |4108.7| 1,315| 5,061; +4452) 1,007 | 487 4, —4.6 27, 722 
RR -| 1,801 1,584 | +766) +958) 331) 4,284) +55.4 217 | 165 7,590; —.5 20, 165 
SCR RRR | 1,895 744/ +506) —5.6/ 451) 2,023 +2.2 651 | 20 3,241 | +09.2 8, 583 
Region XII: | 
rnia___- 22,244] 20,182/ +127] —.1] 9,586 | 80,537 +6.2 | 2,062) 1,688 | 87,000| —25.8 486, 264 
Nevada.....___- 1, 229 1,074| —.9| +4118) (542) 4,541) +29.5 155 7| 2764| —09 5, 709 
Maki o.... | 6,031 4,760 | +21.5| +80| 2322) 17,575| +40.2/ 1,271/| 7,613| 15.532 | —36.4 43, 072 
Washington...................__. -| 9,419) 8,557 | +27.0 as | 3,785 | 27,708 | +126.7 862; 650 20,610; —.6)| 106,647 
SS 763 | 239) +112) -—49 102 848 | +50.4 474 53 1,213) -—64 2, 543 
Hawail.....-.---.-----------.-._...| 761 | 377 | —15.3 | +77.0 121 2,209 +153.3 384 11} 1,833 | +10.8 9, 971 





! Excludes Florida for January-February 1939 when private-placement activity was largely suspended. 
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Chart IV.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, July 1937-May 1940 


THOUSANDS OF 
PLACEMENTS 























*Over 97 percent of public placements are of men. 


they transmitted to other States. As in previous 
months, California continued to handle, both as 
liable and as agent State, more interstate claims 
than any other State. Interstate claims accounted 
for one-fourth or more of all weeks of total unem- 
ployment compensated in Alaska and Nevada and 
for more than 10 percent of compensated weeks of 
total unemployment in Arizona, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Vermont, and 
Wyoming. 


Placement Activities 


Job placements made through public employ- 
ment offices during May numbered approximately 
350,000, an increase of 18.7 percent over April 
(table 6). More than 304,000 jobs were filled in 
private employment, an increase of 17.4 percent 
over April, and of 25.4 percent over May 1939. 
This volume of placements also approached the 
record high of 308,400 in October 1939. In 
addition, these offices were instrumental in 
effecting nearly 84,000 supplemental placements. 

The increase in private placements in May was 
general, with gains in 41 States. Outstanding 
increases were reported by Alabama, Idaho, and 
New Hampshire, where placements more than 
doubled in May. The increases in Alabama and 
Idaho reflected chiefly a seasonal pick-up in agri- 
cultural activities; New Hampshire attributed the 
increase in jobs filled in private employment 
largely to greater activity in logging and construc- 
tion operations. Other States reporting increases 
in excess of 50 percent were Colorado, Delaware, 
Kentucky, Utah, Virginia, and Wyoming. Of 
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the 10 States showing reduced placements, only 
Hawaii and New Mexico reported declines of more 
than 15 percent. Although there was an increase 
of 8 percent over April to more than 135,000 regu- 
lar placements—jobs expected to last more than 
1 month—the proportion of such placements to all 


Table 7.—Agricultural placements, by States, May 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 13, 1940] 





























Complete place- tal 
ments ee 
Social Security Board Total 
region and State Percentage Percentage 
Num-| change | Num-| change 
ber |from April) ber | from April 
1940 1940 
+, RT ee 102, 455 | 37, 131 +60.0 | 65,324 +119.0 
Region I: 
Connecticut..._..._. 182 182 —9.9 0 4 
aa 71 71 +39. 2 0 es 
Massachusetts... ._. | 71 71 —17.4 0 3 
New Hampshire... 48 32 3) 16 
Rhode Island... _._. () (*) (®) 
Vermont............ 53 48 —27.3 5 ( 
ion II: 
New York.......... 715 715 -—12 0 () 
Region III 
es 31 31 @) 0 4 
New Jersey__....... 305 305 +46. 6 0 
Pennsylvania... ..... 187 176 —5.9 ll (?) 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. 4 4 Q@ 0 
aryland........._. 153 151 +91.1 2 
North Carolina._.._. 1, 439 473 966 “4 
Wtendusscees 1,718 723 (2) 990 
West Virginia_...... 20 19 () 1 @® 
Region V: 
Kentucky ........... 1,101 | 1,098 (® 3 
Michigan... .......- 589 584 +3.2 5 2) 
ait a sintinnesibi 585 579 +44.8 6 () 
Region VI | 
Ee 471 458 —24.3 13 
SE cn ccmcatan 200 200 +9.9 0 
Wisconsin..........- 481 469 —29.5 12 2) 
Region VII: 
p ee 3,997 | 3,907 (‘) 90 +55. 2 
| 2, 349 252 +85.3 | 2,007 —41.8 
G See 1, 304 1, 286 +119.8 18 (2) 
Mississippi. ........- 241 124 —30.7 117 —67.3 
South Carolina... _. 296 223 +106. 5 73 () 
‘Tennessee........... 5, 200 957 +434.6 | 4,243 (4) 
Region VIII: 
te ee CES ee 739 707 —27.3 32 (%) 
Minnesota... ...... | 1,009) 1,010) 15.2 89 —11.0 
Nebraska... ........ 133 132 —18.0 1 (2) 
North Dakota..._._. 555 555 —35.4 0 8 
South Dakota....._. 140 129 —31.0 li @ 
Region IX: 
[= 10, 562 | 4, 535 +31.8 | 6,027 +535. 1 
| Sees 251 248 +7.4 3 (2) 
Missouri. _......___- | 1,166} 1,165 —16.5 1 (2) 
Oklahoma......_.__- | 3,602) 2,882 | —16.7 810 +61.4 
Region X: | 
Louisiana...........| 315 104 —14.0 211 +104. 9 
New Mexico. ....... | O41 240 —21.3 701 +48. 2 
, eR Sa | 38,649; 508 —8.5 | 38,141 +84.3 
Region XI 
NS i dhdénndmdiog 1, 846 | 673 | +192.6 1,173 —39.7 
SCSI STE 2,215 | 1,866 +233. 8 349 +336. 3 
| Sa | 9,705 | 2,172 +383.7 | 1,533 ®) 
eae 800 644 +4.7 156 —-4.9 
. EARS | 823 761 +755. 1 62 8 
Wyoming........_. | gar} 29] +4165 2 ’ 
Region XII: 
California...........| 2,678 | 2,036 +135. 9 642 +101.9 
\ ae | 211 141 +18. 5 70 +37.3 
i winedininetiin =. 668 +28.0 | 6,604 g 
Washington.________ 2,631 | 2,593 +151.0 38 @ 
“la @) @ @) 
———S 
| Roh | () () @) t) & 

















! Excludes Alaska, Hawaii, and Rhode Island for May 1940. 


? Not computed where less than 50 placements were made in either period, 
3 Data not reported. 
4 Increase of over 1,000 percent. 
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Chart V.— Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of end of month, July 
1937—May 1940 























private placements declined from 48 percent to 
45 percent because of the increasing importance 
of temporary agricultural jobs usual at this time 
of year. The largest increases in private place- 
ments among the 44 States reporting gains over 
May 1939 were shown for Florida, Montana, and 
Washington, where the May 1940 volume of pri- 
vate placements more than doubled. Placements 
in public and governmental work totaled more 
than 45,000, an increase of 28 percent over April, 
but only approximately half the volume of May 
1939 and 43 percent below the volume for May 
1938. 

Supplemental placements—those in which pub- 
lic employment offices are only partially respon- 
sible for completing the placement—increased 86 
percent over April to 84,000, the highest volume 
since October 1939. Reflecting continuing ex- 
pansion of agricultural activities throughout the 
country, approximately four-fifths of all such 
placements were in agriculture (table 7) in 
contrast to two-thirds in April. Nearly one-half 
of all supplemental placements for the country 
were reported in Texas. For the 48 States report- 
ing in both months, total agricultural placements, 
including both complete and _ supplemental, 
amounted to more than 102,000, an increase of 93 
percent over April. In Alabama, Arkansas, and 
Idaho, the majority of all private placements were 
in agriculture. 

Private placements completed in the period 
January—May 1940 showed an increase of nearly a 
third over the first 5 months of 1939. Only 
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four States reported fewer placements than in 
January—May 1939. Excluding Florida, where 
data for 1939 were incomplete, increases of 109 
percent or more were shown by Arizona, Hawaii, 
Mississippi, and Washington. 

Applications for work received during May 
totaled nearly 1.3 million, a decline of 12.4 percent 
from April. The decrease was widespread, with 
38 States reporting fewer applications. More 
than 5.7 million registrants were actively seeking 
work at the end of the month; this number was 
approximately the same as at the end of April, 
but was 10 percent fewer than in May 1939 and 
24 percent less than in May 1938. 

Reflecting to a great extent increased hiring in 
agriculture, the number of jobs filled by men 
during May far exceeded those filled by women 
(table 8). Approximately 217,000 men and 
133,000 women were placed in jobs by public 
employment offices in May. Private placements 
of men increased 22 percent over April to 172,000; 
jobs in private employment filled by women 
totaled approximately 132,000, an increase of 
12 percent over April. As in previous months, 
men were assigned to proportionately more jobs 
of a short-time nature than women. Only 40 
percent of the jobs filled by men were expected to 
last more than a month, whereas more than 50 
percent of the jobs in which women were placed 
were of this type. The relative increases in 
private placements over the first 5 months of 1939 
were similar for both men and women. As in 
previous months, men were placed in the great 
bulk of public jobs; in May, 44,400 of 45,500 
public jobs were filled by men. Applications for 
work received from men declined more sharply 
than those received from women; the former 
decreased 13.6 percent in contrast to a decline of 
only 9.5 percent for the latter. There was & 
slight decline in the number of men registered in 
the active file, whereas the number of women 
registrants increased 5.4 percent. 


Interstate Claims Compensated, January- 
March 1940 


Data on the number of weeks compensated on 
interstate compensable claims, according to liable 
and agent State, are shown for the first time 
(table 9). Widespread interest in the amount of 
benefits paid as well as in the number of weeks 
compensated on interstate claims led to the in- 
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clusion of these items in the 1940 statistical 
reporting program and the discontinuance of data 
on interstate initial and continued claims. 
data collected through 1939 on initial and con- 
tinued claims were significant primarily from an 
administrative standpoint since information was 


The 


not obtained on the number of initial claims found 
eligible for benefits or the number of continued 
claims that were payable. 

More than 547,000 weeks of unemployment, 
practically all of which were weeks of total un- 
employment, were compensated during the first 


Table 8.—Placement activities of public employment services for men and women, by States, May 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 27, 1940] 









































Men Women 
Complete placements Complete placements 
comme \ ~~, Private Applica- | Active file Private Applica- | Active file 
tions re- jas of May tions re- jas of May 
Total Regular | Public | C#ved | 31,1000) erotas Public | » 1940 
Total (over 1 Total (over 1 
month) month) 
Nasa eagle Adie 216,572 | 172,175 68, 907 44,397 | 808,655 |4, 165,365 | 132,959 131,891 66, 578 1,068 | 429,028 | 1, 558,718 
I: 
Connectiout.............- 4, 103 2, 757 1, 528 1,346 10, 893 55, 699 1, 920 1,912 1,069 8 8, 583 28, 507 
RE EE 1, 224 950 663 274 6, 405 579 703 689 518 14 3, 647 12, 458 
Massachusetts. ........... 2, 234 1, 570 1, 142 664 23,088 | 130,326 1,975 1, 954 1, 426 21 17,322 79, 385 
New Hampshire. _........ 2, 118 1, 518 Wd 600 4,719 16, 162 474 461 305 13 2, 476 8, 451 
Rhode Island ............-. 425 276 1s4 149 3, 909 24, 814 405 402 248 3 3, 810 19, 023 
ae a a 738 568 236 170 1,712 13, 047 462 462 209 0 814 6,017 
Region : 
a pesbibtbansene 14,714 12, 481 5,917 2,233 | 112,109] 454,340 14, 162 14, 123 6, 796 39 75, 811 236, 992 
n III: 
I i cidnendoeaons 743 233 123 1,941 8, 441 761 761 264 0 1,052 3, 975 
ST I os cncoscaccesess 4, 522 4,044 2, 465 478 28, 207 172, 565 6, 132 6, 104 3, 100 23 19, 642 93, 357 
P : ae 10, 076 4,908 3, 140 5, 168 98,152 | 269,020 6, 874 6, 804 4, 026 70 35, 586 87, 184 
District of Columbia... -- 2, 767 2, 142 846 625 5, 804 21, 936 2, 302 2, 285 1,016 17 3, 789 12, 573 
| IS 3, 320 2, 836 1,151 484 14, 045 50, 635 1, 586 1, 585 698 1 7, 203 21, 507 
North Carolina........... 4, 447 2, 868 935 1, 579 16, 129 59, 047 2,842 2, 837 1, 605 5 9, 057 32, 393 
| i wacicatinaenel 4, 361 3, 198 1,914 1, 163 13, 357 37, 766 2, 306 2, 392 1, 136 4 6, 436 19, 703 
wen SER 1, 625 1,218 447 407 18, 558 74, 062 1, 403 1, 400 666 3 4,206 12,611 
n V: 
EE dit ecateieaca 3,019 2, 481 420 638 13, 425 79, 826 1, 396 1, 305 630 1 3, 969 19, 581 
i vcicasosesscccut 8, 213 7, 149 3, 826 1, 064 36,158 | 182,622 4, 957 4,948 2, 856 4 12, 368 51, 812 
ha Era 10, 287 9,175 3, 680 1,112 51,926 | 232, 498 8, 409 8, 379 3, 823 30 22,717 77, 938 
Region VI: 
ee 8,049 7, 903 3, 058 146 39,328 | 144,738 7, 308 7, 289 3, 750 19 18, 461 57,717 
ESR 4, 824 4, 546 1, 867 278 25,794 | 124,120 4, 286 4,249 2, 469 37 13, 196 39, 973 
Reon vate Libieiicnknbadnated 4,124 3, 547 1,708 577 17, 908 90, 672 3, 501 3, 506 1, 851 85 8, 606 25, 747 
on 
6, 030 5, 341 1,878 689 15, 487 09, 651 2, 399 2, 392 1, 068 7 5,819 25, 762 
1, 682 1, 233 6590 449 11,170 47, 204 982 972 557 10 5, 514 15, 993 
6, 611 5, 264 1, 782 1, 347 24,636 | 114,004 3, 033 3,010 1, 509 23 11, 813 48, 950 
Miss “ipl tnsinrtip tates 3, 971 1,212 626 2,759 12, 690 41, 552 889 886 605 3 4, 545 11, 533 
South Carolina... ........-. 2,614 1,127 588 1, 487 7, 281 438 823 814 602 9 2, 535 10, 544 
ar  nerenstons 3, 617 2, 891 1,079 726 8, S41 89, 078 2, 669 2, 664 1, 525 5 5, 878 35, 613 
n 
AEE Se 4,907 3, 500 1, 129 1,317 10, 351 66, 843 2, 695 2, 584 1,058 lll 4, 689 20, 275 
SA 4, 409 3, 834 2, 160 575 12, 442 116, 735 2, 755 2,722 1, 441 33 6, 060 35, 922 
2,319 84 334 1, 425 9, 731 38, 746 861 832 481 29 3, 098 9, 850 
North Dakota...........- 1, 429 1, 152 414 277 2, 821 23, 235 886 867 405 19 1,317 6, 121 
poumy Dekote i eneaeiell 1, 204 615 215 589 2,023 21, 745 557 551 261 6 882 6, 617 
on : 
Ee 5, 020 4, 665 563 355 7, 696 43, 544 2, 066 2, 065 804 1 2, 989 10, 9382 
Eee 2, 979 2, 428 553 551 12, 546 49, 435 1, 596 1, 578 691 18 3, 928 11, 380 
eS 5, 570 4, 780 1, 915 790 32,025 | 135,054 3, 623 3, 596 2, 176 27 15, 378 52, 029 
MS aay ECE Ee 4,215 3, 510 336 705 12, 650 70, 956 2, 331 2, 325 805 6 4, 424 16, 856 
on P4 
SESE ae 1, 511 1, 104 570 407 14, 553 67, 544 1, 892 1,877 1, 230 15 5, 276 17, 148 
i Po nccmnnanodes S85 602 333 283 3, 075 31, 938 344 332 197 12 836 5, 723 
aa 3. een sneermammatien 20, 291 18, 167 3, 553 2, 124 33,519 | 193,119 10, 360 10, 320 4,045 40 15, 362 60, 119 
on 
SEES SES 2, 206 1, 862 602 344 4,781 21, 454 849 Sil 293 38 1, 424 4,372 
ESSE 3, 727 3, 313 1, 231 414 10, 269 49, 654 1, 730 1, 706 753 24 4, 109 12, 633 
a i 3, 519 2, 778 550 741 5, 550 11, 960 734 727 392 7 1, 205 2, 007 
{aa ae 2, 448 1, 446 1, 050 1,002 3, 746 22, 891 373 368 265 5 819 4, 831 
LTS ESRI 1, 237 1,039 145 198 5,915 16, 264 564 545 186 19 1, 675 3,901 
Regd Se INS 9 Se 1, 193 545 354 648, 2, 610 7,072 202 199 97 3 631 1, 511 
on 4 
SES eee 13, 140 11, 152 4, 830 1, 988 56,902 | 341, 552 9, 104 9, 030 4,756 74 30, 107 144, 712 
896, 748 389 148 2, 186 4, 679 333 326 153 7 578 1,030 
4, 554 3, 330 1,779 1, 224 11, 809 34, 170 1,477 1, 430 543 47 3, 723 8,902 
7,131 6, 310 2, 736 821 15, 443 81,971 2, 288 2, 247 1,049 41 5, 167 24, 676 
689 229 83 460 1, 102 2, 280 74 60 19 14 lll 263 
635 259 69 376 1, 238 7, 502 126 118 52 8 295 2, 469 
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quarter of 1940 by the 51 jurisdictions accepting 
interstate claims as liable State. This volume 
represented 4 percent of all weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensated during the first quarter of the 
year, and 5 percent of the number of weeks of 


Chart VI.—Weeks compensated as liable and agent 
State, January-March 1940 
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total unemployment compensated. More thap 
one-third of the weeks of unemployment compen. 
sated on interstate claims during the first quarter 
of 1940 were accounted for by California, Illinois, 
Michigan, New York, and Washington. 

As in past periods, neighboring States re. 
ceived most of the interstate claims to be for. 
warded to liable States. In Connecticut, Dela. 
ware, Nevada, New Hampshire, and Oregon, over 
75 percent of the weeks of unemployment com. 
pensated by payments on interstate claims were 
forwarded from nearby States. Fifteen other 
States made approximately 60 percent or more of 
such payments on claims transmitted by adjacent 
States. In some instances, claims for more than 
half of all such weeks compensated were trans- 
mitted by a single agent State contiguous to the 
liable State. Bordering States, however, for- 
warded only a small part of the interstate claims 
compensated by California, Michigan, Montana, 
and Utah. Interstate claims for the bulk of the 
weeks of unemployment compensated by Alaska 
originated in Washington, reflecting the filing of 
claims by. workers who had been employed in 
fish-canning operations during 1939. 

Comparatively few States handled equivalent 
numbers of interstate claims both as agent and 
liable State, and in several instances the difference 
between the number of claims transmitted as 
agent and the number received for payment was 
quite marked. Alaska was outstanding among 
such States, compensating about 6% times as 
many weeks of unemployment as liable State as 
it forwarded as agent State. In Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, and Wyoming, the volume of 
weeks of unemployment compensated as liable 
State was more than twice the number forwarded 
as agent State; and in Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, and New York, the number of weeks 
compensated was considerably in excess of the 
volume transmitted to other States. 

Some evidence of the extent of migration among 
covered workers is afforded by data showing 
the State of origin of claim (agent State) and 
State of receipt for payment (liable State). Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, and New York issued payments 
for claims originating throughout the country, 
and Illinois compensated claims from all but one 
State. Although a large proportion of the claims 
paid by Michigan and New York were transmitted 
by nearby States, 10 percent of the Michigan 
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and 12 percent of the New York claims originated 
in California. However, Florida was the largest 
single contributor to the New York receipts from 
other States, with 21 percent of the total weeks 
compensated by New York originating in that 
State. The 57,400 weeks of unemployment com- 
pensated by California originated in significant 
yolumes in many States. Although the largest 
proportions were forwarded by contiguous and 
nearby States, there were many States quite 
distant from California which accounted for sig- 
nificant proportions of the total weeks compen- 
sated by California during the first quarter of 
1940. Nearly every State made payments on 
claims received from at least half the States. 

California not only compensated more inter- 
state claims than any other State but it also 
forwarded more claims as agent than any other 
State, indicating that during the first quarter of 
1940 there was a movement of workers into as 
well as out of the State. About 18 percent more 
claims were received as agent State than were paid 
by California as liable State. 


State Amendments 


As of June 27, three States—lIllinois, Maine, and 
New Jersey—had amended their unemployment 
compensation laws in June. 

Illinois.—Several important changes are made 
by an amendment approved June 12. The defini- 
tion of employment is amended to include service 
on land owned by the United States. Additional 
services are excluded from coverage in line with 
most of the exclusions in the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act. Wages are defined to exclude 
annual remuneration in excess of $3,000 per em- 
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ployee per employer and certain other payments 
by employers. The contribution rate and the 
wage qualification for benefits are based on wages 
paid, effective January 1, 1941; and the weekly 
benefit amount and benefit duration are based on 
wages paid, effective April 1, 1942. 

For waiting-period purposes, an individual is 
deemed unemployed while receiving earnings under 
Federal work programs of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, the National Youth Administration, 
and other similar agencies. The provision exclud- 
ing, for benefit purposes, wages earned in part-time 
work by a minor student and wages earned by an 
individual for casual labor in emergency work is 
repealed. 

When a claimant receives undeserved benefits 
through fraud, the director of the State agency is 
permitted to recoup the amount from any benefits 
subsequently due such claimant during the benefit 
year. Claims procedure is amended with respect 
to initial findings and determinations. Procedure 
for the collection of delinquent contributions is 
amended. Except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, the amendments are effective July 1, 1940. 

Maine.—An amendment approved June 27 
clarifies the respective responsibilities of the Un- 
employment Compensation Commission and the 
State controller in disbursing unemployment 
benefits. 

New Jersey.—An amendment of June 17, de- 
signed to strengthen collection procedures, creates 
as a lien unpaid contributions by authorizing the 
recording thereof in the State supreme court, such 
lien to have the force and effect of a judgment 
against the assets of the employer and the 
employee. 
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RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE * 


In the 5 weeks ended May 31, 1940, the regional 
offices of the Railroad Retirement Board received 
124,214 claims for railroad unemployment insur- 
ance. The average number of claims received 
per week was 24,843, about 21 percent below the 
weekly average in April and almost 30 percent 
below the weekly average in March. Fewer 
claims were received in each week in May, except 
the week ended May 10, than the lowest weekly 
claims receipts in April. The claims series indi- 
cates that unemployment among eligible workers 
declined from an average of 62,500 in the second 
half of March and the first half of April to about 
50,000 in the second half of April and the first 
half of May. Some of this decline may result 
from the fact that in the April-May period an 
additional 5,800 employees exhausted their bene- 
fit rights for the current benefit year. Employ- 
ment data for class I railroads compiled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission indicate that 
the decline in unemployment was mainly the 
result of the seasonal reemployment of mainte- 
nance-of-way workers and of small contraseasonal 
increases in employment in railroad shops and 
among train-and-engine crews. 

Applications for certificate of benefit rights from 
workers who became unemployed for the first 
time since the middle of June 1939 were received 


* Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board. 


in May at an average weekly rate of about 1,200, 
lower than in any other month since the beginning 
of operations. The average number of certifica. 
tions for waiting-period credit per week rose from 
April to May primarily because of the large 
volume in the week ended May 10. The large 
number certified during that week is related to the 
increase in the number of applications for certifi- 
cate of benefit rights received in the last April 
week. The number of certifications for benefit 
payment continued to drop in May so that an 
average of only 18,309 such certifications per 
week were made in that month. The decline of 
27 percent from the April average is accounted 
for mainly by the large reduction in the number 
of claims received and a decrease in the proportion 
of effective claims, that is, claims containing regis- 
trations for 8 or more days of unemployment in 
the half month. 

Despite the decline in the number of all benefit 
certifications in May, the average number of 
initial certifications in the benefit year increased 
from 1,452 per week in April to 1,579 per week in 
May. This rise reflects, with the expected lag 
of a month, the increased receipts in April of 
applications for certificate of benefit rights. The 
number of final benefit certifications due to the 
exhaustion of benefit rights for the current year 
declined slightly in May, when the weekly average 
was 1,171 as compared with 1,263 in April. Be- 
cause initial certifications in May exceeded final 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Average benefit payment, average daily benefit amount, and average 
number of compensable days of unemployment for benefit certifications, July 1939-May 1940 ' 

















All certifications Certifications with 8 compensable Certifications with 1-7 compensable 
days days 
Period 
Average Average | Average Average Average 
enett | daly, | number ot | cotareertia- | ‘bene | ,2M¥, | ‘teneat. | daly, | number of 
“ ne. compensa- ~ ne Sa- 
payment | amount bie dags cations payment | gmount payment | amount | ble days 
| 
NS eae $14. 91 $2. 31 6.45 57.7 $18. 49 $2. 31 $9. 97 $2. 31 4. 32 
(as = ST 14. 60 2. 31 6. 30 55.9 18. 51 2. 31 9. 50 2. 30 4.13 
“s,s, 14. 90 2. 29 6. 48 58.5 18, 31 2. 29 9. 92 2. 29 4.34 
<<. SS aaa 15, 34 2. 26 6.72 63.2 18.15 2. 27 10. 19 2. 25 4. 51 
ES eee 15. 15 2. 23 6. 82 65.5 17. 76 2. 22 10. 35 2. 26 4. 58 
Dec. 30, 19389-Feb. 2. 1940..__._.._____- 15. 04 2. 23 6. 80 64.8 17. 76 2. 22 10. 35 2. 26 4. 58 
cE TS 15. 12 2. 23 6.84 65.7 17. 75 2. 22 10. 40 2. 26 4. 60 
Se 14. 86 2. 24 6. 71 63.4 17. 68 2. 21 10.19 2. 28 4.47 
Mar. 0-Apr. SE Sega 14.61 2. 24 6. 59 59.9 17. 76 2. 22 10.19 2. 28 4.47 
Sl ee 14.13 2. 28 6. 28 53.8 18. 16 2.27 9. 82 2. 30 4.27 
Week ended: | 

SES ee oe 14. 55 2. 25 6. 50 58.7 17. 92 2.24 9.85 2. 26 4. 36 
EES Se eee 13. 86 2. 29 6.13 51.4 18. 16 2. 27 9. 65 2. 32 4.16 
SSS aie 13.77 2, 28 6.14 51.8 18. 08 2. 26 9. 54 2. 30 4.15 
nS ee 14. 25 2. 29 6. 31 52.9 18. 32 2. 29 10. 12 2. 30 4.40 
SS a 14. 24 2. 30 6. 32 54.4 18. 24 2. 28 10. 02 2. 32 4.32 


























' All data except average benefit payment for all certifications are based on 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each regional office. 
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Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applica- 
tions for certificate of benefit rights and claims 
received, certificates of waiting-period credit issued, 
and benefit payments certified, June 1939-May 1940 





Certif-| Benefit payments certified 
— es 





Appli-| « 
Period ‘eations| Carns 


re- 
re- ing- Aver- 
leeived ceived patie’ Num- Total age 


| 

r 

| credit | D& | Smount |. nount 
issued 


wait- 











Camurarive| | | 


through May 31, 
Sieetbencede o 208, 864 1,357, 16186, 42598, 829 $13, 03,162 $14. © 














C thug Ar. 38 | | al ee 
through Apr. 26, | 
202, 3271, 283, 3721177, 628, Oe, 285) 12, 659, 385) 14. 94 














Apr. 26-May 31, | | 
1940... | 6 27 124, 214) 8, 797] 91, 544) 1, 293, 767| 14.18 

Week ended: 
May 3.....-. | 1,406) 27,605) 1, 842) 20, 800 302,670| 14.55 
May 10... | 1,328] 30, 285) 2,972) 22,504) 313, 148| 13. 86 
May 17... | 1,200) 24,608! 1, 383| 17,053] 234,832) 13.77 
May 24... | 1,275 509) 1, 435| 17,979} 256,270, 14. 25 
May 31_....... 929) 18,027] 1,165) 13,118) 186,838) 14. 24 
Weekly averages: 

Period ended Sept. | | 

1, 19301... 8,965) 26,151] 8158} 12,838) 191,372) 14.91 
Sept. 2-20... ..- | 2.487) 27,061) 3,735) 21,737) 317,349) 14. 60 
Sept. 30-Oct. 27... 2,223, 21, 223' 2.061| 15,658, 233,302) 14.90 
Oct. 28-Dec. 1.......| 4,253] 20,412} 2,750] 14,175) 217,466) 15. 34 
Dec. 2-20 5,284 28,447) 4,964 


18, 783 284, 493 15. 15 
Dec. 30, 1939-Feb. 2, 
1940 


— 3,7 34, 357, 4, 516) 26, 803 403,214; 15.04 
Feb. 3-Mar. 1..... 2,270 34,488) 2,415) 27,950 422,607; 15.12 
Mar, 2-29 ----| 168 35,082) 2,130 28, 833 428, 538 14. 86 
Mar. 30-Apr. 26. 2,042 31,342) 1,653, 25, 172 367, 807 14. 61 
Apr. 27-May 31. | 1,247) 24,843 1,759' 18, 309 258,753; 14.13 





1 Number of weeks used to obtain weekly averages for period ended Sept. 
1, 1939, is as follows: for applications, 11 (June 16-Sept. 1); for claims and 
certifications of waiting-period credit, 9 (July 1-Sept. 1); for benefit pay- 
ments, 7 (July 16-Sept. \e 


certifications, the number of current benefit ac- 
counts rose from 128,727 on April 26 to 130,726 
on May 31. 

The amount of benefits certified in May was 
nearly $1.3 million. The average per certification 
applying to a 15-day period with 8 or more days 
of unemployment was $14.13, a drop of 3.3 per- 
cent from the April average. As shown in table 
1, based on a 20-percent sample, the fall in the 
average is due mainly to a decline in the duration 
of unemployment. This change is reflected both 
in a decrease in the proportion of beneficiaries 
with 8 compensable days in the half month and 
in a decrease in the average number of compen- 
sable days for the other beneficiaries. However, 
the average daily benefit amount rose for both 
classes of beneficiaries. Because the daily bene- 
fit amount is directly related to the base-year 
earnings, this increase indicates that the benefi- 
ciaries in May had higher average base-year 
earnings than those in April. 
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In table 3 the number of benefit certifications 
and the amount of benefits for the 5-week period 
ended May 31 are shown by State of residence of 
the beneficiary. The figures are calculated from a 
tabulation of a 20-percent sample of certifications. 

Data based on the 20-percent sample are pre- 
sented in table 4 to indicate the differences in 
certifications by quarterly period and region. The 
figures for the first quarter cover all benefit certi- 
fications for the half months begun prior to Sep- 
tember 28 and ended prior to October 12; those 
for the second quarter cover all benefit certifica- 
tions for subsequent half months begun prior to 
December 27 and ended prior to January 10; 
those for the third quarter cover all benefit cer- 


Table 3.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number 
and amount of benefit payments certified, by State of 
residence of beneficiary, Apr. 26-May 31, 1940! 




















State Number | Amount 

WO indncictcunccescsccutsasnae ee 91, 544 | $1, 203, 768 
BI nec cimnnosscennsenensninieaanae 899 12, 020 
BI pencctnsdccusccsnccdscsnmaedeae 181 3, 113 
BI cnet ivennnntasnbcansnsene 2, 206 34, 922 
Cs isin cnn coe e cetniniodddeaandebieiaainal 4, 039 62, 903 
RE I i 2, 638 37,912 
a nema Lists tthcdotsdnhiin inines lahat aiaptbabiatenadeaoane 382 5, 518 
RE FES Ss asa 126 1, 577 
District 0 OS RE SE ae. 100 1, 363 
Sli cchiicne on anetedinieiadijaimemaaienaeaene 965 13, 902 
Gili cnncckinecsnrdhsn cee 1, 060 15, 418 
Seer ers ee ee 955 14, 659 
I iinet 7, 686 109, 977 
BE ins cscessdnussim cimsin sisaiochir isl icseadanitadaaieca aa 2, 808 39, 623 
aS 2, 879 40, 347 
Pi nninccwsuses aiounens damian aan 3, 266 47, 198 
ney. 1,377 18, 947 
Dit k ciiscin cia piselnioneeal 1, 452 18, 372 
id canincgensdaheicieliainndidiuaiaicta PER SE 528 6, 913 
Maryland pris hen aiepin ishing Sisal ainadia deena 723 10, 382 
Massachusetts... ___ spadnabiddéeaviieaa ae 1, 186 17, 179 
Michigan... .. 1, 673 23, 353 

EES SE a ON Eas 3, 813 48, 
ee 754 11, 169 
Missouri - . -.- 4, 632 70, 662 
Montana... -- 995 13, 065 
ES aS a CEE 2, 648 37, $48 
Nevada. ---- Os TS 206 3, 125 
New Hampshire wiv denanertiere acne ansalmaannataaannn 206 2,910 
New Jersey. . 1, 874 27, 286 
pI iE RR LA 548 8, 531 
Sa ee Se 6, 746 98, 609 
SETTER ESL ISIS NE Es 850 12, 940 
Pn cccincccnducccandaweurncsedeee RO4 11, 776 
Si aR RE RES 5, 190 72, 279 
Gh ob ns ccictonicckcntuiesaaesubelinatan 1, 346 20, 290 
Oregon........ hhipeindsnnnuintchdipaishaienaninkaoas 849 12, 303 
pS See eR eS 8, 706 107, 417 
nnn cnntacitniasanatiainniaasaie 141 2, 242 
SE con cow cccutewssbbbecunbeesedbonkie 417 5, 966 
EE AS EAS IE EES 482 6, 905 
1, 161 15, 421 
3, 924 58, 401 
1, 256 18, 096 
; 246 3, 300 
WN intra ponccudicedeicitsesebinglbesaiieial 744 10, 184 
Washi Se era a 1, 603 21, 067 
. (RES ESERERR ES STE SE 955 12, 621 
Wanke Se Se SE 2,115 29, 412 
RRS 864 12, 092 
Outside Satinantal Po | Re 236 3, 008 
1 Based on 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each 


regional office. 
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tifications for subsequent half months begun 
prior to March 26 and ended prior to April 9. 

The differences between the first and second 
quarters were discussed in the April Bulletin (pp. 
41-42). In the third quarter the character of 
compensable unemployment for the country as a 
whole was substantially similar to that in the 
second, although the average number of benefi- 
ciaries per half month increased from about 32,400 
to 55,700, or by more than 70 percent. The pro- 
portion of beneficiaries with total and continuous 
unemployment in the half month was about 64 
percent of the total in both periods, and the 
average number of days of unemployment for 
the other beneficiaries also remained at the level 
of about 11% days. In the second quarter the 
average daily benefit amount was somewhat 
lower than in the first. This average was not 
significantly changed in the third quarter for 
either of the two groups of beneficiaries. 

The regional figures in table 4 indicate that the 
statements concerning the quarterly periods are 
also applicable, with a few exceptions, to the 
regions. Since they cover smaller numbers than 
the totals for the country, the regional averages 
show less stability. However, except for Cleve- 
land and Richmond, the changes in the regional 
figures between the second and third quarters are 
small. They tend to confirm therefore the con- 
clusions that the duration of compensable unem- 
ployment in the half month and the composition 
of beneficiaries in terms of base-year earnings and, 
by inference, in terms of occupational characteris- 
tics was practically the same in the third quarter 
as in the second. No reliable explanation can be 
given for the decline in the third quarter in the 
proportion of certifications for continuous and 
total unemployment in the Richmond region. 
An analysis by half months shows that the increase 
in this proportion in Cleveland occurred mainly 
in the last half of February and the first half of 
March. Employment data compiled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission indicate a large 


reduction in maintenance-of-way employment 
during that period in the eastern district, mainly 
the Great Lakes and Central Eastern areas. 


Table 4.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Average 
benefit payment, average daily benefit amount, and 
average number of compensable days of unemploy. 
ment in benefit certifications for half-monthly periods 
in the first 3 quarters of operation, by regions ' 























Certifications Certifications 

with 8 compen- | with 1-7 compen- 

sable days sable days 

Average 
Region Quarter * ——, p tla A Average 
paymen ercen’ verage | Average 

ofall | daily | daily | Dumber 
certifi- | benefit | benefit an 

cations | amount | amount - 

ys 

Total_.... First....| $14.73 56.6 $2.31 $2. 32 4.25 
Second _. 15. 19 63.9 2. 24 2.27 4.8 
Third__. 15. 07 64.2 2. 22 2.27 4&4 
Boston. .......- First___. 15.2 56.4 2.38 2. 37 407 
Second... 15. 07 61.8 2. 26 2. 26 4.8 
Third... 15. 19 63. 5 223 22 475 
New York...... First... - 14. 39 55.6 2. 35 2. 36 3.78 
Second... 15.01 63.0 2. 25 2.30 4% 
Third... 14. 67 61.6 2.23 2.31 46 
Cleveland. __... First__.. 13. 92 52.7 2.24 2.29 412 
Second.. 14. 29 58.5 2.21 2.20 4% 
Third__- 14. 87 65. 1 2.18 2.21 4h 
Chicago... .....- First __. 14. 44 53.9 2.28 2.31 4.31 
Second.. 15. 09 63.9 2.23 22 482 
Third... 15. 05 63.6 2.20 2. 25 46 
Richmond...... First_... 15. 65 64.9 2. 33 2.33 4.37 
Second... 15. 59 65.7 2.29 2. 30 4.55 
Third__- 14. 65 60.8 2.23 2.2 4% 
AGienta........ First___. 14.96 58.9 2.2 2.27 472 
Second... 14.77 60.7 2. 21 223 4.68 
Third__- 14.48 58.5 2.22 22 4.4 
Minneapolis....| First... 14. 51 55.9 2. 24 2.22 4.61 
Second. 15. 42 70.8 2. 16 2.24 480 
Third... 15. 43 69.1 2.18 2.23 4.70 
Kansas City....| First... 15. 50 60.4 2. 35 2.30 4.63 
Second _. 15. 38 64.3 2. 25 2.2 4.71 
Third__- 15. 14 4.6 2.20 2.27 4.67 
I: isinessineleccs First ___. 14. 24 53.5 2.31 2.33 4.02 
Second... 14. 62 57.8 2.27 2.29 4.2 
Third... 14. 43 56.1 2.26 2. 30 4.0 
DORVER...cccccu First__.. 15. 22 54.8 2.39 2.36 4.49 
Second... 15.75 65.6 2.27 2.29 4.35 
Third... 15. 64 65.4 2. 26 2.28 4.87 
Genttle.........-- First_._. 15. 81 58.5 2.40 2.42 4.55 
Second... 15. 91 70.3 2.26 2. 33 4.38 
Third... 15. 50 67.5 2. 22 2.30 40 
San Francisco. | First... 16. 78 68.3 2.43 2.38 4.68 
Second... 16. 57 71.0 2. 35 2.32 4.79 
Third... 16. 15 68.9 2. 32 2.34 4.66 














1 Based on 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each 
regional office. 
? For dates covered by quarters, see text. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS * DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


SOURCES OF FUNDS EXPENDED FOR THE SPECIAL TYPES OF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN 1939 


During 1939 assistance payments to recipients 
of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind in States! administering 
these types of assistance under the Social Secu- 
rity Act amounted to $557 million.? This aggre- 
gate sum includes expenditures for money pay- 
ments to recipients, assistance in kind, medical 
care, hospitalization, and burials; the data on 
payments exclude all costs of administering the 
programs. In 1939 old-age assistance was ad- 


Table 1.—Expenditures for assistance to recipients of 
the special types of public assistance in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, by 
program and by source of funds, 1939 ' 

















Federal State Local 
Program Total funds funds funds 
Amount (in thousands) 

Ses ee $556, 759.7 | $243, 168.6 | $239, 114.4 | $74, 476.7 
Old-age assistance.......... 433, 575.2 | 208,317.4 | 182,004.8 | 43, 253.0 
Aid to dependent children.| 110, 744.7 29, 463. 8 52, 557.3 | 28, 723.7 
Aid to the blind........... 12, 439. 8 5, 387.5 4, 552.3 2, 500.0 











Percentage distribution by program 




















LR ae a 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Old-age assistance... _. 77.9 85.7 76.1 | 58.1 
Aid to dependent children. 19.9 12.1 22.0 38.6 
Aid to the blind. .......... 2.2 2.2 1.9 3.3 

Percentage distribution by source of funds 

| Ee 100.0 43.7 42.9 13.4 
Old-age assistance......._.. 100. 0 48.0 42.0 10.0 
Aid to dependent children. 100.0 26.6 47.5 25.9 
Aid to the blind... ......... 100.0 43.3 36. 6 20.1 














1 See tables 2, 3, and 4 for State figures and for explanatory footnotes. 


ministered under State plans approved by the 
Social Security Board in all 51 jurisdictions eli- 
gible for Federal grants, aid to dependent chil- 
dren in 42 jurisdictions, and aid to the blind in 
43 jurisdictions. 

Of the $556.8 million expended for the special 
' Includes the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

1 In addition, relatively small expenditures amounting to about $12 million 
were made in 1939 for aid to dependent children and aid to the blind in States 


in which these types of assistance are administered under State laws without 
Federal participation. 
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types of public assistance in 1939, the Federal 
and State governments supplied the largest shares. 
Federal funds amounted to $243.2 million or 43.7 
percent of the total, and State funds accounted 


Chart I.—Percentage distribution of expenditures for 
the special types of public assistance in States with 


plans approved by the Social Security Board, by source 
of funds, 1939 
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for $239.1 million or 42.9 percent. Local govern- 
ments provided $74.5 million or 13.4 percent of 
aggregate assistance payments. There are marked 
differences, however, among the three programs 
in the proportions of total assistance costs sup- 
plied from Federal, State, and local funds, as 
shown in table 1 and chart I. Federal funds 
represented 48.0 percent of total payments for 
old-age assistance and 43.3 percent for aid to the 
blind, but only 26.6 percent of the total expended 
for aid to dependent children was provided by 
the Federal Government. The smaller share of 
Federal funds for aid to dependent children re- 
flects primarily the influence of the lower Federal 
matching ratio applicable to this program prior 
to January 1940—one-third, within limits specified 
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by the Social Security Act, as compared with one- 
half for old-age assistance and aid to the blind.* 

The Federal share of total payments is lower 
than the ratio of Federal participation authorized 
for each of the three programs because a substan- 
tial proportion of the States make some expendi- 
tures for assistance in which Federal funds may 
not be used under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act. A number of States make some 
individual monthly payments which exceed the 
maximum amounts in which the Federal Govern- 
ment shares.‘ Although the Federal Government 
may contribute only toward money payments to 
recipients, many States expend funds also for 
various services to recipients, such as medical care, 
hospitalization, and burials, and for assistance in 
kind. Under a few Staté plans, moreover, the 
provisions concerning persons who may receive 
assistance are broader than the provisions of the 
Federal statute relating to persons for whose 
assistance Federal funds may be used. 

The State share for aid to dependent children 
amounted to 47.5 percent, as compared with State 
shares of 42.0 percent for old-age assistance and 
36.6 percent for aid to the blind. Although local 
funds represented the smallest proportion of total 
payments under each of the programs, the local 
share for aid to dependent children—25.9 per- 
cent—was only slightly less than that provided 
from Federal funds. The local governments sup- 
plied 10.0 percent of total payments for old-age 
assistance and 20.1 percent of the total for aid to 
the blind. 

By far the largest part of the aggregate expendi- 
ture under the three programs in 1939 was ac- 
counted for by assistance to the aged. Payments 
for old-age assistance amounted to $433.6 million 
or 77.9 percent of the total, aid to dependent chil- 
dren to $110.7 million or 19.9 percent, and aid to 
the blind to $12.4 million or 2.2 percent. The 
program for old-age assistance absorbed 85.7 per- 
cent of total Federal funds spent for all three 
programs, 76.1 percent of total State funds, and 
58.1 percent of total local funds. Only 12.1 per- 


§ Effective Jan. 1, 1940, Federal matching ratio for aid to dependent chil- 
dren was increased to one-half by amendment of Aug. 10, 1939, to the Social 
Security Act. 

4 Effective Jan. 1, 1940, the maximum monthly payment for old-age assist- 
ance or aid to the blind toward which the Federal Government contributes 
one-half was increased from $30 to $40. The maximum amount of aid to 
dependent children in which the Federal Government participates is $18 
@ month for the first child and $12 a month for each additional child aided in 
the same home. 
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Chart II.—Percentage distribution of expenditures for 
old-age assistance in States with plans approved by 
the Social Security Board, by source of funds, 1939 
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cent of total Federal funds was expended for aid 
to dependent children, in contrast to 22.0 percert 
of State funds and 38.6 percent of local funds. 
Aid to the blind represented an extremely small 
proportion of total assistance payments from each 
source—2.2 percent of Federal funds, 1.9 percent 
of State funds, and 3.3 percent of local funds. 
For each of the three programs, marked differ- 
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or ences in State patterns underlie the aggregate of funds are shown in tables 2,3, and4. The rela- 
by picture for all States combined. Data on the tive shares provided from Federal, State, and local 
amounts expended for assistance in the several funds are shown graphically in charts II, III, and 
States and the percentage distributions by source _IV. 
Table 2.—Expenditures ' for assistance to recipients of old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board, by source of funds, 1939 
[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 25, 1940] 
Federal funds State funds Local funds 
Social Security Board region and State Total 
Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
BI Fo tativsiss acs dic sso: cadeemiiaieileiieoeie aes ae ae $433, 575. 2 $208, 317. 4 48.0 $182, 004. 8 42.0 $43, 253.0 10.0 
Region I: 
ci. cis nncipitihiteaheeiessnccikisih deta ie aieiiee ties id 5, 110.0 2, 502.0 49.0 2, 608. 0 i i REEF EE RET Oe 
SE hitind wninnhianwidéieahinadeimembidicenmnnmii deed 3, 040. 1 1, 493. 1 49.1 1, 547.0 2 | aa TREE 
EERE OEE ae 27, 009. 6 12, 730. 5 47.1 9, 762.8 36. 2 4, 516.3 16.7 
New Hampshire._____. nnenmbuitndilidecs ‘ 1, 234. 1 591.2 47.9 334.4 27.1 308. 5 25.0 
Rhode Island... _. repeat oe 1, 484. 0 742.0 50.0 742.0 nf EES OF 
“A eV OA eae = e 1, 068. 3 515.3 48.2 553. 0 8 SESS Date 
Region IT: 
New York..___.. asotnecenses itibeiniiabad = . 33, 313.3 14, 745.8 44.3 10, 060. 0 30.2 8, 507.5 25.5 
Region III: 
Delaware._...__. i detest delta delimiinaiaieia a sad k Ah 350. 4 174.5 49.8 175.9 _ § 3 See Te ee 
New Jersey.......... ebinidellitiebeit tian snsiilartn ial alata 6, 960. 6 3, 438. 3 49.4 2, 652. 2 38.1 870. 1 12.5 
Pennsylvania___._. hsdishasssinbsbcbaibeghaeaniee 20, 621. 8 10, 096. 0 49.0 10, 525. 8 ye RE ED 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.._._. 998. 8 487.1 48.8 511.7 ef PASE ES SC SS 
EE RTS a ae ee ‘ 3, 709. 6 1, 837.0 49.5 1, 248.3 33.7 624.4 16.8 
North Carolina... 3, 896. 5 1, 948. 2 50.0 993.7 25. 5 954. 6 24.5 
SR 1, 544.9 772. 5 50. 0 482.8 31.3 289. 7 18.7 
ELEN ES EE ERE 2, 805. 9 1, 391.0 49. 6 1, 414.9 gf ERE ee eet 
nV: 
a ee ee am 4, 660. 1 2, 330. 1 50.0 2, 330. 1 50.0 
Michigan *._..___. Ot RES Fe aden ee 15, 797.3 7, 739.6 49.0 8, 057.7 51.0 
ow ee 32, 409. 8 15, 817.8 48.8 16, 592.0 51.2 
n 
Illinois... 30, 818. 4 15, 268. 8 49.5 15, 549. 5 fOr ia ae 
“SRR 13, 140. 6 6, 475.3 49.3 4, 354. 6 33.1 2, 310.7 17.6 
ER RT Sts hes 12, 101. 5 5, 949. 7 49.2 3, 709. 9 30. 6 2, 442.0 20. 2 
Region VII: 
I dictktis is « cicpaniviine naman piieiieete ae | 1, 901. 2 941.8 49. 6 578.7 30. 4 380.7 20.0 
RPG PERE er eT Cae ee ee | 5, 635. 7 2, 817.8 50.0 | 2, 817.8 OY FRR Ey ei 
-—— “ws SUE NORE oo eas 2, 708. 3 1, 354.0 50. 0 1, 083. 5 40.0 270.8 10.0 
“EOI seddigthth pape kaibainabiinacnimedh 1, 725. 6 862.8 50.0 862.8 | SR ess ae 
RR Ee Ee EEE | 2, 244. 2 1, 227.8 54.7 1, 016.4 , 1 ERSTE Heese noni 
isi cus odeccdedioawsedcanesak ean 3, 918. 6 | 1, 959. 3 50.0 1, 469. 5 37.5 489.8 12.5 
Region VIII: 
, ae 12, 664, 2 6, 373.3 50.3 6, 290.9 |} Re Rc ae 
RS ARR Sr SS 16, 503.7 | 8, 175.9 49.5 5, 526. 3 33.5 2, 801. 5 17.0 
Nebraska. ._.___ acted 5, 114.7 | 2, 554. 6 49.9 2, 560. 1 iy SSNS NCU 
SSR Seer aie 1, 754. 5 | 877.2 50.0 597.7 34.1 279. 5 15.9 
| SSS 3, 295. 5 | 1, 647.7 50.0 1, 647.7 | See: oes ae 
Region IX: | 
| EES eee eS es ae Bees | 1, 239.0 619. 5 50.0 619. 5 ae a ee 
a a | 5, 388. 6 2, 662. 6 49. 4 1,073.3 19.9 1, 652.7 30.7 
Missouri 17, 020. 5 8, 510. 2 50.0 8, 510. 2 SERBS | Gora SS, 
Ra a8 rT a se 14, 828.8 7, 051. 6 47.6 7, 777.2 RN) Kas Tait 
Region X: 
Louisiana 3, 892.0 | 1, 935.7 49.7 1, 956. 3 BI Iie cmrancsvicgiiitb Mc tips dhieetccie 
New Mexico 561.3 | 279.9 49.9 281.4 Ee, Sa 
— ass 17, 827. 2 | 8, 913. 6 50.0 8, 913. 6 |, EES: SETS? Sa 
Region XI: | 
Arizona 2, 347.2 | 1, 154.9 49.2 1, 192.3 ER 2 eines Re 
Colorado......__. 13, 877.0 5, 856. 0 42.2 8, 021.0 | § SS oe Se 
ES 2, 166. 4 1, 083. 2 50.0 1, 083. 2 OT SRS oe Se ee aes 
Montana 2,711.1 1, 355. 6 50.0 986. 5 36.4 369. 1 13.6 
RIG 3, 414.7 1, 690. 4 49. 5 1, 212.1 35. 5 512.2 15.0 
Wyoming 862.8 431.4 50.0 231.5 26.8 199. 9 23.2 
Region XII: 
California... _.. ‘ r 51, 226.0 22, 632. 0 44.2 14, 363.3 28.0 14, 230.8 27.8 
id  — ip “a sol 701. 5 350.7 50.0 175.4 25.0 175.4 25. 0 
ul iD benicisgisiscncabsancaddesdasinhhiesuhtndbncensa ..| 5, 070. 4 2, 535. 2 50.0 1, 468. 3 29.0 , 066. 9 21.0 
| LE TELL REE LAER ES ALE TIE 10, 241.9 5, 103.7 49.8 5, 138.2 a he 
nt Territories: 
d PSS Rewer OLS. See 405. 7 | 187.5 46. 2 218, 2 RRL ee 
8. i tishwichine cantnindniaicieninbaabalacdinaiiscde 250.9 | 125. 4 50.0 125. 5 SBR IA. ecaaeirenetis 
all 
ich ‘Include obligations incurred or disbursements for direct assistance to from sums of rounded amounts. Percentage distributions are based on actual 
recipients, hospitalization, burials, medical care, and assistance in kind. data. 
ant Do not include administrative expenses. These totals cannot be compared § Distribution by source of funds estimated for of period. 
j with either amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients or ‘ Addendum to Federal grant for assistance, which may be used for ad- 
amount of Federal grants to the States. ministrative expenses, assistance, or both, was used for enmetenes. 
| ? All amounts are rounded from actual data; therefore, totals differ slightly 
er- 
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Changes in Sources of Funds From 1938 
to 1939 


Total expenditures for payments to recipients 
of the special types of public assistance in States 
with approved plans increased from $498.8 
million in 1938 to $556.8 million in 1939, but the 
shares of the total provided from Federal, State, 
and local funds for each program were practically 
the same in both years.’ Although in general the 
amounts expended for assistance in 1939 were 


5 For data relating to 1938, see the Bulletin, September 1939, pp. 61-67. 


Chart IlI.—Percentage distribution of expenditures for 
aid to dependent children in States with plans ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board, by source of 
funds, 1939 
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larger than in 1938, in the great majority of the 
States there were only slight changes in the pro. 
portions supplied by the Federal, State, and local 
governments. The relatively few significant dif. 
ferences in State distributions for 1938 and 1939 
reveal, for the most part, a tendency toward in- 
creased State and decreased local participation, 
In some instances these differences were attribut- 
able primarily to developments in 1938, which 
influenced the data on sources of funds for only 
part of that year but for all of 1939. 


Old-Age Assistance 


In 1939 the shares of total payments for old-age 
assistance supplied from Federal, State, and local 
funds differed significantly from 1938 in only a 
small number of States. The few sizable changes 
in the proportions of total payments provided 
from State and local funds were almost entirely in 
the direction of increased State and decreased local 
participation. These changes, however, affected 
the State and local shares for all States combined 
to a negligible degree. In Louisiana local par- 
ticipation was discontinued in July 1938. Idaho 
eliminated local contributions toward assistance 
payments in March 1939. In North Dakota, 
where the State and localities had each paid 25 
percent of total assistance costs, the State and 
local shares were changed in July 1939 to 42.5 and 
7.5 percent, respectively. Effective in March 
1939, the State share in Oregon became 30 percent 
and the local share 20 percent; previously the 
State and local governments had each contributed 
25 percent of total payments. 

In Indiana a special allocation of State funds, 
in addition to the usual State grants to the coun- 
ties, had the effect of decreasing the local share of 
assistance costs in 1939. The increase in the 
State share in Kansas probably reflects the fact 
that a State equalization fund was maintained 
throughout 1939, but only during the last 10 
months of 1938. Increases in the State shares 
with corresponding declines in the local shares 
were evident also in Montana and Wyoming. 
Under the old-age assistance laws of these States, 
the State must assume the county share of assist- 
ance costs when county funds are not available in 
sufficient amounts. The increase in the State 
share in New Hampshire is attributable primarily 
to the fact that the State assumed responsibility 
for 75 percent of the cost of assistance other than 
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cash payments; previously such other payments 
had been made entirely by the localities. 

A few significant changes occurred in States in 
which only Federal and State funds were used to 
finance old-age assistance in both years. In addi- 
tion to the Federal share of monthly payments to 
individual recipients, Federal grants to the States 
for old-age assistance include an amount equiva- 
lent to 5 percent of the total, which may be used 
either for assistance or for administration. The 


increased Federal share in South Carolina from 
50.0 percent in 1938 to 54.7 percent in 1939 re- 
flects the accumulation of such 5-percent adden- 
dums and their use for assistance payments 
during 1939. The Federal share in Iowa was 
slightly in excess of 50.0 percent in 1939 because 
of the use of part of the 5-percent addendum for 
assistance. In Ohio the increased Federal share 
and decreased State share in 1939 are attributable 
mainly to the fact that the Federal Government 


Table 3.—Expenditures ' for assistance to recipients of aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by 
the Social Security Board, by source of funds, 1939 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 25, 1940} 




















Federal funds State funds Local funds 
Social Security Board region and State Total 
Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
NE Di iit sinclhicinntetreaeheimiinnaiaies aime eae $110, 744.7 $29, 463. 8 26.6 $52, 557.3 47.5 $28, 723.7 25.9 
Region I: 
ee ome ae A ae aa SERS TT 619.3 173.5 238.0 160.0 25.8 235.8 46.2 
nin occinne- oc eminmiadseetesnsiedmiaieinmamaianaial 7, 464.7 1, 430.7 19.2 2, 488.2 33.3 8, 545.7 47.5 
SESE EET AT 224.4 66.4 29.6 158.0 2 Se 
TATE SLE LIE LITE ELIOLE FOCE 625.0 162.0 25.9 255. 2 40.9 207.7 33.2 
GRE EEN Se EEL 160. 0 53.1 33.2 47.6 29.8 59.2 37.0 
Region II: 
nT sis nd ulngsouinidthemses bautngaalanaelinniemndbeiad 20, 054. 3 4, 154.8 19.8 6, 391.8 30. 5 10, 407.7 49.7 
Region III: 
SL EE NS ES = LER ee 181.7 58.5 32.2 61.6 33.9 61.6 33.9 
I died dnpennqoociwainmeiniieuietanaitdan tet 3, 919. 5 1, 241.6 31.6 1, 339.0 34.2 1, 339.0 34.2 
SS ts. ERS. ST 10, 911.6 3, 039. 1 27.9 7, 872.4 ST A 
ST aL .oaccncccsceusénesuulipaaieadaeeseons 472.8 136. 3 2.8 336. 6 a ae Fe a 
EE eee ek Ey eee | 2, 834.8 944.9 33.3 1, 664. 2 58.8 223.7 7.9 
No SS dbncanntsocebeanncusimeiiannadedinn 1, 480.9 493.6 33.3 502.0 33.9 485.2 32.8 
een: Seer ne Se eT 307.9 102.6 33.3 128.3 41.7 77.0 25.0 
bag 3 STII -asdhaieny-eennncnidihininiteadeaileinihinmddaiaented 1, 709. 2 569. 4 33.3 1, 139.9 | Gf SRE aA ST 
nV: 
TT... icdinakaendsdcuadadaceanmaenneiannanaamanes 6, 110.0 1, 486.3 24.3 4, 587.5 75.1 36. 2 -6 
Ee a es Heer ne ae 4,917.1 1, 248.6 25. 4 1, 538, 5 31.3 2, 130.1 43.3 
5, 465. 4 1, 603. 1 31.0 2, 480. 8 45.4 1, 291.4 23.6 
5, 186.3 1, 209.7 23.3 1, 754.6 33.8 221.9 42.9 
828. 5 275.9 33.3 277.3 33.5 275.3 33.2 
674.1 224.7 33.3 449.4 4 Se Ae ete es 
989.6 329.8 33.3 560.8 56.7 99.0 10.0 
800. 2 333. 1 41.6 467.1 fp RS Fe ae 
I EE OE 12 WIS FOE 2, 145.9 715.3 33.3 1,073.0 50.0 357.7 16.7 
Recion Vill: 

PIN. iinin io cnatiniiqnicndenadneeahanieinietan muda 3, 251.6 852.7 26.2 1, 315.0 40.5 1, 083.9 33.3 
RE EP KS 1, 465.8 488.6 33.3 977.2 NF aS er eee 
EAA IDLE NE Ste TR BE IES 801.4 253. 1 31.6 274.7 34.3 273.6 34.1 

Region IX: 
ee ee cs EE Ree mene 386. 2 128.7 33.3 257.5 9 9 SSS BS ee 
IN Kin sitiniitnd niecatnepewnnnestniedemaniimatid 1, 946.3 592.1 30.4 551.8 28.4 802.4 41.2 
a Sit ER aE, Se AAS CaS 2, 398. 5 799.5 33.3 1, 599.0 RE: Gee IEP 
AR aS PBT LS RAE 2, 505. 0 782.1 31.2 1, 722.8 |, RRND BS ee 
Region X: 
ETI ee et aE ee nT 2, 837.5 896.0 31.6 1,941.5  * 9 See a 
iE SoS ARERR A ERE RES AEE ER tit 431.2 142.8 33.1 288.4 SEE Be 
Region XI: 
Arizona pita chceitiateasie 041.5 313.8 33.3 627.6 8 ee nee 
0 ee 1,713.5 571.2 33.3 571.2 33.3 571.2 33.3 
i GE ERT ARETE IE BAAR ie OEE 857.3 234.8 33.2 572.5 RE ie ries ae 
EET eee Sa Sk Se 693.0 230.9 33.3 270.2 39.0 191.9 27.7 
htt naedathbns mabsidhtreenaasbhnnnaansend 1, 236.7 360.8 23.0 732.9 57.0 193.0 15.0 
tN  -. .cgplisdbnawatactnasonedmeuneedhiiniidtgnaaalia 255. 8 85.3 33.3 92.0 36.0 78.6 30.7 
Region XII: 
II a. lt nce acai nteiemmencanientindinsalitalamninsaiei 6, 936. 0 1, 602.4 23.1 3, 171.2 45.7 2, 162.4 31.2 
ks cndmstihpnbadsedeneummnbahneiasbedsuoutiaieaeedl 834.9 209.5 25.1 362.7 43.4 262.7 31.5 
TENOR... -cccnanececocccednsuseescsubsgueseséobeosses 1,832.0 610.4 33.3 1, 221.6 RS TEES Rae 
Hera s cinits shespais willintinanipaginre eetnstodamiiaianaiammindimed 387.4 115.8 29.9 271.6 TE TL, Miccadinain bibtshdiecdiiceiniatadimaiiks 























1 Include obligations incurred or disbursements for direct assistance to 
recipients, hospitalization, burials, medical care, and assistance in kind. 
Do not include administrative expenses. These totals cannot be compared 
with either amount of obligations eee for payments to recipients or 
amount of Federal grants to the Sta 

+ All amounts are rounded from oa data; therefore, totals differ slightly 
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from sums of rounded amounts. Percentage distributions are based on 


actual data. 

3 Distribution by source of funds estimated for part of period. 

4 Federal grant for one-third of total cost of supeiy! aid to dependent 
children was used almost entirely for assistance, and adm Ve expenses 


were defrayed almost exclusively from State funds. 
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did not participate in payments for old-age as- 
sistance in that State in October 1938. The de- 
cline in the Federal share in Oklahoma reflects 
primarily adjustments in Federal grants to take 
into account payments to individuals which could 
not be matched under the Social Security Act. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


In a large majority of the States the distri- 
butions of payments for aid to dependent children 
by sources of funds were practically the same in 
both 1938 and 1939. The few significant shifts in 
the proportions of total payments supplied from 


Chart IV.—Percentage distribution of expenditures for 
aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the 
Social Security Board, by source of funds, 1939 
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State and local funds were mainly toward an 
increase in the State shares. Local participation 
was eliminated in Louisiana in July 1938 and in 
Idaho in March 1939. In Vermont, where the 
State and local shares were previously 16% and 50 
percent, respectively, the State and local shares 
became 33% percent each in April 1939. Effec- 
tive in March 1939, the State and local proportions 
in Oregon were changed from one-third each to 40 
and 26% percent, respectively. The larger State 
share and smaller local share in Indiana in 1939 
resulted from a special allocation of State funds 
to the counties in addition to regular State grants, 
In Kansas additional State funds were available 
from a State equalization fund during all of 1939, 
but for only part of 1938 since this fund was not 
created until March 1938. The State share 
increased considerably in 1939 in Montana, where 
the State supplies the county share of assistance 
costs to the extent that sufficient county funds are 
not available. 

On the other hand, in a few States there were 
sizable increases in the local share of assistance 
payments in 1939. In Alabama the State and 
local shares were normally one-third each, but 
during part of 1938 the State was able to allocate 
additional State funds to the counties for aid to 
dependent children, thereby increasing the State 
share and decreasing the local share of total pay- 
ments for that year. In California the proportion 
of total assistance costs provided from local funds 
was higher in 1939, because, under the division of 
responsibility between the State and local govern- 
ments in effect until October 1939, a rise in the 
general level of payments tended to increase the 
local share, and during 1939 payments to families 
were substantially higher than in 1938. In Ohio 
the local share was considerably larger than in 
1938, and the State share correspondingly smaller, 
because balances of State funds accumulated by 
the counties during the early stages of develop- 
ment of the program were nearly exhausted by 
1939. 

In several States in which no local funds were 
used in either year, there were sizable shifts in the 
proportions provided from Federal and State 
funds. The substantial decline in the Federal 
share in Pennsylvania in 1939 reflects primarily 
an upward movement in the general level of assist- 
ance payments resulting from the discontinuance 
of a State policy of limiting monthly payments to 
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the maximum amounts in which the Federal 
Government participates. Another factor con- 
tributing to the increase in the State share in 
Pennsylvania was the inauguration of a medical- 
assistance program in the last quarter of 1938. 
Inasmuch as expenditures for medical care were 
not made in the form of direct money payments to 
recipients, such expenditures were made entirely 


from State funds. The Federal share in Oklahoma 
was smaller in 1939 because of adjustments in 
Federal grants for payments to revipients that 
were not matchable under the Social Security Act. 
The decrease in the Federal share in New Hamp- 
shire is attributable to a rise in the volume of 
payments in excess of the maximums governing 
Federal participation. 


Table 4.—Expenditures ' for assistance to recipients of aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, by source of funds, 1939 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 25, 1940] 






































| 
| Federal funds State funds Local funds 
Social Security Board region and State Total | — 
| Amount Percent | Amount Percent Amount Percent 
IT scnradijasshuibinnisidbiibnenckachaieemaaeetanaten $12,439.8|  $5,387.5 43.3|  $4,552.3 36.6 $2, 500.0 20.1 
on I: 
I ills charts a raieainse wntoiig aid anteltadiaoamaba anata 45.0 22.3 49.6 
atti Atel ala in, oe caw nt nindininkieteaada 349. 5 170. 6 48.8 
EET OEE LA LTT TI 303. 1 151.2 49.9 
EIR RE EE SSO Sato tee | 86.3 42.1 48.8 
| EEE AES LE LIE CEES, 5.1 2.5 50.0 
EE has sc: s c cepsgmsiénannadoaenaainaieaaan 36. 6 18.3 50.0 
Region II: | 
 _ 2) ae iibintisitincmnaiadicdicamabdisicccs dale eal 800.8 | 363.0 45.3 
Region III: 
I i anttidhnsnaspatannss diniebbominkediimaumeadlades | 171.8 85.0 kf ee mene 
Region IV: 
eT SUID... 2.5. cw dbmndianes eauiakiodowndaooemne | 66. 4 32.5 49.0 33.9 NL es, ee 
a a a eee ae 165. 2 82.3 49.8 24.8 15.0 58.1 35. 2 
a, 1 «. « ssccsal eleesinepiisbleleieisal iia aaa } 344.3 172.1 50.0 90.9 26. 4 81.3 23. 6 
Virginia. Ce 129. 5 64.7 50.0 40.5 31.2 24.3 18.8 
wen SII Sits 2 oruicsibnsé cn cui dacs ake ae eee ne aa 156.8 78.3 49.9 78.5 |) 6 eee eee! fe PEE ST 
on V: | 
Michigan ‘ SE se NEE SOE 214.1 90. 6 42.3 | 123.1 7.5 .4 on 
ATE CSIP ES ORL ENTS 932.1 455. 1 48.8 | 151.8 16.3 325. 2 34.9 
Region VI: | 
Indiana -| 614.8 | 292. 2 47.5 322.6 | A» Se? Se 
ETA ORL EE ES NS EEE | 539. 5 269. 0 49.9 164.5 30.5 105.9 19.6 
Region VII: | 
Alabama......_. 55. 4 | 27.7 50. 0 13.8 25. 0 13.8 25.0 
ARRAS eine ene SS a NE SS | 370. 3 185. 2 50.0 185. 2 8 | a PRL ES. 
FS ee ie | 133. 5 | 66. 5 49.8 53.7 40.2 13.4 10.0 
EES CARE RET Ses Fi 48.8 | 24. 4 50.0 24.4 ak. RE EERE EE 
I REE EOE 110. 5 | 60. 1 54.3 50.5 Sf REE, SIRE 
IND nn ccecsnces 228.7 | 114.4 50.0 | 85. 8 37.5 28.6 12.5 
Region VIII: } | 
ne ee 389. 5 195. 5 50.2 96.5 24.8 97.4 25.0 
Minnesota... .......- 251. 0 120.0 7.8 | 131.0 | + 5 Re be 
EE Srees 141.4 72.8 51.4 | 67.6 47.8 2 8 
EERE RRC EEL eee 31.3 14.6 46.5 | 16.8 G6. S 1... cca. ccieeneeae 
South Dakots.............. ; 46.6 23.3 50.0 | 2.3 m6... eee 
Region IX: 
II css ccc lovilinty uth ales erlaessichapiat ts sled diacti aiate aie 49. 2 24.6 50.0 24.6 O06 fs. ccndcksineeteee 
|” SI Se 254.8 124.3 48.8 53.0 20.8 77.5 30.4 
RET RSS RR Et a GOL EOE 380. 1 189. 0 49.7 191.1 GAD fb nccncndncnwssdnaabas 
Region X: j 
Louisiana. ._.._...- 151.0 75.1 49.7 | 75.9 tg eae, SORE eT 
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Region XI: | 
Arizona Sami kscade 97.5 48.0 49. 2 | 49. 5 NY | SA rte w Suet 
SITS RIE I eT 211.2 101.1 47.9 | 57.3 27.1 §2.8 25.0 
Idaho EIT a8 74.7 36.8 49. 2 | 38.0 BE Bis. ~sneccaeieiopaeenn 
UE ib likin. «-scunnccschisasinsenalanishitpeaabestiiean 38. 6 17.6 45.7 | 16. 2 41.9 4.8 12.4 
alia 65.4 31.4 48.1 | 24.1 36.9 9.8 15.0 
Wyoming. .___. 52.2 24.1 46.1 28.2 GBD Banncinesdutiiabeaeoieie 
Region XII: | 
a a lg ale ene eee 3, 743.8 1, 163.0 31.1 1, 291.0 34. 5 1, 289.8 34.4 
Tes 134. 5 67. 50.0 38.9 28.9 28.3 21.1 
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Territory: 
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‘Include obligations incurred or disbursements for direct assistance to 
recipients, hospitalization, burials, medical care, and assistance in kind. 
Do not include administrative expenses. These totals cannot be compared 
with either amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients or 
amount of Federal grants to the States. 

? All amounts are rounded from actual data; therefore, totals differ slightly 
from sums of rounded amounts. Percentage distributions are based on actual 


data 
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approved plan made for 3 

‘ Distribution by source of funds estimated for part of period. : 

5’ Addendum to Federal grant for assistance, which may be used for adminis- 
trative expenses, assistance, or both, was used for assistance. : 

6 Federal share exceeds 50.0 percent, because it includes State claims for 
Federal participation in payments made in prior periods. 


3 Amounts represent oe for last 6 months; first payments under 
uly 1939 
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In South Carolina the Federal share of assistance 
costs was well above one-third in 1939, because the 
State used Federal grants for aid to dependent 
children almost exclusively for assistance pay- 
ments and defrayed administrative expenses 
almost entirely from State funds. Prior to 1940, 
Federal grants to the States for this program were 
one-third of the total cost of supplying aid to 
dependent children, not counting amounts by 
which individual monthly payments exceeded 
Federal maximums. The somewhat larger Fed- 
eral share in the District of Columbia in 1939 
reflects mainly a reduction in the level of payments 
following the establishment in July of that year 
of a maximum limit on the amount of monthly 
payment to a family. 


Aid to the Blind 


Significant changes from 1938 to 1939 in the 
proportions of total payments for aid to the blind 
provided from Federal, State, and local funds 
occurred in only a small number of States. As in 
the program for old-age assistance, the few sizable 
fluctuations in the shares provided from State 
and local funds for aid to the blind were almost 
entirely in the direction of decreased local partici- 
pation. Local financial participation was dis- 
continued in Louisiana and New Hampshire in 
July 1938 and in Idaho in March 1939. The local 
share in Maryland was smaller in 1939 because 
the State assumed responsibility for 15 percent 
of total assistance costs beginning in April 1938.° 
In Oregon the State and local shares were changed 


‘This change in Maryland was described incorrectly in the Bulletin, 
September 1939, p. 67, and January 1940, pp. 71-72, as an increase in the State 
share from 5 to 15 percent. Prior to April 1938, according to State reports, 
assistance payments were made from Federal and local funds only. 





in March 1939 from 25 percent each to 30 and 20 
percent, respectively. The local portion in Kansas 
declined for the reason already discussed in con- 
nection with the programs for old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children in that State. 

In Nebraska local participation was eliminated 
in April 1939. The increase in the Federal share 
in Nebraska to more than one-half reflects the 
disbursement basis on which the data on sources 
of funds are compiled; as reported by the State, 
the Federal share for the first quarter of 1939 
included claims for Federal participation in pay- 
ments made in previous periods. In Montana 
the increase in the State share and the declines in 
the Federal and local shares are attributable to a 
rise in expenditures for various services to recipi- 
ents, which are financed largely by the State and 
are not matchable with Federal funds. The 
reduction in the Federal share in North Dakota 
is accounted for by an increase in the general level 
of monthly payments and a rise in nonmatchable 
expenditures for services to recipients. The 
larger State share in Indiana in 1939 was also 
attributable to an increase in expenditures for 
services to recipients and assistance in kind. The 
Federal proportions for aid to the blind in South 
Carolina and Iowa were more than one-half in 
1939 for the same reasons that the Federal shares 
for old-age assistance in these States exceeded 
one-half. 

In 1939 Rhode Island was added to the group 
of States administering aid to the blind under the 
Social Security Act. Rhode Island’s plan, which 
provides for financing assistance payments from 
Federal and State funds only, was not approved 
until January 1940, but Federal funds were made 
available retroactively to July 1939. 
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STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


In May, expenditures in the continental United 
States for payments to recipients of public assist- 
ance and earnings of persons employed under 
Federal work programs totaled $274.8 million—a 
decline of 1.7 percent from the April level. Ex- 
cluded from this aggregate amount are all costs 
of administering the various programs and of 
materials, supplies, and equipment incident to 
the operation of work projects. May payments 
for assistance and earnings are estimated to have 
benefited 6.0 million households, which included 
17.2 million persons. The estimated numbers of 
households and persons were 3.3 and 4.3 percent 
lower, respectively, than in the preceding month. 

Further declines in the total amount expended 
for earnings of persons employed on projects of 
the Work Projects Administration and in total 
payments for general relief were the principal 
factors contributing to the decrease in total 
assistance and earnings from April to May. 


MAY 1940 


Aggregate earnings on WPA projects moved 
downward 4.7 percent to $114.3 million, and the 
average weekly number of persons employed on 
these projects declined 7.6 percent to about 2.0 
million. Total expenditures for general relief 
amounted to $35.4 million—6.5 percent below 
the amount expended in April for this type of 
assistance. 

Earnings under the out-of-school work program 
of the National Youth Administration decreased 
6.0 percent in May, and the total number of 
persons employed declined 7.5 percent. The 
amount spent for earnings of enrollees in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps—$17.9 million—was 
0.8 percent less than the total for April; the 
average number of persons enrolled was 0.7 
percent smaller in May. Subsistence payments 
certified by the Farm Security Administration 
decreased 14.2 percent from April to May, but 
the total amount expended for such payments 


Chart V.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, January 1933-May 1940 
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comprises a negligible part of total assistance and 
earnings. 

Larger sums were expended in May for earnings 
of persons employed on Federal work and con- 
struction projects other than those of the WPA, 
NYA, and CCC, for earnings of persons employed 
under the student work program of the NYA, 
and for payments to recipients of the special types 
of public assistance. Total earnings on other 
Federal work and construction projects rose 9.8 
percent to $44.3 million, and the average weekly 
number of persons employed on such projects 


increased 8.6 percent. Earnings under the student 
work program of the NYA totaled 1.8 percent 
more than in April, although the total number of 
persons employed during May was slightly smaller, 
Total obligations incurred for payments to recip- 
ients of old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and aid to the blind moved upward 03 
percent to $51.8 million. 

In May, earnings on WPA projects comprised 
41.6 percent of the total expenditure for public 
assistance and earnings under Federal work pro- 
grams. Payments to recipients of the special 


Table 5.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by months, January 1938-May 1940 ' 





















































{In thousands] 
] 
| Obligations incurred ? for— | Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs ! 
Subsistence 
payments l | | . 
certified by National Youth | | Other 
Year and month Total Special t the Farm Civilian | Administration ’ | Work | Federal 
of public General Security Ad-| Conserva- | | Projects Ad-| work and 
assistance 3 relief ministration ‘| tion Corps ® | | |ministration * | construction 
i\Student work) Out-of-school | projects * 
program jwork program| 
a $3, 487, 182 $508, 980 $476, 202 $22, 587 $230, 318 $19, 598 $41, 560 $1, 750, 836 $437, 101 
237, 244 40, 103 46, 404 2, 204 19, 940 1, 996 2, 552 93, 060 30, 985 
245, 819 40, 573 47, 207 2, 473 19, 461 2, 166 2, 688 103, 092 28, 150 
263, 215 41, 284 47,471 2, 577 18, 336 2, 203 2, 739 119, 693 28,912 
273, 945 41,478 41,113 2, 325 18, 311 2, 255 2, 766 131, 419 34, 278 
283, 620 41, 740 37, 337 2, 156 18,014 2, 406 3, O75 137,916 40, 976 
294, 349 41, 825 36, 747 1,756 17,174 1, 550 3, 585 146, 068 45, 44 
298, 990 42, 422 999 1, 291 0) Ee 3, 701 155, 709 40, 020 
307, 208 42,815 36, 244 1,117 20, 334 6 3, 903 167, 999 34, 790 
312, 263 43, 264 35, 406 1, 231 18, 767 211 3, 930 169, 659 39, 795 
320, 295 43, 762 34, 934 1, 492 20, 367 1, 980 4, 028 176, 100 | 37, 632 
325, 585 , 368 36, 476 1, 703 20, 514 2, 408 4, 193 177, 229 38, 604 
324, 651 45, 347 40, 865 2, 262 19, 252 2,417 4, 400 172, 892 | 37, 216 
i 
3, 494, 496 565, 860 481,732 19, 050 230, 513 22, 707 | 51, 538 1, 565, 224 | 557, 872 
316, 273 45,897 43, 701 2, 391 20, 642 2, 266 4, 347 160, 606 36,42 
310, 087 46, 191 45, 028 2,327 20, 689 2, 457 4,47 154, 765 34, 158 
318, 468 46, 369 46, 587 2, 492 18, 103 2, 446 4,451 162, 506 35,424 
309, 348 46, 201 41,277 2, 242 19, 974 2, 494 4,318 152, 457 40, 385 
308, 041 46, 161 39, 237 1, 687 20, 432 2, 494 | 4, 286 147, 979 | 45, 765 
304, 526 47, 080 37, 052 1, 234 18, 637 1, 935 | 3, 993 140, 597 | 53, 048 
279, 112 47, 518 264 828 19, 317 (39) 2, 561 122, 112 | 50, 512 
276, 548 47,756 234 1, 211 19, 372 5 4,145 | 111, 593 54, 32 
258, 231 47, 937 38, 647 846 17, 097 306 4, 222 93, 050 | 56, 126 
268, 559 47,898 699 876 19, 308 2, 390 4, 437 | 101, 986 | 52, 965 
271, 760 259 38, 277 1, 156 19, 321 2, 952 | 4, 864 105, 589 51, 342 
273, 541 48, 592 38, 728 1, 710 17, 621 2, 962 | 5, 442 | 111, 894 | 46, 592 
270, 512 50, 679 42, 508 1, 992 19, 426 | 2, 852 | 5, 816 | 109, 750 | 37, 390 
274, 083 51, 184 41, 404 2, 309 19, 605 3,114 | 6, 138 115, 032 | 35, 207 
280, 515 51, 21 40, 218 2, 805 17, 479 | 3, 261 | 6, 251 | 124, 363 | 34, 907 
279, 526 51, 581 37, 812 2, 500 18, 051 3,361 | 5, 911 119, 958 40, 352 
274, 788 51,753 35, 358 2, 144 17, 908 3,423 5, 554 | 114, 346 44, 302 

















1 See the Bulletin, February 1940, pp. 52-53, for information for 1933-37. 
Figures exclude cost of administration and of materials, equipment, and other 
items incident to operation of work programs. Figures are partly estimated 
and subject to revision. 

2 Beginning January 1940, include cost of hospitalization and burials. 

3 Payments to — from Federal, State, and local funds for programs 
administered under State plans approved by the Social Security Board, and 
from State and local funds for programs administered under State laws 
without Federal participation. 

4 Figures from the FSA; represent net amount of —— grant vouchers 
certified to cases and value of commodities purchased by the FSA and dis- 
tributed during month. 

5 Figures include earnings of persons certified as in need of relief and earn- 
ings of all other persons employed on work and construction projects financed 
in whole orin partfrom Federalfunds. Figures for the CCC include earnings 
of enrolled persons 5 

¢ Figures estimated by the CCC by po pe average monthly number 
of persons enrolled by average of $70 for each month through June 1939, $67 
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for July-October, and $66.25 for subsequent months. This average amount 
is based on amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances and for cloth- 
pe rear subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain 
other items. 

? Figures for January 1938-June 1939 from the W PA, Division of Statistics 
for subsequent months from the N YA; represent earnings during all pay-roll 
periods ended during month. 

8 Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA and, for July 1938 and 
subsequent months, earnings of persons employed on Federal agency projects 
a by transfer of WPA funds; cover all pay-roll periods ended during 
month. 

* Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent earnings on other work and construction 
—— financed in whole or in part from Federal funds and cover all pay-roll 
periods ended during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 

10 Less than $500. 
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types of public assistance accounted for the second 
largest share—18.8 percent. Earnings on other 
Federal work and construction projects repre- 
sented 16.1 percent of the total, and general relief 
payments 12.9 percent. Expenditures for earn- 
ings of CCC enrollees, earnings under the work 
programs of the NYA, and subsistence payments 
by the FSA together comprised 10.6 percent of 
the total. 

Total payments for assistance and earnings in 
May 1940 amounted to 10.8 percent less than the 
total expenditure for May 1939. This decline 


reflects mainly a reduction of 22.7 percent in the 
total amount earned on WPA projects, but de- 
creases had occurred also in the amounts spent 
for earnings on other Federal work and con- 
struction projects, earnings of persons enrolled 
in the CCC, and general relief payments. Ex- 
penditures for the special types of public assist- 
ance, earnings under each of the work programs 
of the NYA, and subsistence payments by the 
FSA were greater in May of this year. 

Chart VI presents an index of total income 
payments in the continental United States for the 


Table 6.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by months, January 1938-May 1940! 


{In thousands] 





















































Eotimeted 1 unduplt | Recipients of special types of public | Cases for Persons employed under Federal work programs ¢ 
whic 
subsist- 
a nl cing | ments Nimtalstration Other 
, | chudren | receiving 0 
Year and month | Persons | general | Vinod by | Civilian Work ——— 
House- | in these | Old-age l Aid to | relief | je Farn| Conser- Projects | 504 con- 
holds house- / assistance | the blind Securit vation | student Out-of- | Admin- struction 
holds Families | Children | Adminis-| COTPS’ | “work | School | istration® (ojectsie 
work 
tration § program program 
} 
| 
17, 506 1, 600 234 | 578 | 57 1, 893 108 285 310 146 1, 801 334 
18,638 | 1, 628 241 595 | 59 1, 996 119 | 278 320 152 2, 001 316 
| 19,967 | 1, 646 247 | 610 | 60 1, 904 126 | 262 327 155 2, 319 337 
| 20,357 | 1,662 252 | 622 | 60 1, 815 117 | 262 334 159 2, 538 391 
| 20,685 | 1,677 256 | 630 62 1, 696 112 | 257 329 179 2, 638 487 
| 20, 774 1, 657 258 | 638 62| 1,648 93 245 219 209 2, 741 541 
| 20,685 | 1, 707 | 260 640 | 63| 1,610 70 fama 215| 2,996 460 
| 21,192) 1,716 | 265 651 | 64 1, 581 62 290 2 219 3, 122 338 
21, 217 1, 731 | 268 | 659 | 65 1, 526 69 | 268 49 221 3, 209 365 
| 21,760 | 1, 746 | 71 | 664 | 65 1, 497 79 | 291 322 220 3, 282 377 
| 21,964 | 1, 762 274 72 | 66 1, 518 89 | 293 364 230 3, 330 377 
| 21,802) 1,776 280 684 | 67 | 1, 631 115 | 275 372 240| 3,156 369 
| 
| | 
January __. 7,131 | 21,740) 1,787 7 700 67 1, 772 126 | 295 372 237 3, 016 352 
February - - 7,170 | 21, 759 1, 799 296 717 67 1, 844 123 | 296 382 242 2, 990 342 
March... | 2177 | 21,739 1,813 20s 720 67| 1,851 127 259 380 236 | 3, 004 350 
ag wie | 6,987} 20,986 1, 830 296 714 68; 1,724] 114 | 285 384 228 2, 786 392 
May... | 6,806 | 20, 233 1, 832 299 | 721 68} 1,644 87 | 292 372 225 2, 638 439 
June... 6, 605 | 19,487 | 1,842 311 | 748 | 68 | 1, 568 | 69 266 280 214 2, 570 488 
July_.. 6,251 | 18,466 | 1, 858 312 | 750 69| 1,540 | 46 | 288 | (11) 207} 2,279 491 
i snnticbetinin | 6,032} 17,627] 1,871 312 | 750 69} 1, 583 | 72 | 289 1 211 1, 967 496 
September..........| 5,767 | 16,492] 1,884 | 313 | 752 | 69 1, 671 | 50 | 255 70 225 1,715 492 
October... .... 5,999 | 16,960) 1,894 313 | 752 69 1, 633 | 50 | 288 362 238 1, 867 475 
November... _____. 6,098 | 17,283 | 1, 908 313 | 752 | 69| 1, 565 65 | 292 423 261 1, 946 452 
December --| 6,183 | 17,605) 1,908 315 | 759 | 70} 1,563 | 97 | 266 434 296 2, 109 403 
1940 | | 
January... .._- | 6,378 | 18,436) 1,924] 325 | 783 70 1, 689 107 | 293 437 322 2, 203 319 
February... .. | 6,451} 18,716} 1,929 | 329 | 792 70| 1,687 115 296 456 336 | 2, 298 295 
March... -| 6,431 | 18,638 1, 935 | 334 | sod 71 | 1,630 119 264 472 335 2, 204 306 
April... ----| 6,247) 17,941) 1,944 | 339 814 71| 1,546 | 86 272 480 320 2, 125 339 
iiacencsnihekies | 6042) 17,174) 1,957] 342 822 71 | 1,460 | 71} = 20 476 296 | 1,963 368 

















1See the Bulletin, February 1940, pp. 54-55, for information for 1933-37. 
Figures exclude administrative employees. Figures are partly estimated 
and subject to revision. 

oanmated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 

rd. 

‘Includes recipients assisted from Federal, State, and local funds for pro- 

administered under State plans approved by the Social Security 
oard, and from State and local funds for programs administered under 
State laws without Federal participation. Beginning January 1940, includes 
cases receiving hospitalization and/or burial only. 
» ba = — January 1940, includes cases receiving hospitalization and/or 
only. 

5 Figures from the FSA; represent net number of emergency grant vouchers 
certified to cases and number of cases receiving commodities purchased by 
the FSA and distributed during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher 
per case is certified per month. 

* Figures include persons certified as in need of relief and all other persons 
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employed on work and construction a financed in whole or in part 
from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include enrolled persons only. 

? Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reports on number of 
ey enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each month except for the 

ndian Division, for which averages are computed from daily reports. 

8 Figures for January 1938-June 1939 from the WPA, Division of Statistics, 
for su uent months from the NY A; represent number of different persons 
employed during month. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekly 
number of persons employed during month on operated by the 
WPA and, for July 1938 and subsequent mont rsons employed on 
Federal agency projects financed by transfer of W funds. 

10 Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent average weekly number of em- 
ployed on other work and construction projects financed in whole or in part 
from Federal funds during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 

1! Less than 500 persons. 
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period January 1929-May 1940. This index 
shows the relative magnitude of different kinds of 
income payments, including payments for direct 
relief and work relief. 


General Relief 


During May a total of $35.4 million was ex- 
pended in the continental United States for as- 
sistance payments to somewhat less than 1.5 
million general relief cases. Estimated data for 
7 States are included in these totals. The ag- 
gregate expenditure in May was less than in any 
month since October 1938, and the total number 
of cases was the smallest recorded since November 
1937. Payments for general relief are financed 
by the State and/or local governments without 
Federal participation and include assistance in 
cash and in kind and expenditures for supplying 
medical care, hospitalization, and burials to 
recipients. The data on payments exclude all 
costs of administering general relief and of special 
programs operated with general relief funds. 


For the group of 42 States submitting complete 
reports for both April and May, the total number 
of cases assisted was 5.8 percent smaller in the 
latter month, and the total amount of obligations 
incurred for payments was 6.7 percent lower, 
The number of cases receiving relief declined from 
April to May in 33 of these States, and the total 
amount spent for assistance decreased in 35 States, 
Declines of 10 percent or more in the numberof 
cases aided were recorded for Delaware, Iowa, 
Michigan, Ohio, Vermont, Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming. Decreases of 10 percent or more in total 
assistance payments occurred in Delaware, In- 
diana, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, Ohio, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, and Wyoming. The largest per- 
centage decline in the number of cases—30.9 
percent—was reported by Delaware, and _ the 
largest relative decrease in expenditures for as- 
sistance—18.0 percent—occurred in Vermont. 

The largest percentage increase in the number of 
cases receiving relief from April to May—8.3 per- 
cent—was recorded for Florida. Utah reported 


Chart VI.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-May 1940 ' 
[Average month 1929100] 
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1 Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial income, and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, National Income Division. 
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the largest relative upward change in total obliga- 
tions—8.2 percent. 

Data on total payments in May 1939 and May 
1940 are available on a comparable basis for 36 


States. In 18 of these States smaller amounts 
were spent for general relief in May 1940, and in 
the same number of States total payments were 
above the levels recorded for May a year ago. 


Table 7.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, May 1940 ' 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 25, 1940] 






































Percentage change from— 
Amount of obli- 
Number of cases Average amount April 1940 in— May 1939 in— 
State receiving relief oe per case 
Amount of obli- Amount of obli- 
Number of cases gations Number of cases gations 
1, 460, 000 GUE, SED, CBD fn ccc cnesce son vcnencnceossscclecnccensaneceesbasindsainkeanusaaenannannnnas 
1, 401, 705 34, 541, 698 $24. 64 —5.8 on F t...< cndieciecnsieankabdics manana 
2, 458 23, 415 9. 53 +.9 —3.2 20. 1 +26. 3 
3, 494 49, 109 14. 06 +7.5 +4.3 +19. 5 +36. 7 
3, 750 18, 400 4.91 +14 +2.0 —4.2 —~-14 
4121, 185 4 3, 400, 720 28. 06 —7.2 —6.0 —5.0 —10.1 
13, 640 215, 062 15.77 +1.7 —.6 —3.3 —5.7 
20, 300 575, 444 28. 35 —3.6 —5.5 ¢ (® 
1, 228 26, 833 21. 85 —30.9 —15.9 —31.8 —15.1 
2, 132 53, 620 25. 15 —6.4 —8.6 +27.1 +17.6 
9, 679 59, 839 6.18 +8.3 —5.9 +24. 1 +11.3 
6, 852 42, 447 6.19 —-18 +.3 +9.2 +17.5 
2, 256 82, 868 14. 57 —4.2 —41 +9.7 +19.5 
ATRL 150, 371 3, 770, 178 25. 07 —2.1 —49 —2.3 —10. 
44, 950 622, 356 13. 85 —7.7 —9.9 f 3 
29, 212 516, 511 17. 68 —9.7 —13.3 
20, 629 328, 791 15. 04 —3.8 —5.1 (6) *) 
9, 611 140, 883 14. 66 —.5 —.5 +21.8 +38.0 
10, 784 279, 562 25. 92 ~—7.8 —10.0 (0) +15 
8, 974 188, 710 21.03 —5.5 —5.6 —7.9 +5.0 
71, 420 1, 088, 742 27.85 —16 —-1L8 (5 +15 
61, 545 1, 285, 868 20. 89 —10.3 —11.9 —12.9 —10.0 
38, 570 842, 808 21. 85 —9.0 —12.3 —5.4 —13.4 
1, 150 8, 216 7.14 —4.2 —L8 ( () 
23, 979 284, 007 11.84 +.2 —5.2 —37.5 —31.9 
4, 809 85, 274 17. 41 ~—6.9 —9.2 ( —2.9 
10, 480 137, 378 13. 11 —3.4 —9.7 +9.2 +8.9 
824 15, 159 18. 40 —46 —8.6 +22.1 +17.8 
49, 054 1, 152, 980 23. 08 —3.1 —7.0 —26.5 —24.7 
2,171 18, 8.45 —3.2 —110 ( ® 
257, 706 8, 959, 713 34. 77 —5.7 —8.3 —1L8 —13.1 
6, 705 4, 6. 57 —1.6 +6.9 +12.3 +23.5 
5, 220 4, 18. 15 —7.0 —5.6 +1.5 —.7 
93, 622 1, 518, 425 16. 22 —10.6 —11.7 +5. 2 —18 
10, 888 179, 170 16. 46 —8.8 —5.9 +3.2 +3.8 
201, 170 5, 779, 580 28. 73 —7.4 —3.4 —2%6.1 —26.4 
2,117 19, 260 9.10 +42 +65.1 —20.9 —25.3 
5, 603 120, 867 21. 23 +2.2 +8.2 12.7 +17.7 
2, 686 56, 250 20. 94 —14.0 —18.0 —8.6 —13.0 
irgin 7, 829 80, 786 10. 32 —122 —13.5 —16.2 —12.8 
Washi Paar ? 13, 426 7 182, 986 13. 63 —7.9 —10.3 +117 +26.8 
STII, « .cnocdouncanceoncbée 17, 289 196, 219 11. 35 +18 +2.3 —2.4 +6.4 
SS eee 49, 364 1, 117, 115 22. 63 —5.0 —6.5 ® +5.3 
SSSR s 1, 493 28, 19. 35 —114 —11.4 —11.6 —14.5 
Total for 7 States for which 
figures are estimated *. ..__. 58, 200 
4, 600 
7, 500 
13, 000 
10, 800 
5, 600 
4, 100 
12, 600 





























1 These data differ from those published prior to January 1940, because they 
include cases receiving hospitalization and/or burial only and total obliga- 
tions incurred for these services, in addition to cases receiving money pay- 
—_ assistance in kind, and medical care, and obligations incur for 


ce. 

* From State and local funds. Excludes cost of administration; of materi- 
als, apepenent, and other items incident to operation of work-relief programs; 
and of special programs. 

8 y estimated. 

* Does not include payments for hospitalization and burials amounting to 
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these services only is not available. 
a comparable are not available. 
6 Not computed, because of change in bn pecteny Lm ns 
7 Does not include payments for medical care, — and burials 
— A acid because number of cases ving these services only 
not a ‘ 
§ Estimated by State agencies for all States except Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
ae _ Island, for which estimates were ~~ the Social Security 
oard. 
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For the States with smaller total expenditures in 
May of this year, the declines ranged from 0.7 
percent to 31.9 percent; in California, Delaware, 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Vermont, Virginia, and Wyoming the decreases 
from May 1939 were 10 percent or more. In the 
18 States in which the total amounts spent for 
relief were larger in May 1940, the increases 
ranged from 1.5 to 38.0 percent; total payments 
were more than 10 percent higher than in May 
1939 in Alabama, Arizona, the District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, 
North Carolina, Utah, and Washington. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 


Obligations incurred for May payments to 
recipients of old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind in the 48 States, the 


District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii totaled 
$51.9 million. Included in this aggregate sum are 
payments made under State plans approved by 
the Social Security Board and payments made 
under State laws without financial participation 
by the Federal Government. Excluded from the 
data on payments are all costs of administering the 
programs. 

Practically all the total amount spent for the 
special types of public assistance in May was 
accounted for by States administering these types 
of assistance under the Social Security Aet, 
Obligations incurred for May payments in States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board 
totaled $50.8 million. Of this sum, $39.1 million 
was comprised of payments to nearly 2.0 million 
recipients of old-age assistance, $10.6 million 
represented payments to 329,000 families for the 
assistance of 793,000 dependent children, and $1.1 


Table 8.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
January 1938-May 1940 ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 15, 1940] 












































Number of recipients | Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients! 
| } 
Year and month | Aid to dependent children # | | | 
Old-age assist- | | Aidtothe | Total | Old-age assist- | Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
ance blind | _ ance | entchildren ? | blind 
| Families | Children | | 
| | | | | 

SESE IEE GREER SRR RS IE epee eRe eS ices | $494,797,218 | $390, 402, 054 $93, 427, 924 $10, 967, 240 
1, 602, 025 218, 009 541, 224 33, 505 39, 050, 567 31, 227, 485 7, 014, 662 | 808, 420 
1, 625, 539 | 224, 737 557, 613 35, 149 39, 510, 502 31, 443, 867 7, 222, 237 | S44, 488 
1, 648, 306 | 231, 001 572, 582 36, 393 | 40, 217, 107 31, 821, 575 7, 524, 472 | 871, 00 
1, 664, 541 | 236, 241 585, 190 37, 218 40, 522, 133 32, 115, 423 7, 530,714 | 875, 906 
1, 680, 051 | 240, 079 | 594, 024 38,131 | 40, 787, 565 32, 364, 745 7, 540, 168 | 882, 652 
1, 659, 295 243, 422 | 603, 335 38, 783 | 40, 872, 494 32, 323, 431 | 7, 644, 607 | 904, 456 
1, 709, 812 244, 712 606, 164 39, 596 41, 475, 321 32, 875. 578 7, 671, 460 928, 233 
1, 719. 124 | 251, 743 620, 181 40, 195 | 41, 886, 37 32, 965, 264 | 7, 978, 814 942, 301 
1, 733, 999 | 254, 839 628, 755 41, 002 42, 336, 545 33, 309, 172 8, 071, 316 956, 057 
1, 638, 457 257, 415 | 633, 703 | 41, 449 | 40, 287, 138 31, 131, 171 8, 188, 402 | 967, 565 
1, 764, 569 261, 115 641, 681 | 42, 256 | 43, 438, 019 34, 031, 996 8, 422, 218 | OR3, 808 
1, 779, 292 | 266, 654, 260 | 42, 938 | 44, 413, 358 34, 792, 347 8, 618, 854 | 1, 002, 187 
nile wks bdepaiemmeneis ial -----| ae St hee 554, 771, 850 | 431, 130, 053 | 111, 191, 000 | 12, 450, 797 
1, 790, 055 273, 688 670, 046 43, 355 | 44, 969, 281 35, 058, 634 8, 900, 364 | 1, 010, 283 
1, 802, 296 | 282, 108 | 686, 532 43, 740 | 45, 260, 698 35, 173, 297 9, 067, 631 | 1, 019, 770 
1, 815, 913 | 284, 262 | 689, 946 43, 968 | 45, 440, 042 35, 242, 039 | 9, 173, 347 | 1, 024, 656 
1, 832, 586 282, 009 683, 888 44, 240 | 45, 281, 113 35, 354, 391 8, 899, 963 | 1, 026, 759 
1, 835, 216 | 285, 692 691, 663 44, 161 | 45, 244, 848 35, 253, 819 8, 968, 947 | 1, 022, 082 
1, 845, 040 | 297, 344 717, 990 44, 579 46, 166, 438 35, 852, 758 | 9, 278, 766 | 1, 034, 914 
1, 860, 550 | 298, 627 720, 135 44, 897 46, 601, 353 36, 240, 775 9, 325, 066 1, 035, 512 
1, 874, 090 298, 915 720. 461 45, 255 46, 824, 079 36, 431, 580 9, 349, 310 | 1, 043, 189 
1, 887, 459 | 299, 707 722, 217 45, 308 47,014, 370 36, 565, 702 9, 402, 706 1, 045, 962 
1, 896, 535 300, 025 722, 040 45, 444 46, 971, 749 36, 390, 582 9, 528, 651 1, 052, 516 
1, 905, 968 299, 995 722, 968 45, 698 47, 334, 810 36, 681, 658 9, 590, 850 1, 062, 302 
1, 911, 330 301, 823 730, 195 45, 861 47, 663, 069 36, 884, 818 9, 705, 399 1, 072, 852 
1, 926, 856 311, 845 753, 847 46, 100 49, 746, 410 38, 582, 749 10, 079, 429 1, 084, 232 
1, 932, 466 315, 868 763, 315 46, 320 £0, 257, 930 38, 9453, 316 10, 214, 709 1, 089, 905 
1, 938, 411 320, 718 774, 686 46, 547 50, 303, 571 38, 785, 010 10, 421, 783 1, 006, 768 
1, 947, 538 325, 341 , 864 44, 889 50, 657, 181 39, 004, 632 10, 547, 665 1, 104, 884 
1, 959, 916 329, 223 793, 279 47,191 50, 831, 844 39, 122, 313 10, 597, 973 1, 111, 588 





























1 See the Bulletin, ee A 1939, »P. 52, for information for February 1936-Decem- 
ber 1937. Figures include rec pients assisted from Federal, State, and local 
funds for — administered under State plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and recipients assisted from State and local funds only for 
programs under State laws without Federal participation administered con- 
currently with a similar program under an approved plan. 
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2 Includes estimates for Hawaii for January-May 193 
3 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes ccst of ‘administration and, 
prior to January 1940, of hospitalization ‘and burials. 
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million consisted of payments to 47,200 recipients 
of aid to the blind. 

Slightly more than $1 million was expended in 
May for payments to blind persons and to families 


with dependent children in States in which pro- 
grams for these groups are operated without 
Federal financial participation. Payments to 
24,200 blind persons in Illinois, Missouri, Nevada, 
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Table 9.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, May 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 15, 1940] 



























































Percentage change from— Number of 
Amount of | te recipients 
. obligations | Average . , 1,000 
Social Security Board region and State a ineurred for | amount per | April 1946 in— May 1939 in— estimated 
plents | payments to recipient population 
recipients ' Number of | Amountof | Numberof | Amountot | © em and 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
—_—— } q 
Total 1,950,916 | $39, 122, 313 $19. 96 +0.6 | +0.3 +6.8 +10.0 3 247 
Region I: 
Connecticut - - 17, 035 474, 082 27. 83 +.3 +3.9 +9.9 +12.8 146 
Maine. . . — 14, 018 298, 813 21. 32 (4) —-.9 +16.9 +18. 4 163 
Massachusetts... 85, 393 2, 441, 440 28. 59 +1.5 —.2 +8.8 +10. 2 259 
New Hampshire. 5, 641 122, 922 21.79 +3.3 +3.3 +31.0 +18.0 106 
Rhode Island... 6, 732 130, 793 19. 43 (5) +.2 +4.7 +7.5 150 
Vermont. -.... 5, 572 04, 105 16. 89 +.1 +18 —2.6 +4.7 143 
Region IT: 
New York... 118, 550 3, 062, 052 25. 83 +.6 7) +7.5 +13.8 150 
Region IIT: 
Delaware... 2, 685 30, 364 11.31 2.3 +3.5 —.3 +2.5 128 
New Jersey __-- 31, 035 639, 959 20. 62 (4) —.3 +7.8 +12.4 124 
Pennsylvania... 97, 330 2, 148, 025 22. 07 +1.0 +.9 +16.4 +45.0 157 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia. . 3, 344 84, 991 25. 42 +1.0 +.5 +2.1 —.2 80 
Maryland 18, 412 324, 312 17. 61 —.2 —.6 +3.7 +3.7 170 
North Carolina.. 35, 566 359, 005 10. 09 +.6 +.7 | +9.4 +15.4 255 
Virginia : 17, 205 168, 491 9. 79 +1.4 +1.6 | +32.0 34.0 113 
West Virginia 17, 578 236, 349 | 13. 45 +1.0 +2.2 —2.9 —4.7 224 
Region V: 
Kentucky 47, 838 416, 443 | 8.71 | +4.4 +5.0 +6.3 +6.8 259 
Michigan 73, 774 1, 246, 181 | 16. 89 —,§ —1.0 —9.9 —9.7 253 
Ohio... 122, 980 2, 853, 700 | 23. 20 | —.5 -L1 +7.5 +7.6 255 
Region VI: 
Iilinois _ - 138, 042 2, 875, 855 | 20. 83 —.2 +.5 +65.2 +13.1 76 
Indiana 66, 147 1, 191, 597 | 18. 01 +.1 +.2 +5.4 +9. 1 229 
Wisconsin 51, 222 1, 149, 147 22. 43 +.6 +10 +111 +15.9 233 
Region VII: | 
Alabama 19, 768 184, 483 9. 33 +1.2 +.2 +19.8 +20. 0 179 
Florida 34, 896 416, 849 | 11. 95 +.3 |} +.8 -—7.8 —20.3 367 
Georgia... --- 27, 924 223, 586 8.01 +.7 +.8 +26.0 +24. 0 213 
Mississippi 20, 995 170, 283 | 8.11 +5.2 +10.4 +6.4 +18.3 245 
South Carolina 19, 617 159, 304 | 8.12 +1.5 +2.5 —20.0 —16.8 317 
Tennessee... . . 40, 285 405, 814 | 10. 07 +.4 +.4 +88. 4 +43. 6 308 
Region VIII: | 
Iowa... sie 54, 692 1, 133, 740 20. 73 +.3 +.1 | +5.7 +8. 2 250 
Minnesota 62, 882 1; 332, 437 | 21.19 —.1| —.9 | —5.3 -3.0 322 
Nebraska. 27, 649 455, 018 | 16. 46 +.8 | +.9 | +1.9 +8.8 282 
North Dakota 8, 810 149, 678 16. 99 +.3 | —.3 +8. 6 +4.2 245 
South Dakota 14, 728 289, 664 19. 67 +.8 | +1.3 | —8.0 —2.8 351 
Region [X: 
Arkansas . 18, 193 110, 113 | 6. 05 () | —.2| +8.8 +8.8 225 
Kansas. . 26, 920 535, 111 | 19. 88 +1.1 | —1.6 | (8) (®) 231 
Missouri... 88, 522 1, 435, 645 | 16. 22 +2.8 +2.1 | +17.9 +2.2 284 
Oklahoma 72, 065 1, 275, 371 | 17.70 +.8 | +1.0 | +8.5 +8.0 606 
Region xX: | | 
Louisiana 31, 718 377, 586 | 11.90 +.6 +1.1} +6. 3 +20. 2 391 
New Mexico 4, 538 66, 309 | 14. 61 +2.8 +4.1 | +16.4 +44.7 302 
118, 409 1, 185, 301 10. 01 -.1 +3.2 +1.4 —27.9 415 
Region XI: 
Arizona 8, 050 221, 947 27. 57 +.7 +.3 +12.2 +16.4 474 
Colorado . - 740, 885 7 1, 134, 716 27.75 +.5 -6.1 +5.6 +11.0 7 505 
Idaho. . 8, 892 194, 791 21.91 +.6 +1.0 +5.4 +7.9 333 
Montana 12, 165 219, 624 18. 05 —.1 —.1 —.5 +5.7 392 
Utah. . | 13, 689 290, 679 21.23 —.3 (5) +.6 +2.8 507 
Wyoming | 3, 398 80, 501 23. 69 +.3 +.5 +7.8 +16.5 342 
Region XII: 
California - 140, 261 5, 328, 528 37. 99 +1.1 +1.0 +7.2 +25. 4 305 
Nevada. | 2, 267 69, 216 26. 56 —.3 —.3 +3.9 +4.1 378 
Oregon | 19, 435 415, 534 21. 38 —1.4 —1.3 —.1 (4 231 
Washington 38, 982 859, 176 | 22. 04 (*) —.2 +.3 —.5 312 
Territories: | : 
Alaska 1, 431 40, 257 | 28. 13 +1.9 +2.3 18.4 +20.7 358 
Hawaii 1, 751 21, 426 | 12. 24 +1.3 +3.8 —-1.2 —4.6 179 








! From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. 
? Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. S. Bureau of 


the Census. 


+ Adjustments have been made for grants covering 2 or more eligible indi- 
viduals for Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, Wyoming, and Hawaii. 
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‘ Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
5 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
6 Not computed, because of change in reporting procedure. 
’ Includes $97,400 incurred for direct payments to 3,542 persons 60 but under 
65 years ofage. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 
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and Pennsylvania amounted to $682,000. The 
balance—$341,000—was received by 14,300 fam- 
ilies in behalf of 32,900 dependent children in 
Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Nevada, South Dakota, and Texas. 

In May total obligations incurred for the special 
types of public assistance in all jurisdictions were 
only 0.3 percent higher than in April. Compared 
with the amount spent in May 1939, however, 
total payments in May of this year were greater 
by $5.3 million or 11.3 percent. Total payments 
under the program for aid to dependent children 
showed the largest relative expansion, with a gain 
of 17.4 percent. Obligations incurred for old-age 
assistance totaled 10.0 percent more in May 1940, 
and expenditures for aid to the blind were 6.1 
percent larger than a year earlier. 


Old-Age Assistance 


From April to May the total number of recip- 
ients of old-age assistance in the 51 jurisdictions 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board 
increased 0.6 percent, and the total amount of 
obligations incurred for payments to these recipi- 
ents rose 0.3 percent. With a few exceptions, 
the States reported slight percentage changes in 
both the number of recipients and total payments. 

Mississippi reported the largest relative in- 
creases from April—5.2 percent in the number 
aided and 10.4 percent in total expenditures for 
assistance. The upward changes in Mississippi 
were attributable partly to the transfer of Con- 
federate pensioners to the program for old-age 
assistance and partly to the fact that additional 
State funds in the form of accrued balances 
were available for assistance in May and June, 
which were the final months of a biennial fiscal 
period. The number receiving assistance in 
Kentucky was 4.4 percent higher in May than in 
April, and total obligations were 5.0 percent 
larger. In New Hampshire, where the age limit 
for old-age assistance was lowered from 70 to 65 
years at the beginning of this year, the program 
continued to expand in May, with increases of 
3.3 percent in both the number of recipients and 
total payments. 

New Mexico reported upward changes of 2.8 
percent in the number on the rolls and 4.1 per- 
cent in the total amount expended for assistance. 
In Delaware a rise of 2.3 percent in the number 
benefited was accompanied by an increase of 3.5 


60 


percent in total obligations. Total payments ip 
Hawaii were 3.8 percent higher in May, although 
the number of persons assisted increased only 13 
percent. Expenditures for assistance increased 
3.9 percent in Connecticut and 3.2 percent in 
Texas, whereas the number of recipients wag 
practically unchanged in both States. In Con. 
necticut, payments for old-age assistance are 
made weekly, and as a result of this practice 
monthly payments to recipients vary somewhat 
with the length of the month. The increase ip 
total payments in that State from April to May 
therefore reflects mainly the additional day in the 
latter month. 

Colorado was the only State reporting a sizable 
percentage decline in either recipients or payments 
in May. The total amount of obligations in- 
curred for payments to recipients in Colorado 
was 6.1 percent lower than in April, although 
the number on the rolls was slightly higher. 

All 51 jurisdictions making payments under 
plans approved by the Social Security Board in 
May 1940 also administered old-age assistance 
under the Social Security Act in May 1939. As 
compared with May 1939, the total number of 
recipients in May of this year was 6.8 percent 
larger and the total amount of obligations incurred 
was 10.0 percent greater. Total payments in- 
creased to a much greater extent in a number of 
the States. In Alabama, Alaska, California, 
Georgia, Louisiana, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and Virginia, total expenditures for 
assistance were at least 20 percent above the levels 
recorded for May 1939. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


The total numbers of families and children 
receiving aid to dependent children in the 42 juris- 
dictions with approved plans moved upward 1.2 
and 1.1 percent, respectively, from April to May, 
and the total sum expended for payments to these 
recipients rose 0.5 percent. Small percentage 
changes in both the numbers aided and total obli- 
gations incurred for assistance were recorded for 


_practically all States. 


The largest relative increases occurred in Vir- 
ginia, where the number of families on the rolls and 
total payments were each 9.5 percent greater than 
in April, and the number of children benefiting 
was 7.6 percent larger. In New Mexico there 
were upward changes in the numbers of families 
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and children of 3.7 and 5.0 percent, respectively, In Pennsylvania the numbers of families and 
and a rise of 3.6 percent in total expenditures for _ children receiving aid to dependent children were 
assistance. Vermont reported increases of 3.4 3.1 and 3.0 percent higher, respectively, in May 

ent in the number of families, 2.4 percent in than in April, and total payments to these 
the number of children, and 4.2 percent in the recipients were 3.2 percent greater; approximately 
total amount of obligations incurred. 90 percent of the families added to the rolls in May 


Table 10.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, May 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 15, 1940] 












































Percentage change from— 
Amount of Number of 
Number of recipi- obligations | Ave April 1940 in— May 1939 in— recipients 
ents rage per 1,000 
Social Security Board region and incurred | amount estimated 
Btate bd faraity | Number of recipi- Number of recipi- population 
A - 4 -f y ents Amount ents Amount | under 16 
= of obli- of obli- | years? 
gations gations 
Families | Children Families | Children Families | Children 
EE ee ee 329,223 | 793,279 |$10, 507,973 $32. 19 +1.2 +1.1 +0.5 +15.2 +14.7 +18.1 27 
Region I 
ed oo an ak ceeinabein 1, 488 3, 757 57, 467 38. 62 +2.3 +2.4 +2.8 +12.0 +11.3 +15.3 16 
A 11,904 | * 30,353 600, 914 57.60 +1.8 +1.6 —.5 +16.0 +2.0 +7.7 $27 
New Hampshire................- 684 1,753 29, 584 43. 25 +2.4 +2.1 +3.5 +72.3 +66. 8 +86.9 13 
SD PE kncnnccoscnccasseees 1, 189 3, 208 54, 400 45.75 +.8 +.9 +.3 +6.1 +6.7 +5.5 18 
yorne |e 553 1, 603 18, 131 32.79 +3.4 +2.4 +4.2 +15.4 +12.7 +31.2 16 
IL: 
ny Sa iiepcedoheasebalanen 35, 906 70, 991 1, 632, 428 45. 46 —1.0 -.9 —2.9 —1.0 —14 —5.6 2B 
III: 
I i ais acesenetesannel 509 41,373 16, 565 32.54 +.8 +15 +1.7 +24 +16.5 +8.0 320 
ee 11, 082 24, 809 341, 997 30. 86 +.6 +.9 +11 —.7 +.7 +2.6 2 
Er 36, 570 83,260 | 1,315,548 35. 97 +3.1 +3.0 +3.2)| +100.8 +96.7 6 2 
District of Columbia...........- 910 2, 702 34, 200 37. 58 +.4 +.6 +.1 —2.8 —47| —17.1 21 
M CS ae 7,443 19, 987 231, 660 31. 13 —.5 —.7 —13 —5.0 —-5.1 —3.8 44 
N SESS 9, 210 23, 087 153, 087 16. 62 +2.0 +1.4 +3.2 +13.2 +7.1 +21.8 18 
SE 2, 867 9, 052 58, 573 20. 43 +9.5 +7.6 +9.5 +189. 6 +170.0 | +162.8 10 
wen DT Loctikcannnigiinhibe 7, 670 21, 198 170, 190 22.19 +18 +14 +3.2 +10. 2 +6.8 +15.5 33 
n V: 
iid niiincasediehonaias 18, 507 | 345, 535 721, 482 38. 98 +1.9 1.4 +.1 +35. 2 +44.9 +48.9 334 
a Dine iuscipoukndinenipas 9,984 | * 27,833 386, 160 38. 68 —.1 —.2 +.1 —6.9 —9.5 —8.3 316 
aS 17, 282 540 485, 106 28. 07 +.6 +.5 +.8 +4.6 +3.9 +6.8 39 
W ee pacumammanammeaaas 12,353 | 428,191 469, 615 38. 02 +.4 +.5 —2.0 +8.5 +6.3 +110 431 
ES EE Pere oe 5, 855 17, 019 81, 953 14. 00 +1.3 +1.0 +.2 +5.7 +3.8 +18.8 17 
EME GS Sn 53, 884 $9, 801 § 83, 313 21. 45 -.9 2.1 —.4 —5.9 —8.5 —2.9 21 
Georgie SS Ae ee 3, 839 9, 897 78, 232 20. 38 —.4 —.6 —.3 +2.5 —3.1 +1.8 10 
REE SES 2,927 8, 783 47, 304 16. 19 —1.0 —1.2 —.2 —34.8 —33.4 —28.9 13 
poem re 14, 157 36, 079 260. 560 18. 41 +.9 +.6 +.9 +46. 4 +40.3 +46. 8 39 
I dds 8,779 | 321,067 302, 907 34. 50 +.4 +.5 —1.0] +162) +125] +130 329 
i “we $5,400 | *12,040 * 147, 816 27. 37 +.6 +.3 +.7 +10.4 +9.6 +25.0 31 
jag; | > ase 2, 381 3 6, 607 74, 480 31. 28 +.7 +.5 +.6 +15.4 +15.2 +11.3 328 
Region $ 
id ceidnsendintbguann 4, 270 11, 401 34, 822 8. 16 +2.1 +1.7 +2.2 +7.9 +5.7 +8.0 17 
La iaiienainbuioa 6, 386 14, 635 190, 604 29.85 +.8 +.2 —17 (’) (» i) 29 
ey 10, 963 26, 248 285, 708 26. 06 +2.1 +2.2 +3.0 +6.3 +7.8 +43.8 26 
— ae 18, 287 42, 048 264, 390 14. 46 +18 +1.9 +2.2 +12.5 +12.4 +34.9 $1 
mA: 
SC nee 12, 927 36, 197 307, 362 23. 78 +1.3 +1.2 +1.7 +19. 5 +17.3 +33. 3 53 
cae anion 2 ET ee ae 1,918 5, 578 48, 635 25. 36 +3.7 +5.0 +3.6 +15. 1 +15.5 +37.6 38 
SE ES eee oe 2, 534 7,029 81, 635 82. 22 +1.4 +1.1 +1.2 +2.1 —.2 +2.5 55 
(FT. 5, 780 14, 253 175, 483 30. 36 +2.9 +2.0 +2.0 +20. 1 +20. 4 +22.1 48 
TIRE 2, 849 36, 904 81, 199 28. 50 +.7 +.6 +11 +6.6 +10.6 +13.8 345 
a 2, 353 5, 682 66, 009 28. 05 +.6 +.5 +.5 +8.1 +119 +30. 2 37 
ER INE SS eae 3, 330 8, 182 117, 507 35. 29 +19 +2.1 +2.6 +5.1 +7.2 +9.8 47 
Wyoming SS ee 731 1, 808 23, 287 31. 86 +.8 +1.2 +1.0 +5.3 +4.6 +7.5 27 
California i a a 15,390 | 437,329 704, 215 45. 76 +1.7 +1.2 +2.1 +13.4 +10.4 +23.1 328 
Oregon | EE SRN RS 1,986 | *#4,713 78,420| 39.49 +.6 +1.1 +1.2| +180] 427.2) +168 817 
— i le eceanaietigs | 4,971 | 311, 767 155, 336 31. 25 +14 +1.6 +1.8 —8.1 —4.1 —18 330 
Hawaii EE oe a ee 1, 125 3, 800 39, 590 35. 19 +11 +10 +2.7 +13.1 +4 +13.5 2B 




















' From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. * In addition, in 67 counties payments amounting to $10,600 were made from 
‘ Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau of local funds without Federal participation to 618 families in behalf of 1,208 

the Census, children under the State mothers’-pension law. Some families recei 
‘Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 


ving 
aid from this source for May also received aid under State plan for aid to 
‘ Includes epgeestmetely 2,875 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per de ent children approved by the Social Security Board. 
1,000 excludes these children. Not computed, because of change in reporting procedure. 
fe es Ce Se Sepentent children administered under State law without * Includes 534 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes 
ederal participation. 


these children. 
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were transferred from the State’s general relief 
program. In New Hampshire, a rise of 3.5 per- 
cent in the total amount spent for assistance was 
accompanied by increases of 2.4 percent in the 
number of families and 2.1 percent in the number 
of children. Total obligations were 3.2 percent 
larger in May in North Carolina and West 
Virginia; the numbers of families and children 
assisted were 2 and 1 percent higher, respectively, 


in each State. In Missouri total assistance pay. 
ments increased 3.0 percent, the number of 
families 2.1 percent, and the number of children 
2.2 percent. 

Each of the 42 jurisdictions making payments 
under plans approved by the Social Security 
Board in May 1940 also made payments under the 
Social Security Act in May 1939. The total 
numbers of families and children assisted in May 


Table 11.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, May 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 15, 1940] 
































| Percentage change from— 
seaisteane er of i Number of 
| Numberof | o ations verage | ‘ | recipients 
Bocial Security Board region and State | recipients | incurred for | amount per | April 1940 in— May 1939 in— per 100,000 
| | payments to recipient estimated 
| rectplents * Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of | PoPUlation® 
recipients | obligations | recipients | obligations 
AAT eS a a 47,191 | $1, 111, 558 | $23. 55 | +0.6 +0.6 | 346.7 | 48.3 4‘ 
Region I: _ | 
SSE Ae ee 4 234 | 45,918 | 25. 29 | —2.1 +1.6 | +3.5 +13.0 B 
| eo. cs ad 1, 241 | 29, 188 23. 52 | +.8 | +3.9 | +.2 +2.2 145 
SEI 1, 187 27, 420 | 23.10 | +.7 | +.6 | +4.5 +8.8 7 
New Hampshire. ~~ edewoneend 324 7,717 | 23. 82 | ='3 | 6 | +2.2 +10.0 “4 
Rhode Island_---_- SESS a 63 1, 049 | 16. 65 | (8) (5) (6) (5) 9 
ean GS ia 152 8. 255 | 21.41 | +.7 42.6 | —6.7 —4 rm) 
Region II: } } | | 
ST RES a cea | 2, 839 | 71, 558 25. 21 +7 —2.7 | +6.7 | +9.6 2 
Region III: 
| a ee 702 | 16, 337 23. 27 | +3.2 +3.3 | +13. 4 | +15.6 16 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia- - -_--_....._._- 211 5, 402 25. 60 | +.5 —.1] +1.0 —3.7 u 
i RE RT Sia 681 14, 276 20. 96 | +1.6 | +.8 | +5.4 +4.8 4 
a ES Te 1, 987 29, 814 15. 00 «j,i =}, | +3.9 +6. 6 Yi] 
nia__ Ee aa 1,018 13, 022 12.79 | +, 2 | dS | +23, 2 +20. 6 38 
West Virginia RS 7 13, 702 17. 21 (’) +1.8 | +1.8 +2.2 B 
: | | | | 
837 | 19, 393 23.17 | 43.7 +.5 | +11.9 +8. 1 17 
3, 951 | 76, 910 19. 47 | +.4 a9} .6 -1.3 59 
| | j 
2, 438 | 53, 089 | 21.78 | uns +1.8 —1.5 +3.8 | 7 
2,010 7,091 | 23. 43 | () +.7 +2.0 +5.0 69 
594 5, 262 8. 86 | +1.0) —.5 +14.7 +16. 2 a 
4 2,300 4 29, 242 12.71 +1.9 +2.6 —4.4 | —16.4 138 
1, 104 11, 118 10. 07 | +.5 | +.9 +12.3 +13. 2 % 
751 | 5, 849 | 7.79 | +4.3 +8.1 | +36. 1 | +47.9 37 
776 | 8, 132 | 10. 48 | +2.5 +3.7 —14.2 —11.4 4l 
1, 601 | 17, 748 | 11. 09 | +.4 +.4 +15.3 —12.9 85 
1, 448 | 34, 583 | 23. 88 —.4 +.1 +7.3 +8. 1 57 
919 | 24, 816 | 27.00 | +.9 +1.0 +13.6 +22. 2 35 
4 680 | 413,412 | 19.72 | +1.3 +2.0 +12.8 +33. 8 0 
: 170 | 4, 051 | 23. 83 | +3.0 +9.0 +46. 6 +75.6 4 
Sot, Dako. aah ican taabliche i bial | 234 | 4, 128 17. 64 +1.7 +2.3 —.8 | +26. 3 4 
n 4 | | | | 
SEES 737 | 4,777 | 6.48 | +3.8 43.4 +18.7 | +17.2 % 
SO aa ae 1, 224 | 26, 122 | 21. 34 | +.4 | —.6 | (%) (%) 66 
i (we RR 2, 219 34, 119 15. 38 4, § | +1.3 | +8.4 | +13. 4 | 87 
Region X: 
ES ee 1, 060 15, 708 14. 82 +.5 | +.7 +18. 4 | +30. 5 | 50 
SS ee eae aa 234 4, 106 17. 55 +5.4 +6.3 +15. 3 | +35. 0 | 55 
Region XI: 
a 352 9, 226 26. 21 +1.7 +,2 | +14.3 | +20. 3 | 85 
Gh tntndednkicwensscseces 635 18, 513 29.15 —.8 +1.6 | +3.8 | +7.8 | 59 
et rntiicdivivewdsanckoccce 276 6, 113 22.15 —.7 +.7 —4.8 | —1.9 % 
tii cnchcinccterndbee 193 | 4, 058 21. 03 +3.2 +3.9 +35.9 | +30.9 % 
EEE ee a ee ee 203 | 5, 628 27.72 —.5 | +4.0 —2.9 +6. 7 | 39 
SST SR eae 152 4, 204 27. 66 (") | —10 —1.3 —4.5 | 65 
Region XII: | | 
SARE SE Ee ee a 7, 098 341, 237 48. 08 +.5 +.6 | +11.0 | +11.2 15 
 ilidisnisdetnacanccatwhaue 449 11, 361 25. 30 —.2 | (19) } +2.5 +2.3 a 
Es Si enc acwacanencene 1, 042 31, 874 30. 59 —1.0 —1.1 +4.3 +4.8 63 
SRE a PE oe ae 69 1, 030 14. 93 (5) (5) (5) | (5) 17 

















: From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. 
2 Population as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
3 Comparison for 40 States, ‘the Sega of Columbia, and Hawaii with 
approved plans for May 1939 and May 
‘ Includes aid to the blind pra Ree her uae State law without Federal 
pation. 
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5 Not computed, because figures too small for comparison. 

6 No approved plan for aid to the blind for May 1939. 

7No change. 

8 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Not computed, because of change in reporting procedure. 
10 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
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1940 were 15.2 and 14.7 percent greater, respec- 
tively, than in the same month a year earlier, and 
the total expenditure for assistance was 18.1 
percent larger. Ina number of States total pay- 
ments had increased markedly from the levels of 
expenditure in May 1939. For Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, and Virginia, the expansions amounted to 30 
percent or more. 


Aid to the Blind 


In May the total number of recipients of aid 
to the blind in the 43 jurisdictions with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board and the 
total amount spent for assistance to these re- 
cipients were each 0.6 percent larger than in the 
preceding month. Sizable percentage changes 
in recipients and payments were recorded for only 
a few States. 

New Mexico reported increases of 5.4 percent 
in the number aided and 6.3 percent in total 
obligations incurred. In Mississippi it was possi- 
ble to increase both the number of recipients and 
total payments, because additional State funds 
derived from cumulated balances were available 
for payments in May, which was the next to last 
month of a biennial fiscal period. The number 
benefited in Mississippi rose 4.3 percent, and 
total expenditures increased 8.1 percent. In 
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North Dakota the number receiving assistance was 
only 3.0 percent larger than in April, but total 
obligations were 9.0 percent greater. 

In Arkansas the number on the rolls increased 
3.8 percent, and total payments moved upward 3.4 
percent. Montana reported upward changes of 
3.2 percent in the number aided and 3.9 percent in 
the total amount spent for assistance. In New 
Jersey there were increases of 3.2 percent in 
the number of recipients and 3.3 percent in total 
obligations from April to May. Total payments 
in Utah were 4.0 percent higher in May, but the 
number of blind persons assisted was practically 
unchanged. In Maine total expenditures for aid 
to the blind rose 3.9 percent, whereas the number 
on the rolls increased less than 1 percent. The 
number receiving assistance in Michigan was 3.7 
percent larger than in April, although total 
payments moved upward only slightly. 

In the 42 jurisdictions making payments under 
the Social Security Act in May 1939 and May 
1940, the total number of recipients of aid to the 
blind was 6.7 percent larger in May of this year, 
and the total amount of obligations incurred for 
assistance was 8.3 percent greater. Total pay- 
ments to recipients were at least 20 percent larger 
in May of this year in Arizona, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Virginia. 








STATISTICS BY STATES, APRIL 1940 


Total expenditures for payments to recipients 
of public assistance and earnings of persons em- 
ployed under Federal work programs declined from 
March to April in 26 States. Although total 
assistance and earnings in the country as a whole 
decreased only 0.4 percent in April, there were 11 


States with declines of 5.0 percent or more from 
March levels. Increases of 5.0 percent or more 
occurred in only 3 of the 23 States in which larger 
total amounts were expended in April. 

In April smaller total amounts were earned by 
persons employed on projects of the Work Projects 


Table 12.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by States, April 1940! 
























































[In thousands] 
Obligations incurred Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
for— programs 
yon —_——. 
Lew A sary National Youth 
certified by 
State Total | Special Solem | cme | On Work | Other Fea. 
types of | General Conser- Projects | ral work 
public relief Adminis- vation Out-of- | Adminis- | 824 con 
assist- tration Corps Student school tration struction 
ost eatin | «or poke 
program 
2 $279, 525 $51, 581 $37, 812 $2, 500 $18, 051 $3, 361 $5,911 | $119, 958 1 $40, 982 
4, 347 271 a 402 492 68 147 2, 078 865 
1, 332 311 47 4131 164 16 21 477 165 
2, 713 149 18 15 510 43 112 1, 675 1” 
19, 931 6, 304 3, 617 4 236 608 202 240 6, 112 2,612 
3, 844 1, 399 216 69 187 39 66 1, 43 323 
3, 291 530 609 (®) 125 25 68 1, 189 745 
355 46 32 1 29 3 10 167 07 
2, 983 124 SEE et 51 20 2 747 1, 087 
3, 711 526 64 35 269 37 70 1, 926 7 
4, 093 311 42 191 559 78 151 2, 120 640 
1, 139 279 34 30 71 19 37 587 81 
20, 582 8, 235 3, 965 12 044 186 348 10, 109 1, 788 
6, 562 1,723 690 3 380 87 134 3, 057 486 
3, 816 1, 229 596 3 204 63 115 1, 37 mH 
3, 373 764 347 74 257 65 112 1, 463 I 
3, 888 405 452 46 398 60 108 2, 093 7% 
8, 643 691 142 11 387 61 121 1, 468 762 
Maine 1, 728 385 311 4 120 17 71 462 359 
a 2, 720 575 200 3 171 33 71 895 77 
EAA RE 14, 058 3, 159 2, 024 1 539 104 182 5, 724 2, 3% 
9, 743 1, 998 1, 459 13 589 132 222 5,013 318 
6, 183 1, 675 961 34 476 68 144 2, 631 198 
2, 788 160 s 84 388 46 100 1, 526 475 
8, 090 1,775 300 43 718 93 147 4, 481 5“ 
1, 745 289 o4 93 137 21 36 735 340 
2, 984 611 152 67 194 41 57 1, 519 343 
364 63 17 () 21 3 5 108 18 
1, 385 155 198 1 4l 10 30 400 549 
10, 450 996 1, 239 3 507 73 143 4, 853 2, 635 
1, 327 115 21 82 141 14 44 716 195 
31, 008 4, 831 9, 768 11 1,176 327 538 10, 489 3, 868 
4,040 535 41 91 4 OR 169 2, 052 500 
1, 327 228 100 49 188 34 62 630 ¥ 
15, 329 3, 347 1, 652 9 856 165 256 8, 209 835, 
5, 158 1, 555 470 90 | 660 86 131 2, 173 304 
2, 208 510 190 17 140 30 48 924 348 
24, 228 3, 790 5, 984 11 1, 180 230 426 9, 380 3,78 
2, 107 186 4310 @) 76 7 35 743 74 
3, 381 211 18 49 324 54 76 1, 906 ™ 
1, 568 321 lll 192 172 38 39 627 6 
4, 311 680 430 19 481 | 71 135 1, 855 1, 099 
8, 667 1, 149 101 104 1,151 8&2 310 4, 377 1, 
1, 492 411 112 17 75 35 49 668 17 
ititntinacaldinednimeenaoennce 514 113 69 1 31 9 | 14 268 9 
ae 4, 397 232 93 26 414 71 122 1, 283 2, 156 
W EE 5,975 1, 046 204 63 272 49 | 95 | 1, 935 2,311 
West V: Leetuiitin>bonsbeoosee 3, 329 410 192 13 | 209 | 43 | 146 | 1, 939 27 
SA ae 6, 696 1, 663 1, 195 33 380 91 | 108 3, 027 18 
Rd cnc ncinindiisecarpeonenncons 615 107 33 18 42 6 10 228 17 
1 See footnotes to table 5. § Less than $500. 
9 Includes $2,000 not distributed by States. 4 Estimated. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 
April 1940 


During April a total of $94.5 million was ex- 
pended in 116 urban areas for payments to recipi- 
ents of the special types of public assistance, public 
general relief, and private assistance, and for earn- 
ings of persons employed on projects operated by 
the Work Projects Administration. This aggre- 
gate amount excludes all costs of administering the 
various programs and of materials, equipment, 
and supplies incident to the operation of work 
projects. Data are not available for the urban 
areas on earnings of persons employed on WPA- 
financed projects operated by other Federal agen- 
cies and other Federal work and construction proj- 
ects, earnings of enrolled personnel in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, or earnings of persons em- 
ployed under the work programs of the National 
Youth Administration. 


Total payments for public and private assistance 
and WPA earnings were 2.5 percent lower in 
April than in March. Practically all the impetus 
to this decline was supplied by reductions in the 
total amounts expended for earnings of persons 
employed on projects operated by the WPA 
within the areas and for general relief payments 
by public agencies. Total earnings on WPA proj- 
ects decreased 2.7 percent to $48.1 million, and 
expenditures for public general relief declined 4.4 
percent to $25.0 million. A reduction of 4.6 per- 
cent in assistance payments by private agencies 
affected aggregate payments only to a slight de- 
gree, since the total amount of private assistance 
is extremely small. Total obligations incurred for 
April payments to recipients of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
amounted to $20.4 million, or 0.7 percent more 
than in the preceding month. 

Declines in total expenditures for assistance and 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-April 1940 
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WPA earnings in 93 of the 116 urban areas con- 
tributed to the downward movement in total pay- 
ments in all areas combined from March to April. 
In 23 of the 93 areas with smaller aggregate pay- 
ments in April there were decreases of 10 percent 
or more. Upward changes of more than 10 per- 
cent were recorded for 6 of the 23 areas in which 
total payments were higher than in March. 

The total amount spent for public and private 
assistance and WPA earnings in the 116 urban 
areas in April 1940 was 19.3 percent less than 
the total expended in the same month of 1939. 
For the most part, this decline reflects the in- 
fluence of a reduction of 32.0 percent in the total 
amount earned by persons employed on projects 
operated by the WPA. Total payments for 
general relief by public agencies had declined 10.4 
percent from the level of such payments a year 
earlier. The total amount of obligations incurred 
for the special types of public assistance was 16.8 
percent greater in April of this year. For old-age 
assistance the expansion amounted to 16.2 per- 
cent, for aid to dependent children to 20.3 percent, 
and for aid to the blind to 5.6 percent. Total 
payments for assistance by private agencies were 
slightly larger in April 1940. 

In April 1940 WPA earnings accounted for 
50.9 percent of the total, as compared with 60.4 


Table 1.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on 


Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
urban areas, January 1929-April 1940 
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percent in the same month of 1939. The share 
of total payments represented by public general 
relief rose from 23.9 percent in April 1939 to 26.5 
percent in April 1940, and that comprised of 
payments for the special types of public assistance 
increased from 14.9 to 21.6 percent. Private 
assistance accounted for about 1 percent of the 
total in April of both years. 


ojects operated by the 


Work Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, April 1946 
[Corrected to June 20, 1940] 


















































Percentage distribution of 
Percentage change from— amount— 
| j 
Type of agency — of | Amount! March 1940 in— | April 1939 in— 
| | aps | eh Ae 
- } 1 I 
Number of Number of | 
| | | eases Amount ensee | Amount 
Fe ee ee ee ie — Sea ee | 
Te Adsichitlddiebenectiiekiinns | @) | $04,475,042 | —2.5 ici | —19.3 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
Public agencies..................---. | @ | 99,587, 712 | —2.5 | —19.5 99.0 99.0 99.2 
Agencies administering: 
General relief 4........... iia — 879,481 | 25,034, 037 —3.6 —4.4 | —10.1 | —10.4 26.5 27.0 23.9 
Special types of assistance *. _ - 726, 143 20, 424, 003 +.8 +.7 +10.7 | +16. 8 21.6 21.0 14.9 
Old-age assistance... _.__- } 575, 791 14, 514, 123 +.6 +.7 | +8. 7 +16. 2 15.4 14.9 10.7 
Aid to dependent children § 126, 639 5, 149, 083 +1.4 +.7 +22. 2 | +20.3 5.4 5.3 3.6 
Aid to the blind §.._..._.___. 23, 713 | 760, 797 | +.6 +.4 +5.0 | +5.6 a 8 .6 
Work Projects Administration ¢ sean (?) | 48,009, 672 | (?) —2.7 | () —32.0 50.9 51.0 60.4 
Private agencies ?........... 14 Font cctiuamed ae. 1 ee ee No PT 5 SM se 1.0 1.0 8 
} j | | 





_ | Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. Data for 
assistance programs differ from those for months prior to January 1940, be- 
cause they include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obligations 
— or money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and hospital- 
ization. 

? Not available. 

§ Public agencies administered $3,079 of private funds while private agencies 
administered $10,363 of public funds, so that total amounts contributed from 
public and private sources, pm pele were $93,564,996 and $910,046. 

‘ Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 


Bulletin, July 1940 


5 Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security pees and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security Act. 

¢ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the W PA within these areas and cover 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for these 
a by f = ings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 

y the : 

? Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

§ Includes estimate of $172,270, of which $136,784 represents expenditures of 
agencies for which monthly reports are not available. 

* Based on data from agencies reporting monthly. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on 


Work Projects Administration, 
[Corrected to June 20, 1940] 


by urban areas, April 1940 
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Percen 
Public funds chenee i 
State and city Area included | Total peeeate pif 
Aid to Aid to 
General | Old-age WPA March| A 
Total dependent the 
relief? | assistance children? | blind? | ¢afnings ¢ 1940 | | 
ee 
Alabama: 
Birmingham.....________ County......... 334 | $498, 217 $0,151 | $22,541 | $22, 573 $873 | $443,079 $117 | 46.4) my, 
ARR ety iiss iisina 116, 468 115, 832 988 7, 518 1, 828 136 105, 362 —13.1 —17.4 
Los Angeles Se ee Spee | er 5, 965, 231 | 5,940, 349 1, 625, 715 | 2, 150, 677 226, 481 162, 866 | 1,774, 610 24,882 | +1.7 —L5 
ET EN a 1, 327, 464 | 1,323, 542 228, 135 304, 706 53,114 24, 117 703, 470 3,922; —3.4 —10,2 
Sacramento.___ do 316, 030 313, 928 43, 079 128, 158 21, 493 7,141 114, 057 2,102} —26 +4 
San 685, 750 684, 922 123, 018 271, 517 31, 587 12, 387 246, 413 828 (® -.9 
1, 647, 329 340, 801 404, 959 55, 535 408 820, 19,326 | —4.8 ~13.3 
806, 662 55, 331, 587 52, 964 3, 761 362, 420 2,883 | —4.4 +10,7 
190, 347 7 57, 210 34, 321 6, 590 91, 632 2,915 | ~17.6| ~ 
273,224 | 798 308 54, 070 6, 508 912 113, 426 15, 176 +.6 A 
68, 500 712,911 12, 968 2, 545 127 40, 039 597 —-15) —m7 
268, 538 7 75, 048 51, 750 6, 997 1, 150 133, 593 4, 982 —8.1 —13.8 
173, 928 29, 940 18, 049 _ |} Ca 116, 041 73,150; +28 —74 
741, 083 59, 097 84, 550 34, 162 5, 410 557, 864 718,203 | —9.4 97 
266, 203 5, 629 43, 892 8, 922 3, 090 204, 670 774 | —39.1 —~K3 
101, 570 6, 453 369 10, 944 2, 148 48, 656 6,570 | ~25.9 | —391 
452, 819 20, 960 22, 009 15, 549 1,771 392, 530 5, 501 —3.1 —37.3 
8, 809, 286 | 2, 668, 577 1, 168, 766 78, 782 70,027 | 4,823, 134 92, 534 —.5| —183 
301, 985 50, 925 45, 770 1, 670 4, 800 198, 820 2,142; +10 +18 
258, 58, 363 41, 423 507 1, 533 135, 023 927 | —27.2| —405 
234, 013 24, 868 43, 715 21, 601 1, 372 142, 457 1, 843 —5.9 |) =—195 
764, 114 106, 434 138, 166 71, Bl 6, 831 441, 402 7, 900 —6.6| —m9 
254, 52, 809 39, 390 20, 422 1, 092 140, 657 432 —3.8| —278 
298, 432 28, 536 55, 619 20, 301 2, 149 191, 827 977 —6.1 ~18.5 
16, 515, 554 67, 946 93, 204 5, 618 344, 522 1,006 | —8&6 ~8 
212, 816 211, 941 63, 872 45, 171 4, 181 1, 735 96, 982 875 | —3.1 —L4 
282, 204 281, 634 36, 433 30, 321 14, 450 1, 655 198, 775 7 570 —~.5| —I64 
135, 950 134, 877 11, 608 18, 979 7, 791 1, 165 95, 1,073| —84 +4 
230, 258 229, 638 69, 825 44, 996 20, 214 2, 230 92, 620 | ~—10.9 co 
290, 844 283, 373 24, 171 35, 929 BPW Prvcenceck.. 215, 127 5 7, 471 —9.8 |) —158 
904, 677 983, 583 50, 380 68, 903 98, 414 5, 422 760, 464 711,004 | —10.7 —187 
Shreve 60, 801 60, 458 9, 436 16, 631 15, 816 637 17, 938 343 -.1 +104 
4 98, 905 97, 350 7 20, 232 20, 873 4, 139 1, 302 50,714 1,555 | —21.0 |) —155 
: 802, 427 785, 543 174, 608 162, 332 140, 126 9, 150 299, 327 16, 884 —4.3 —22 
ST do...........| 2, 560, 623 2, 478, 128 500, 070 444, 579 248, 888 511 | 1, 276,080 82,495 | —9.8| —155 
Brockton 265, 639 261, 813 41, 004 61, 039 9, 096 ont 150, 073 3,826 | +16.0 | +17,7 
Cambridge 282, 757 279, 164 91, 834 46, 358 22, 189 956 117, 827 3,593 | —11.2/) —181 
288, 653 288, 447 88, 586 58, 316 12, 464 879 128, 202 206 | —21L4/) —253 
181, 436 180, 385 45, 378 45, 648 5, 863 532 82, 964 1,051 —7.1 —61 
320, 605 319, 063 73, 528 69, 446 15, 251 882 159, 956 1, 542 —9.6| —23 
343, 948 340, 309 57, 535 77, 280 9, 539 730 195, 225 3,639 | +120) +188 
133, 467 133, 435 43, 494 33, 696 6, 673 264 49, 308 32; —5.8 —7.5 
288, 632 287, 130 63, 511 79, 686 13, 146 933 129, 854 1,502 | —20.4| —184 
89, 041 86, 831 32, 272 18, 736 7,927 152 27, 744 2,210; —9.1 —18.0 
377, 336 373, 152 109, 467 85, 853 24, 773 928 152, 131 4, 184 —3.7 12 
444, 620 439, 354 139, 768 97, 487 27, 872 833 173, 304 5,266 | —2.7 —6.8 
SES 3, 315, 835 | 3, 301, 113 828, 900 244, 042 337, 524 5, 052 | 1, 885, 505 7 14,722 +.4| —2 
Foie NA ERIRE 290, 247 290, 1 49, 169 54, 267 25, 665 516 160, 483 147 | —21.6) —345 
aaa ee 553, 293 552, 514 65, 786 102, 993 26, 926 1, 484 355, 325 "779 | +23.5| —1029 
Kihei , See 231, 285 231, 014 39, 408 48, 207 24, 830 617 117, 952 271 —9.4|) —45 
ini i iedaitt Rehr 170, 969 169, 987 24, 986 28, 580 17, 936 476 98, 009 982; —16/ —28 
esined SE: 709, 712 704, 976 192, 901 106, 487 38, 110 2, 733 364, 745 4,736 | —5.3| —180 
ne? | ae 1, 326, 096 | 1, 319, 571 338, 857 283, 300 55, 306 5, 516 636, 592 6, 525 —6.2|) —il 
leeisil do... 971 667, 347 210, 813 109, 498 28, 213 3, 187 315, 636 5, 624 —6.9 | —2L4 
ee AK REIL 841, 180 831, 264 80, 152 168, 127 17, 337 9 10, 200 555, 448 9,916 | —11.4 —14.3 
---| Cityand county} 1, 534, 475 | 1, 514, 576 132, 601 219, 867 64, 211 9 16,450 | 1,081, 447 , 899 —.5 -43 
County.......__ 542, 970 533, 666 15, 313 76, 025 36, 376 2, 355 403, 9, 304 —.8| —169 
RE 313,083 | 312,624 119,441 27,300| 96, 452 1,185 | 138, 246 450/ -6.8| —418 
shone ERS 1,015, 513 | 1,011,818 420, 553 62, 991 63, 255 2, 400 462, 619 3, 695 —1.8 3.7 
Bemis do. 192, 627 191, 145 47, 533 17, 873 13, 876 820 111, 043 1,482 | +9.2| —208 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, April 1940—Continued 


[Corrected to June 20, 1940] 
























































Percentage 
Public funds change in 
total from— 
State and city Area included | Total! —— 
Aid to Aid to 
General | Old-age WPA March | A 
Total dependent the 
relief? | assistance |“Soijren?| blinds | earnings ¢ 1940 ay 
New York: : 
Nh iiescaniitibtnticed tbl Si ncnncarcipmeutn $114,078 | $112,040 $45, 938 $16, 805 306 $694 $43, 207 $2,088 | —13.3| —18.6 
[2S Se County........- 1, 524, 379 | 1, 509, 845, 604 104, 827 61, 216 3, 305 494, 344 14,9938 | +25) —16.1 
New Rochelle. .......... I iicniccaien 99, 480 63, 904 12, 647 9, 396 0 12, 888 555 | —5.2 —2.4 
Rint dnncteontiendbi ee: 16, 895, 764 |16, 669,455 | 6, 183, 316 | 1, 534,331 | 1, 166,723 42,741 | 7,742,344 | 7226, 300 +.7| —25.7 
Niagara Falls............|..... iiéingadndina 104, 906 104, 111 58, 836 8, 687 8, 419 199 27, 970 795 | —1.8 —14.2 
SEE HE do..........-| 657, 201 653, 385, 685 118, 198 37, 322 2, 504 109, 523 3,969 | —7.2| —20.7 
Sieseinaseppndonciheiianperntiol County......... 516, 196 512, 421 251, 809 77, 995 998 1, 354 158, 175 3,775 -.7 —11.5 
RPS ithnsacwddl 169, 166, 875 83, 631 31, 634 13, 431 394 37, 785 2, 399 —.8| —16.3 
Yo d 245, 112, 447 21, 075 19, 861 462 89, 741 1,664; —2.9| —24.3 
3, 602 13, 051 5, 642 978 4) 4 aa —5.3 —3.5 
4, 041 17, 757 7, 284 1,442 79, 553 421 +.2 +6.1 
2, 589 16, 250 8, 643 1, 209 72, 634 39) +45 +2.6 
7,121 14, 373 6, 857 1, 249 101, 786 5, 574 +8 +4.0 
99, 609 83, 952 13, 248 1,775 737, 533 2,784; +3.2| —22.9 
36, 705 88, 442 11, 134 1, 942 257, 685 79 +.7| —30.7 
243, 064 203, 420 33, 200 4, 946 576, 801 16, 509 —.7| —18.9 
634, 620 245, 751 102, 193 8, 568 | 2,054, 936 36,647 | -3.9| 38.0 
119, 100 177, 872 17, 589 f, 388 457, 480 1,88 | -—3.7| —19.0 
93, 505 127, 622 12, 829 2, 578 288, 494 1,646 | —3.2| —20.9 
7, 989 54, 816 4, 250 1,377 100, 619 6| —2.2/) —121 
94, 650 135, 869 15, 565 4,328 605, 118 1,130 | 49.0) —33.4 
45, 967 53, 758 10, 198 3, 556 295, 014 900 | +5.2| —36.3 
6, 134 87, 208 20, 468 2, 985 95, 777 5,890 | —7.0 —16.9 
105, 710 163, 552 24, 393 4, 864 204, 397 2,133 | -—6.0) ~—17.6 
26, 920 23, 549 10, 374 5, 394 118, 052 731; —4.5| —38.6 
53, 547 32, 648 20, 950 6, 600 246, 995 88 | +34.3 +2.8 
Bethle 32, 923 24,770 11, 923 5, 472 135, 111 9; —24 —30.2 
ESTEE Ey | eee 225, 223, 924 35, 208 34, 858 18, 955 7, 266 127, 637 71,748| -6.0) —26.6 
tiie cikeecattincdil adbbecisihenta 296, 296,350 | 92,570|  53,621| 22.978 8,053 | 119, 137 $108 | +27] —324 
TEE SEP ae 434, 1 433, 838 69, 583 36, 081 31, 144 7, 378 289, 652 341 | +315 —2.1 
Sbidduinadiciettvaaia STS 4, 173, 182 | 4,131, 843 | 1,835, 092 476, 420 397, 676 73, 288 | 1, 349, 367 7 41, 339 —.4 ® 
ee ee RT do...........| 2.979, 337 | 2,956,831 | 1,006, 419 281, 064 187, 426 37,856 | 1,354, 066 722,506; -—9.8| —26.4 
AOE OT PG GBonccccessss) Te 366, 601 67, 569 42, 867 13, 655 9, 397 233, 113 71,523 | —-22) —18.3 
— “TR I icicccihinsinai 846, 587 $Al, 391 399, 196 68, 614 48, 854 10, 890 313, 837 5,196; —-18|) —20.1 
Wilkes-Barre............ I Rae 1, 066, 904 | 1, 065, 008 485, 846 82, 120 65, 124 15, 373 416, 635 1,80 | —3.1 29.3 
Rhode Island: Providence.._| City............ 482, 005 475, 483 159, 606 58, 705 19, 938 538 236, 696 6, 612 —5.6 +6.7 
South Carolina: Charleston.| County.........| 164, 118 163, 582 2, 654 9, 598 4, 157 608 146, 565 536 | —6.4| —20.6 
EST. See iitiiiensan 190, 033 190, 083 3, 098 17, 754 20, 400 737 era —12.4| +12.7 
ic wiknlinicigcsaniiiatanedl | RSET 343, 359 338, 723 2, 834 50, 765 25, 363 3, 082 256, 679 4,636; -6.5| +168 
7 EE RTRRTI CC 3 cstaheanane 255, 083 251, 560 2, 684 41, 801 27, 220 2, 491 177, 364 3,523 | —46| +224 
‘exas: 
ciitee-dinedieebedionndiecune rere 352, 089 349, 306 15, 720 69, 974 i ee eS 2,733 | -—9.0| —I115 
STE ee | SNE 95, 531 95, 082 J | RE Se 85, 975 449 | —12.5 +4.3 
PSR soe do. 347, 025 346, 569 12, 137 281, 551 456 —7.4 —.4 
ROBE, Reta | eae Se 316, 076 312, 562 21, 945 231, 645 3, 514 —5.7 —8.1 
Sa ES A! 14, 561 gy SER 252, 364 3,424 | —12.5 —12.8 
«Doge ee eee | REESE RS 417,228 5, 52, 224 507 221, 230 11,998 | —11.5 —4.3 
nia: 
orfolk_. shisaiae aan ian 124, 762 123, 779 4,942 879 104, 504 983 | +33.7) +40.6 
SPARES LE A EES 173, 108 167, 080 19, 912 , 085 129, 758 6, —1.3 +4.2 
¥ i a ae 250 24, 250 3, 147 4, 786 960 487 8 ae +1.2| -31.9 
ashington: 
ih a cal ae SEE atunumon 815, 199 809, 245 114, 625 233, 192 35, 823 8, 387 417, 218 75,954) —1.3) ~—141 
SEER easier: TR 22, 220 422, 220 26, 284 97, 466 17, 995 2, 682 . | —4.4 | —13.2 
West LL roe Huntington..|_._.. RR Sore 129, 845 129, 342 9, 729 11, 353 5, 939 801 101, 520 503 | -19.3|) —40.0 
n: 
SR Ee ES 194, 156 193, 950 48, 825 26, 819 18, 668 1,341 98, 297 206 —.3) —20.5 
ATL, teste do.. 269, 268, 884 43, 887 48, 021 27, 266 1, 161 148, 549 202; -—20| —10.0 
Milwaukee SES 1, 945, 513 | 1, 935, 162 537, 302 229, 598 108, 965 9,323 | 1,049,974 10, 351 —.8| —16.3 
CEE duthntinckdusehens Ribeoe RARER 171, 620 171, 125 53, 307 29, 674 20,777 | 902 66, 495 | —5.8| —31.2 
! Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items ‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of 
incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. Data for sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 
oe ~ we oy differ from those for months prior to January 1940, be- all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for t! 
cause they 


ude obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obligations 
incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and hospitali- 


1 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 


uu is * ae of persons employed on projects other than those 
y the 3 

5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans, 

* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 


on basis of need. 1 Includes estimate. 
‘Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social § Relates to city. 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social * Estimated. 
ity Act. 1 Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 
Bulletin, July 1940 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, May 1940 


Reports on general relief operations of public 
agencies were received from the 18 cities in the 
United States with populations of more than 
400,000 in 1930, and from Rochester, New York, 
which is smaller. 


Cases Aided and Amount of Relief 


During May in these 19 cities 563,800 cases were 
aided with an expenditure from general relief 
funds of $17.5 million. Three percent fewer cases 
were aided than in April, and 4 percent less was 
expended. 

All cities except Boston and Newark assisted 
fewer cases than in the previous month; expendi- 
tures were less in all cities except Boston and 
Philadelphia. The decline in cases amounted to 
10 percent in Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, and the 
decline in expenditures to 14, 13, and 10 percent in 
Buffalo, Rochester, and Minneapolis, respectively. 


General Relief in Addition to Other Types of 
Income 


Table 4 presents available data on the extent 
to which general relief was granted to cases in 
households in which other income or assistance 
was also received. In Newark 22 percent of the 
general relief cases also received earnings from 


regular employment. In Milwaukee and Minne. 
apolis 14 percent of the cases and in Cleveland 13 
percent of the cases were receiving general relief to 
supplement WPA earnings. In 34 percent of the 
cases in Baltimore general relief supplemented 
payments for aid to dependent children. 


Case Turn-Over 


Eight cities opened fewer cases than in the pre. 
ceding month. In Detroit the decline amounted 
to 42 percent, and in Chicago, Milwaukee, New 
York, Rochester, and St. Louis to between 10 and 
30 percent. Eleven cities opened more cases than 
in the preceding month; with the exception of New 
Orleans, where the number of cases opened was 
comparatively small, the largest relative increase— 
18 percent—occurred in Boston. 

All cities except Boston and Newark closed 
more cases than were opened during May. In 
order to measure the effect of openings and clos- 
ings on the case load, accession and separation 
rates were computed for each city, based on the 
average number of cases open at the beginning 
and end of the month. Accession rates ranged 
from 4 in Chicago and Rochester to 18 in San 
Francisco; separation rates ranged from 5 in 
Chicago to 26 in San Francisco. Relatively large 
decreases in case load occurred in Pittsburgh with 
an accession rate of 10 and a separation rate of 22 
and in Minneapolis with an accession rate of 7 


Table 3.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and one-person 
case in selected cities, May 1940 























| Percentage change from 
heiesitiet ai Average amount April 1940 in— 

City | cases receiving eT ” ee 
relief Perfamily | Per one- Number of | Amount of 
case | person case | cases relief 

| | 
Ts _ seneuniidibulinnoocteds 6, 892 $155, 267 (1) (2) —5.5 -2.9 
add a tnc aps asewabtaeseansaasinhe 16, 549 446, 125 $30. 59 | $21. 04 +4.7 +3.8 
ae 18, 512 614, 143 38. 69 | 16. 76 —5.4 —144 
Tee eT nn enn ecaducenwaucdens 3 86, 989 3 2, 505, 408 (2) (2) —.6 —3.5 
Cincinnati ¢___-- 7, 901 187, 235 25. 85 | 18. 10 —9.7 —81 
Cleveland ___.----- SS, 1 Pe 21, 270 467, 347 26. 98 | 16. 37 —2.0 —5.9 
aE 18, 818 623, 289 (2) (2) —.2| —22 
District of Columbia §__-.-...........-- ' 2, 132 53, 620 30. 13 | 19. 54 —6.4 —8.6 
aE | 53, 257 1, 603, 410 38. 68 | 17.15 —3.8 -1.7 
TR 21, 541 520, 399 30.05 | 12. 74 —2.7 —4.0 
Minneapolis... 12, 437 278, 891 27. 79 | 15. 92 | —4.5 10.4 
eT 13, 123 401, 858 (2) | (?) | +2.4 —44 
New Orleans_.__ | 2, 480 50, 282 26.77 | 16. 42 —.9 -.2 
eee <aal 156, 460 5, 998, 680 44. 53 | 27.16 | —1.4 —3.0 
Philadelphia. __. al 6 60, 880 1, 838, 610 (2) (3) —4.9 +5 
ET Sa ae 6 36, 753 1, 024, 579 (2) | (2) —9.8 —6.2 
Oe 8, 681 301, 892 39. 87 | 18. 43 | —6.3 —13.0 
Teen TT nn ee sos sanewmeponseonsaees 6, 339 114, 210 23. 07 | 8. 37 | —4.4 -7.5 
8 TR TES RT NR SSB ESTA 12, 807 341, 947 39. 57 | 19. 69 —5.3 —25 











1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, pe and other items 
incident to 2 gga of work programs; and of special programs. 
? Not available. 
3 Includes cases receiving aid from special departments. 
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‘ Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 

5 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

6 Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 
once during month. 
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Table 4.—General relief cases in households receiving other types of income or assistance in selected cities, May 1940 




















Percent of general relief cases in households receiving— 
oO; Number an Sees 
ty cases receiv- arnings ‘ 
ing relief | from regu- WPA a al Old-age oe Aid to the 
lar employ- earnings benefits assistance children 
ment 

Sits bGdubcapeccessdasaduianeesnedeanit 6, 892 0.8 0.3 0.9 1.9 33.7 0.1 
uffalo.. « 18, 512 10.2 9.3 1.0 2.7 1.3 at 

Chicago... : 86, 989 (*) 1.2 1 3.0 2 () 
as id dons vip oe ounliegae nue eieaionl 7,901 4.2 2.9 1.9 5.6 a .4 
—— ES SE ae ééabatebuanuall 21, 270 5.7 12.9 -5 -8 (’) 1 
Diieieulitiibbebatadesssuntows pempeegdunith 18, 818 4.2 8.1 9 2.8 4.2 om 
Powe of a - pratpiteich sbacdieetiineieie imme dieteeiinastci 2,132 C) —fiesksasmuoees () 5.5 3 4 

ET Sa incukiwcotesnsiccsevtiesedanaiinad 48, 364 (') -2 (‘) (‘) (‘) () 
Milwaukee *.............. wisdieenabamanel eae. 21, 541 6.7 13.7 5 2.2 3 a 

cinta ieengiisinmagdlinagadnannbot 12, 437 1.4 13.5 an 5.0 4.2 () 
td ctunwdeubesbene - inant 13, 13 22.0 4.6 L.7 [.0<ccsciliinsiiecsinnecunkuibeiiiiendieieaaann 
| GRESSION itibaiiaaindde Eee | Seer , 1.2 1.0 1 
 ivasidcnwtaene ‘ astainpaseinan diana 156, 460 5.8 6.4 2 2.8 1.8 al 

dh tintinteasaie dutta EE CE 60, 880 () 2.1 8 () (1) () 

Ais cenit eka aiinddsaaalaiiaaedel 36, 753 () 4.5 1.4 () @) (@) 
an ebbnesetdietébtéetanacstheebnd 8, 681 14.7 6.4 9 5.6 2.9 2 

|) EES Se eee 11, 036 () | () () () (‘) 




















1 Not available. 


‘ Accepts only unemployable cases. 
Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 5 Figures relate to cases open on last day of month. 
' Less than 0.1 percent. 


and a separation rate of 18. The greatest relative and Newark. The accession rate for openings on 
turn-over was in San Francisco with an accession _loss of WPA employment was 6 in Boston and 5 in 
rate of 18 and a separation rate of 26; the smallest | Milwaukee, Newark, and San Francisco; the sepa- 
relative turn-over was in Chicago with an acces- _ration rate on transfer to WPA was 12 in San 
sion rate of 4 and a separation rate of 5. Francisco, 11 in Pittsburgh, and from 4 to 8 in 
: 8 cities. The largest relative decrease because of 
Effect of WPA Employment on Case Load WPA employment occurred in Pittsburgh where 
More cases were closed because of acceptance an accession rate of 2 was accompanied by a 
for WPA employment than were opened on lossof separation rate of 11. 
such employment in all cities accepting employ- In 9 cities between 25 and 44 percent of all 
able cases except Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee, openings during the month were attributed to loss 


Table 5.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in selected cities, May 1940 









































Cases opened Percent opened for specified reason 
Accession 
City | Percentage rate ! Loss of hen oo —_— of 
Number | change from regular pone — pnt 
April 1940 employment benefits 
Baltimore .. Siaiehteliipid abeedansiealn 714 +12.4 11.1 22.4 ON a en a taal’ 73.1 
RN banaue tneaindlaa 2, 053 +17.8 14.1 238.3 39.9 0.3 21.5 
I tirnicdiccadgunes cideennswtesedibadaakamaemiaians 900 +7.8 5.1 40.8 21.6 7 36.9 
nt ied ah tohiidaapliiptenichlitiasdiicad saan 3, 980 —29.6 44 17.8 40.5 1.2 40.5 
TERETE 651 +4.2 7.2 6.3 21.5 He 70.5 
A 1, 245 —1.3 5.5 14.7 43.5 2.7 39.1 
i cetin sina 2, 333 —41.6 13.1 21.0 18.2 42 56.6 
District of Columbia 4... 336 +5.7 5 eres ME RS 100.0 
(RES 6, 336 +1.0 12.9 (5 27.5 (5 (5 
Milwaukee *__... 2, 811 —13.3 15.0 14.7 33.3 4.0 48.0 
Minneapolis... a 837 —.7 7.2 21.9 25.1 4.9 4.1 
NE RE a a RE SF 1, 525 +8.3 12.4 17,1 36.8 1.6 44.5 
New Orleans.............- onudinadneedmenaaiiiiel 112 (5) 2, re BD Tepe SE eR 100.0 
i a 8, 510 —10.3 5.7 26. 6 29.5 1,2 42.7 
ELT ETA REE A EE! 4, 210 4.6 7.5 35.6 19.7 5.9 38.8 
i “ws”, SRE ene RRR es 3, 438 +12.0 10.4 33.6 20.9 14.8 30.7 
EE eres eee 352 —11.3 3.9 34.1 22.4 3 43.2 

(EERIE Ses) 616 —27.0 9.8 9.3 | 5 aE 76.3 
| ERASER SR Pee 2, 039 +9.4 17.7 (5) 27.5 2.2 (5) 

' Cases opened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning * Accepts peal unemployable cases. 
and end of month. 5 Not avail 

‘ Includes cases opened because of insufficient earnings. * Increase. Percentage change not computed because less than 100 cases 

‘ Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. opened in April. 
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of WPA employment. On the other hand, from 
30 to 40 percent of the closings in 4 cities and 45 
to 50 percent of the closings in Cleveland, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and San Francisco were 
accounted for by placement on WPA projects. 


Effect of Regular Employment on Case Load 


In all cities, except Newark, for which complete 
data were available more cases were closed be- 
cause regular employment was obtained than were 
opened on loss of such employment. The ac- 
cession rate on loss of regular employment was 
5 in Boston, 4 in Pittsburgh, and 3 or less in the 
other cities; the separation rate because such 
employment was obtained was 6 in Boston, 
Milwaukee, and Minneapolis, and between 4 and 
5 in 6 cities. The greatest relative decrease in 
case load because of employment occurred in 
Minneapolis with an accession rate of 2 and a 
separation rate of 6. 

In 6 cities loss of regular employment was 
responsible for more than 25 percent of the cases 
opened during May. In Buffalo this reason 
accounted for 41 percent of all openings during 
the month. Obtaining employment accounted 
for 45 percent of the closings in Boston and 
Rochester and for 25 to 37 percent of the closings 
in 8 cities. 


Effect of Unemployment Benefits and Old-Age 
Retirement and Survivors Benefits on Case 
Load 


Milwaukee alone showed an increase in cage 
load because the number of cases opened on 
cessation of unemployment benefits exceeded the 
number closed on receipt of such benefits. Ces. 
sation of benefits was reported as the reason for 
15 percent of the openings during the month in 
Pittsburgh, and 4 to 6 percent of the openings in 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and Philadel- 
phia. Anew benefit year began April 1 in Illinois, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, and New York. In 
the cities located in these States, 1 percent or 
less of May openings were attributed to loss of 
unemployment benefits. Twelve to 14 percent of 
the closings in Buffalo, Chicago, and New York 
and 4 to 9 percent of the closings in Baltimore, 
Boston, and Rochester were effected because of 
receipt of such benefits. Receipt of benefits also 
accounted for 4 to 9 percent of the closings in five 
other cities. 

Eleven cities reported no cases closed because of 
payments of old-age retirement and survivors 
benefits. In the 7 cities reporting cases closed for 
this reason such closings comprised 2 percent of 
the total in Newark and less than 1 percent in the 
other cities. 


Table 6.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, May 1940 




















Cases closed Percent closed for specified reason 
Receipt of 
City Separation Receipt of | old-age | ?Tansfer to 
Percentage} rate' |Regularem-| Increased | spranstor unemploy-| retirement | 5?¢!#! | an other 
Number ich from ployment | earnings tothe WPA t and types of 
April 1940 obtained | or income e men public | reasons 
benifits survivors assistance 
benefits 
' 

EEE ee OH) —21.8 14.6 17.4 0.8 2.2 4.2 0.1 5.5 47.8 

OS a 1, 974 +50. 2 13.6 45.3 @® 418.1 fs eee 8.3 (®) 
a. cmiieinencwmee 2, 365 +52. 4 13.4 36.5 7.2 15.1 g@ SA 21 25.4 

i nik a cabensiiuiinnenien 4, 180 —6.3 4.6 36.1 10. 5 12.1 13.2 (®) 4.5 ® 
| eS ETS 1, 480 —47.0 16.3 25.3 16.8 23.9 | Seer 1.4 30.1 
EERE Se 1, 945 +26. 3 8.6 24.7 .6 49.1 RR a 1.5 21.4 
EERE PSs 3, 080 +39. 9 17.3 22.1 9.7 45.4 >) eee 5.2 14,1 
District of Columbia §........__.. 397 —30.6 17.5 9.3 9.3 9.3 8 SEE RIE 13.1 57.7 
<7 Saame adi lai emencinerdemeoes 7, 514 —25.1 15.3 23.0 2.3 29.9 3.8 1 7.0 33.9 
Mil ee went a sane 3, 825 +12.0 20. 4 20.4 4.4 19.5 1.6 ok 1.6 43.4 
Dinah omwibemes: 2, 080 +4.8 18.0 33.6 7.8 14.6 |) Eee a 2.3 38.5 
ES eee 1, 211 +2.0 9.8 21.5 2.0 12.9 3.5 1.6 1.4 67.1 
New Orleans._................__. 209 +25. 1 8.5 24 43 31.1 |. thie tein aantsaanene 36. 4 25.8 
ETT 10, 862 +12.5 7.3 24.9 10.0 34.4 12.0 om 5.5 13.1 
Philadelphia. _................... 8, 506 +21.6 15.1 26.2 6.9 39.8 5.0 ® 7.9 14.2 
_ sii 7, 159 +110 21.6 22.1 5.9 49.5 8.9 -l 5.8 7.7 
ec ones ccnmacconnse 880 +35. 4 9.8 44.5 15.9 14.3 Sw Rieadsseceons 3.1 13.3 
a 928 —48.6 14.8 10.4 2.9 45.4 Lf a aa 22. 6 16,9 
San Francisco__.................. 2, 977 +19.1 25. 9 11.1 .9 45.4 fy SE 1.8 37.9 
































1 Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning and 


and of month. 
* Not available. 
* Includes cases transferred to the NYA and CCC, 
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4 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 
5 Accepts only unemployable cases. 
6 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS '* INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE + ANALYSIS DIVISION 


AVERAGE SIZE OF BENEFITS ALLOWED DURING THE FIRST FOUR 
MONTHS OF OPERATION * 


Data for the first 4 months of operation’ of 
the old-age and survivors insurance program under 
the 1939 amendments make possible an analysis of 
the average size of claims for the different types 
of benefits by Social Security Board regions 
(table 1). The geographic distribution of the 
cumulative number of claims allowed may be con- 
sidered as relatively significant because few changes 
of address and terminations of eligibility have oc- 
curred during this short period of operation. 

During this period no claims for parent’s bene- 
fits had been allowed, but during May they num- 
bered about 150. It should also be pointed out 
that the child’s benefits include those payable both 
to children of deceased insured workers and chil- 
dren of primary beneficiaries. However, since pri- 
mary beneficiaries must be aged 65 or over, the 
number with children under 18 is relatively small, 
so that the vast majority of the child’s benefits are 
payable with respect to orphans. It is estimated 
about 85 percent of all the children entitled to 
benefits are orphans; this proportion will probably 
increase in the future. 

Regional differences in the average size of 
claims allowed range from 19 to 42 percent. 
Because of the weighted nature of the benefit 
formula, this variation is small in comparison 
with regional variations in average taxable wages 
of individuals covered by the program.? Both 
the primary and wife’s average benefits showed 
the least regional variation, with the highest 
average 19 percent above the lowest. Larger 
percentage variations between the high and low 
average occurred for all the other types of bene- 
fits; 25 percent for widow’s current benefits, about 
35 percent for child’s and lump-sum death bene- 
fits, and 42 percent for widow’s benefits. The 
relatively small total number of widow’s benefits 
allowed—396—probably accounts for the greater 


* Prepared in the Office of the Actuary. 

1 See the Bulletin, May 1940, pp. 50-63. 

* Murray, Merrill G., and Wood, Katherine D., “State Differences in 
Characteristics and Average Taxable Wages of Covered Employees, 1937,” 
Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 9 (September 1939), pp. 13-24. 
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diversity in these averages because accidental 
fluctuations are more likely to occur in a small 
group. For each type of benefit, the regional 
average was above the United States average for 
regions III, VI, and XII and below for regions 
VII, IX, and X. 


Table 1.—Claims for benefits under the 1939 amend- 
ments: Average amount payable ' for number allowed, 
by type of benefit * and by region, cumulative through 
April 1940 









































Monthly benefits Lump- 

sum 

— Pri wia- | Wid- | Sone 

mary Wife’s |Child’s ow’s =. fits 3 
Total number allowed__| 38,915 | 6,307 | 12, 185 306 | 4,561 | 13,149 

Average amount payable 
All regions. ....... $21. 83 | $11.68 | $12.27 | $20.53 | $20.37 $146 
pS 21.75 | 11.88| 1216) 20.66/| 20.48 143 
 ientdinsncecatce 22. 12.02 | 13.56) 20.22] 21.88 161 
Ses 22.57 | 11.82} 1257) 20.93) 20.40 148 
PE BV ctincncccccsous 20.19 | 11.02| 11.11) 21.23] 18651 134 
| er 21.06) 11.60) 1265) 2.87/ 20.48 148 
TEER 22.57 | 1216] 13.04) 20.61] 21.18 153 
“|, =a 19.16) 10.25| 10.11 16.62 | 17.55 119 
Region VIII_.........-- 21.07 | 11.36] 1230) 23.12) 21.14 140 
EET 20.58 | 10.88) 11.98) 16.24| 20.13 140 
| s GRSPRCI aE 2.78 | 10.76) 11.31) 20.009/ 1890 136 
TE 21. 4 1.74) 1264) 20.14) 20.86 149 
Region XII__.........- 2275 | 1212] 13.38] 2212; 21.91 158 
Average amount pay- 
able as percent dew 

mary benefit._......_. 100 54 56 94 93 668 














1 Represents amount payable without adjustments required secs. 203 
or S00 af the Bedkal Beewetey het Leen et oe Condes den ten 
amount certified to the Secretary of the 


1 No parent's benefits were allowed during this period. 
3 Rounded to nearest dollar. 


Under the benefit formula, all monthly benefits 
for dependents and survivors of insured workers 
are calculated as percentages of the primary 
benefit. For the United States as a whole, 
however, the average sizes of the different types 
of benefits payable during the 4 months were 
larger in relation to the average primary benefit 
than would be expected from the formulas used 
in computing the benefits, Certain deductions 
may be made concerning the factors causing these 
divergencies, which may lessen in the future as 
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the volume of claims increases and the data 
become more typical. 

The fact that the average amount of the wife’s 
benefit is 54 percent of the average primary 
benefit apparently indicates that the wages of the 
married men are higher than those of the single 
men included among the primary beneficiaries, 
since the wife’s benefit is computed at 50 percent 
of the husband’s primary benefit. The average 
primary benefit is probably somewhat affected by 
the presence of female primary beneficiaries whose 
wages tend to be lower than men’s.’ If the aver- 
age size of the wife’s benefits could be compared 
with the average primary benefit for men only, 
the ratio would be nearer 50 percent. 

Although the child’s benefit is calculated as 
50 percent of the primary benefit of the worker 
with respect to whose wages the child is entitled 
to receive benefits, the child’s benefits for the 
4 months average 56 percent of the average prim- 
ary benefit. This discrepancy probably results 
from two factors. The majority of the child’s 
benefits are based on wages of insured men who 
die during middle age, when earning power is at 
its highest. The primary benefits, on the other 
hand, are based on recent wages of persons aged 
65 or over, when earnings tend to be lower.’ 

The widow’s benefit averages 94 percent of the 
average primary benefit allowed, although the 
widow’s benefit is calculated at 75 percent of the 
primary benefit of the husband. In this situation, 
the age and earning factor is not as influential as 
in the case of the child’s benefits. To be eligible 
for widow’s benefits, the widow of the deceased 
worker must be at least 65 years of age. During 
the early years of the program, these widows will 
in general have been married to men aged 65 
or over, and the earning period represented by the 
wages of the deceased worker is approximately 
that represented by the primary beneficiaries. 
The higher average of widow’s benefits is probably 
explained by the fact that most wives of older 
workers are not themselves employed and so 
claim the widow’s benefit regardless of the former 
wages of the husband, whereas eligible primary 
beneficiaries may tend not to file claims if they 
are currently receiving high wages. As a result, 
the widow’s benefits may, in general, be based on 


3 See Wasserman, Max J., and Wood, Katherine D., “Age and Sex Differ- 
entials in Taxable Wages Reported for 1937,”’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, 
No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 8-17. 
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all ranges of earnings of individuals eligible fo, 
primary benefits, while the primary benefits al. 
lowed are claimed in relatively greater frequency 
by workers in the low-wage groups. 

The average size of the widow’s current benefit, 
which is computed at 75 percent of the primary 
benefit of the deceased worker, is 93 percent of the 
average primary benefit allowed, or at approxi. 
mately the same level as the average for widow’s 
benefits. Widow’s current benefits differ from 
widow’s benefits in that they are payable regard. 
less of the widow’s age and only if she has in her 
care one or more children of the deceased individual 
who are entitled to receive child’s benefits. There. 
fore the same factor operates here as was indicated 
in connection with child’s benefits; i.e., the benefits 
represent wages of middle-aged workers at a period 
of high earning capacity. Also, as was pointed 
out with respect to widow’s benefits, it is probable 
that all survivors’ claims are filed regardless of the 
wages of the workers, whereas the workers with 
smaller wages claim primary benefits in relatively 
greater frequency than do workers in the higher 
income groups. 

If the average amount of the widow’s current 
benefit is compared with the average for the 
child’s benefit, the former will be found to be 
about two-thirds greater. According to the bene- 
fit formula, it should be only about one-half 
greater, since it is 75 percent of the primary benefit 
of the deceased worker, whereas the child’s benefit 
is 50 percent. One possible explanation of this 
difference is that the number of children per 
mother is less among higher paid workers because 
of smaller families, and therefore the average 
amount of the child’s benefit would be weighted 
adversely by the greater proportion of benefits 
based on low wages. The situation may readily 
be seen from a simple illustration of two families— 
one in which the husband, with a wife and one 
child, earns $3,000 per year, the other in which 
the husband, with a wife and two children, earns 
$600 per year. Disregarding increments for 
years of coverage, the monthly benefits for the 
first family would be $30 for the widow and $20 
for the child; for the second family, benefits 
would be $15 for the widow and $10 for each of the 
two children. The two widows would receive 4 
total of $45 or an average of $22.50, while the 
three children would receive a total of $40 or an 
average of $13.33. The widow’s current benefit 
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would thus average 69 percent more than would 
the child’s benefit, rather than the 50 percent 
that might be expected from the formulas. The 
divergence shown in this example would be further 
intensified if the man earning $600 had had three 
children; the widow’s current benefit would then 
have averaged 86 percent more than the child’s 
benefit. 

The average lump-sum death payment is about 
6.7 times as large as the average primary benefit 
allowed, although such payments are calculated 
at 6 times the primary benefit for each individual 


case. In all probability this difference is in large 
part due to the fact that all claims for lump sums 
will tend to be filed regardless of wage level, 
whereas the level of claims for primary benefits 
is probably affected by the relatively larger pro- 
portion of claims filed by low paid workers, who 
have less prospect of future employment than do 
higher paid workers. Since the majority of these 
death claims are based on the wages of older 
workers whose wage level has decreased, divergence 
from the level represented by average primary 
benefits does not operate as an important factor. 


OPERATIONS UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Employee Accounts Established in Baltimore 


The 334,211 new accounts established during 
May (table 3) represent a decrease of 7.3 percent 
from the previous month. The decline probably 
resulted from the usual seasonal midyear drop 
in employment. In addition to 761 accounts 
voided as a result of spoilage of forms, 32,887 
accounts were canceled because more than one 
account number was held by the same individual. 
The number of accounts canceled decreased 5.8 
percent from April. The net cumulative total of 
accounts established amounted to 49.4 million as 
of the end of May. 


Wage Records 


Of the 12.2 million wage items received by the 
Board during the period May 1-25, 11.6 million 
items represented wages for the first quarter of 
1940. The cumulative total of wage items for 


the first quarter of 1940 reached 12.5 million, 
56.9 percent of which had been recorded on punch 
cards preparatory to matching with and posting 
to permanent records. All 1939 wage items re- 
ceived to date have been punched. Of the 135.2 
million wage items received for the 1939 account- 
ing year and the first quarter of 1940, 96.1 per- 
cent have been punched and 90.5 percent matched 
with their proper individual accounts for posting. 

Wage records furnished in May for the adjudi- 
cation of claims increased to 27,346 from the 
25,588 submitted in April. Requests from wage 
earners for statements of 1938 recorded earnings 
continued to decline; 20,201 original requests were 
received in May in contrast to 29,128 in April. 
The cumulative total of original requests for 1938 
statements amounted to 301,674 at the end of 
May. During this month, 15,513 statements of 
1938 recorded earnings were forwarded to wage 
earners; the cumulative total of such statements 
forwarded rose to 291,685. 


Table 2.—Claims for benefits under the 1939 amendments: Number and disposition of claims received in 
Washington, cumulative through June 1940 and for June 1940 






































Cumulative through June June In 
Type of benefit claim — as of June 

| Received Allowed | Withdrawn | Disallowed | Received Allowed | Withdrawn | Disallowed I 
«aS 177, 606 137, 199 3, 550 | 5,417 31, 753 29, 305 §77 1, 304 31, 440 
| 81, 446 63, 015 2, 643 2, 302 11, 840 11, 227 391 381 13, 486 
.  SRRagae 17, 161 13, 235 285 263 3, 571 3. 313 52 58 3, 378 
| aR 31, 107 23, 963 453 830 5, 857 5, 478 75 252 5, 861 
Wieew t........... | 1, 630 1,111 10 62 476 376 1 ll 447 
Widow’s current_. 11, 405 9, 268 42 235 2, 300 2, 216 y 79 1, 860 
Parent’s.......__. 7 234 7 24 153 1: Re RPE Ne oes 7 460 
Lump-sum 34, 132 26, 373 110 1,701 7, 556 6, 624 49 516 5, 948 
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Table 3.—Employee accounts established in Baltimore, Table 4.—Claims for lump-sum death payments under 
















































































by States in which account numbers were issued, the 1935 act:' Number received in Washington, and 
May 1940} number and amount certified by the Social Security 
Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by Seaal 
May 1940 
Employee accounts established —ee 
Number of claims Amount certified 
Social Security Board region and Social Security Board regio 
State May Cumulative and Btate — 
through Received | Certified Total Average 
Total Net? May 
Cumulative through 
ES Br ap eee 334, 211 300, 563 | 49, 360, 006 Ee Ee 301,817 | 290, 625 |$18, 124, 474 $62. 24 
Total, May 1940......._. 2, 116 3, 841 256, 197 66. 70 
3, 707 3, 202 762, 181 — 
1, 655 1, 401 326,336 Region I 
9, 422 7,863 | 1, 911, 228 Connecticut. .............. 26 52 2, 683 51.0 
944 813 206, 237 Maine. .................... 28 41 2, 943 71.7% 
1, 364 1,12 338, 210 = amg pee escecnecerens 138 ™ 13, 926 69.29 
775 694 1 ew Hampshire..........-. 1 1 645 146, 
—_— Rhode Island... ..........- 7 11 410 ae 
GRIESE 39, 118 34,795 | 6, 500, 198 ment hiieenicccdeniasd » y 553 61.42 
a 797 735 112, 758 a) 303 611 56, 559 92. 56 
pow ne. SP ee ®, = 8, = eg ee 3 10 581 58.10 
te ee 20, 015, 386 w one nnnnne---2---- 
: * 7 _ New Jersey_.........___- 56 146 13, 075 80. 55 
District of Columbia... ......- 2, 525 2, 275 315, 597 poaee yivania.............. 127 177 13, 690 77.35 
site ilatve neice 4, 638 4, 097 697, 047 Region I 
Norih Cars “> ot hate eatin 8, 550 7, 634 1, 046, 024 District of Columbia._..--- 14 15 1, 108 73.89 
” 5 a aT 7, 866 7, 128 816, 834  _ RS 19 33 2, 669 80. 87 
Wet Vi ee RRR EN 5, 016 4, 586 i North Carolina. ........... 31 67 3, 393 50. 64 
Vv: Ce. hai ddcbiocen 47 79 3, 497 “4.27 
{POSSE cE 8 6, 683 5, 763 339 West Virginia.............- 43 89 6, 571 73.83 
12, 252 10, 996 2, 186, 019 Region V 
15, 210 13, 976 2, 847, 836 Ee 48 60 2, 789 46. 49 
ESE 66 120 8, 624 71.87 
22,013 20, 870 3, 406, 372 eR 99 158 9, 712 61.47 
9, 436 8, 901 1, 287, 913 Region VI: 
5, 870 5, 421 , 593 I itstiintadacitinticiatiinaene 113 204 22, 240 75. 65 
EBB ae 45 71 4, 752 66. 98 
7, 547 6, 047 593 \ SERRE SON 39 72 5, 263 73.10 
5, 958 5, 042 760, Region VII: 
9, 051 7, 289 962, 141 Alabama 35 74 2, 634 35. 60 
4, 338 3, 495 Florida. ..._.. 48 93 3, 681 39. 8 
4, 453 3, 799 557, Georgia 57 87 2, 270 26. 10 
8, 280 7, 155 857, 089 Mississippi - 21 43 1, 499 34.85 
South Carolina......______ 19 42 1, 570 37.99 
5, 900 5, 538 656, 235 i idancccsesccad 40 87 2, 270 30, 82 
5, 542 5, 254 837, 472 Region VIII: 
2, 986 2, 821 354, 373 SME ESSE 30 63 2, 484 39. 43 
1,016 928 126, 290 I iicimccéonaeneiccins 88 83 5, 007 60. 33 
1, 238 1, 157 139, 656 Nebraska. RE 19 31 1, 356 43.73 
pm a Dakota. eidaccanoniahs | 7 4 109 7.3 
5, 791 5, 180 ut SST 11 10 249 24.88 
4, 203 4,014 515, 370 Region IX: 
10, 365 9, 578 1, 372, 344 Ear 29 52 3, 140 60. 39 
5, 898 5, 484 703, 772 TAPES 15 34 1, 885 55.4 
Missouri 45 71 3, 889 “TT 
5, 883 5, 003 732, 617 IS. 24 61 3, 549 58. 18 
1, 806 1, 601 146, 152 Region X: 
17, 192 15, 498 2, 134, 935 Louisiana_____.__- ee 33 57 2, 921 51.35 
New Merxico............... 4 13 474 36. 47 
1, 633 1, 505 184, 796 citar dechaninithieiin soe 91 163 6, 772 41. 55 
2, 545 2, 284 397, 777 Region XI: 
1, 373 1, 259 173, 511 SS ee ee 11 20 1, 372 68, 61 
1, 553 1,474 194, 276 Colorado eed 24 37 2, 500 67.8 
1, 373 1, 240 187, 784 Idaho 3 21 881 41.95 
590 535 80, CR 11 17 1, 320 77.6 
Se 8 12 389 32.38 
16, 606 14, 987 3, 175, 383 te ERIS 5 3 59 19. 
408 373 764 Region XII 
3, 225 2, 957 423, 038 California 85 205 16,013 78. 11 
4, 933 4, 651 687, 691 Novats SS is 3 6 689 114.9 
a 33 46 2, 340 50. 87 
312 303 25, 281 Washington 27 58 3, 847 66. 33 
2, 219 2, 155 167, 275 Territories: 
OES TESTES SE 1 8 768 96. 4 
ee EECA SRI 16 25 1, 651 66. 04 
1 Neither the monthly nor the cumulative total of accounts established SD OL. chdasbidiameniandias ll ll 926 4.2 
should be taken as a measure of the number of persons engaged in employ- 
ment covered by title II ee ne ae Ee CS ee 
who are not in such employmen 1 Relate only to deaths prior to 1940. 
2 Represents total less concretions and voids plus reinstatements, 2 Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 
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OPERATIONS UNDER THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT* 


Benefit Payments 


Net benefit payments certified by the Railroad 
Retirement Board to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury during May totaled $9.5 million. While this 
amount is slightly smaller than for April, it does 
not differ much from the level of payments of re- 
cent months. The total amount certified in the 
11 months of the fiscal year 1939-40 was $103.9 
million, which was $6.2 million or 6.3 percent more 
than in the same months of the preceding fiscal 
year. Total payments authorized by the Board 
since the beginning of the retirement system 
amounted to $298.4 million by the end of May. 

These amounts are the total certifications for 
employee, survivor, and death-benefit annuities, 
pensions to former carrier pensioners, and lump- 
sum death benefits. Retroactive payments on 
newly certified, recertified, or reinstated claims are 
included, while a relatively small number of pay- 
ments made in previous months and canceled dur- 
ing the month are deducted. 

The decrease in total payments in May as com- 
pared with April is due almost entirely to the de- 
crease of $400,000 in employee-annuity payments. 
This decrease in employee annuity payments re- 
sulted from a decrease in retroactive payments on 
initial certifications and recertifications, both of 
which were smaller in May than in April. 


Changes in Annuities and Pensions in Force 


The number of employee annuities in force on 
May 31 was 1,194 greater than on April 30, as the 
* Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 


Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
ties, Social Security Board. 


result of 1,816 new certifications, 605 deaths, and 
some minor adjustments. The average monthly 
increase for the preceding 10 months is 1,335. A 
net increase of 44 over the preceding month was 
reported for survivor annuities and of 17 for 
death-benefit annuities in force at the end of 
May. The number of pensions in force decreased 
by 325. 


Average Payments 


Payments of employee annuities initially certi- 
fied in May averaged $61.30 per month. It is 
estimated that this average will be raised by about 
$2 when all employee annuities subject to recerti- 
fication are recertified on a final basis. About 25 
percent of the annuities initially certified by the 
Board are subject to recertification, because com- 
plete evidence as to service, earnings, and other 
information relating to the amount payable is not 
on hand when the initial certification is made. 

For all employee annuities in force at the end of 
May, including those subject to recertification, 
the average monthly payment was $65.54. The 
average monthly pension was $58.64. For sur- 
vivor annuities the average monthly payment 
amounted to $33.19 and for death-benefit annui- 
ties, $35.94. 

During May, 1,278 lump-sum death benefits 
were initially certified at an average amount of 
$172.78. These figures compare with 1,439 cer- 
tifications in April at an average payment of 
$179.08. The decrease in the average amount 
in May is contrary to the usual increase. The 
May certifications included an unusually large 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment 
for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 














| Pensions to 
. Total pay- Employee | ; Survivor | Death-benefit Lum 
Period ments ! annuities | former carrier annuities annuities | death benefits 
pensioners 
Cumulative through May 1940...............-..---- | $208, 381,314 | $203, 737,014 | $87,529,187} $2,013,873 | $1, 855, 897 $3, 245, 342 
Fiscal year: | 
a a 4, 604, 232 | ees 47, 490 CE Da ntchosieccenkiank: 
RESET SPEER a ee en ne 029, 47, 281, 469 34, 703, 025 381, 237 625, 106 38, 954 
ee oe eeaiebaebaieenind 106, 841, 752 75, 158, 195 28, 886, 278 758, 748 703, 221 1, 335, 307 
RD DD csndnccwcnssccnidusdekestsanatiatn 103, 905, 535 76, 809, 852 23, 939, 882 826, 396 458, 323 1, 871, 079 
SAEs ace ea ne OE ep aren Ire, 9, 947, 830 7, 515, 235 2, 078, 878 82, 258 46, 688 224, 769 
Cg Ee en ne een ee 9, 520, 934 7, 116, 874 2, 062, 429 79, 969 36, 090 225, 571 




















' Figures are total amounts (cents omitted) certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment, including retroactive payments, minus cancela- 
tions reported during period. For definitions of eames of payments, see the 
Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. 


1 Total benefit payments on basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of 


Bulletin, July 1940 


the Treasury are $8.8 million more than total on basis of checks drawn by 
disbursing officer as shown on p. 88, table 5. Amounts are certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and encumbered on books of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board in latter pe of month, but checks are not drawn by disbursing 
officer until first of following month. 
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number of cases whose adjudication had been 
delayed. These were claims for which no bene- 
ficiaries had been designated prior to the death 
of the employee. Such claims require consider- 
able time in adjudication, pending the determina- 
tion by the Board of eligible beneficiaries as 
required by the statutes of “descent and distri- 
bution” of the various States. Lump-sum pay- 
ments in such cases are smaller than payments 


arising from more recent deaths, since these pay- 
ments are computed on the basis of earnings 
accumulated only since January 1, 1937. Claims 
which are filed without beneficiary designations 
are also more common among employees in the 
lower than in the higher-paid occupations. These 
two factors—lower average earnings and shorter 
earning periods—reduce the aggregate compensa- 
tion on which the death benefits are based. 


Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable at end 
of April and May 1940, and number of certifications and terminations in, and to the end of, May 1940! 
































| Total Employee annuities yom nytt Survivor annuities | aT an- 
Period and administrative action 
Number | Amount | Number; Amount | Number; Amount | Number | Amount | Number Amount 
In force as of Apr. 30, 1940..............-- 142, 267 $8, 983, 674 | 103,515 | $6,786, 615 35, 785 | $2,096, 769 | 2, 250 $74, 835 717 $25, 453 
pam May 1940: ¢ 
Initial certifications. -._..............- 1, 966 | 116, 074 1,816 111, 312 §—17 —1, 036 49 1, 456 118 4,342 
Terminations by death...._..___._._. | 1, 092 | 62, 927 605 38, 832 382 20, 511 : 140 | 101 3, 442 
— +56 +7, 896 —17 +3, 774 6 +74 +4, 108 —1 | —15 | 0 +B 
| | 
Cumulative through May 1940: ‘ 
Initial certifications. _...............- | 177,402 | 10,546,369 | 121,978 | 7,404,248 48,499 | 2,807,861 | 2, 401 79,141 | 4, 524 164, 117 
Terminations by death..__...._...._- 33,822 | 1,958, 342 16,923 | 1,088, 252 13, 011 727, 525 101 3, 275 3, 787 i 
Net adjustments.................... | 383 | 456,601 | 346 | +456, 874 —23 | 1,005 | —6 +269 -3 4-582 
In force as of May 31, 1940__......._.-..-- | 143, 197 9,044,718 | 104,709 | 6,862,870 35,460 | 2,079, 330 2, 204 76, 135 734 26, 381 




















1 Figures based on month in which annuity or pension was first certified 
or terminated upon notice of death, or in which other administrative action 
was taken by the Board rather than on month in which annuity or pension 

to accrue, beneficiary died, or administrative action was effective. 
Correction for a claim that had been certified or terminated in error or for an 
incorrect amount is made in figures for month in which error was discovered 
and not in figures for month in which error was made. To this extent, the 
shown here may differ slightly from actual administrative action. 

ents omitted. 

2 Excludes temporary annuities to former carrier pensioners of which 8, 
aggregating $265, remained in force on May 31, 1940. For definitions of types 
Peng of certification of employee annuities, see the Bulletin, July 1939, 
pp. , 

3 In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
the death of a individual. Such payments are here counted as single 
items. T ms include those by death and by expiration of 12-month 
period for which death-benefit annuities are payable. Practically all termi- 
nations are of latter type. 


‘ Certifications are added, terminations by death are subtracted, and net 
adjustments are added or subtracted as indicated. Net adjustments are 
obtained by adding reinstatements of a payments and subtracting 
terminations for reasons other than death (suspensions, returns to service, 
and commuted lump-sum payments). Recertifications ordinarily result in 
additions to amount payable but do not affect number of cases certified. 
For this reason, net amount of adjustment bears no relation to net number of 
cases reported as adjusted. 

5 Principally pensioners certified for employee annuities and hence ineligi- 
ble for pension payments. These are classified as pensions certified in error 
(see footnote 1) and correction is made in initial certifications during month 
to obtain corrected cumulative total of initial certifications. 

$ Principally pensioners who died while payments were ——— or were 
—— reported as suspended; these were reinstated and transferred to 
“terminations by death” c cation. See footnote 4. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOCIAL INSURANCE PAYMENTS UNDER SELECTED PROGRAMS 


Benefit payments under the four Federal and 
Federal-State social insurance programs for work- 
ers in industrial and commercial employment 
reached a new high in May 1940 with total cer- 
tifications of $68.2 million, $7.7 million more than 
the highest previous total in March 1940 and 
$12.1 million more than in April (chart I and 
table 1). Total payments under title II of the 
Social Security Act increased $291,000 over April 
payments while total payments under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act declined $426,000 and under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
$411,000. Thus the increase in the total pay- 
ments resulted principally from an increase of 
$12.6 million in State unemployment benefits. 

Both monthly benefits for old-age and survivors 
insurance under the Social Security Act and pay- 


ments under State unemployment compensation 
laws increased between 25 and 30 percent in May. 
The old-age and survivors payments may be ex- 
pected to continue to increase, because they are 
recurring payments and the number of benefici- 
aries is growing. Since payments to unemploy- 
ment beneficiaries can last for only a few weeks 
or months, the total amount of unemployment 
benefits will not long continue at this level unless 
additional beneficiaries are added to the rolls. 

The May increase in unemployment benefits 
resulted largely from the timing of administra- 
tive arrangements in the States. In the nine 
States' with a uniform benefit year beginning 


1 New York, Illinois, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maryland, Virginia, 
Maine, West Virginia, and South Dakota, in decreasing size of May pay- 
ments (see p. 29). 


Chart I.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, January 1938-May 1940 
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in April, where many claimants were serving 
waiting periods during part of April, May pay- 
ments exceeded April payments by $11.9 million, 
or almost as much as the increase in total pay- 
ments. As chart I shows clearly, the increase 
in May 1940 is greater than that for May 1939, 
when only four States had a uniform benefit 
year beginning in April. Illinois, which was re- 
sponsible for approximately 10 percent of the 
payments in May 1940 and for 21 percent of the 
increase between April and May, was not yet 
paying benefits in the comparable months of 1939. 

The changes in beneficiaries under the pro- 
grams (table 2) are in general comparable with 
the changes in payments. As measured by the 
average number of weeks compensated in calendar 


weeks ended within the month, the unemployment 
compensation beneficiaries numbered more than 
1.2 million, the highest yet reported. The number 
of railroad employee annuities and pensions cop. 
tinued to increase—to 140,200; the slight decling 
in payments to such beneficiaries (table 1) wag 
due solely to a decline in retroactive payments on 
newly certified and recertified annuities. The 
number receiving monthly benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance increased 37 percent 
to 72,400. 

The greater increase in beneficiaries than jp 
benefits certified under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program arises in part from a larger 
proportion of survivor and supplementary bene. 
ficiaries, who receive a smaller benefit than the 


Table 1.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, calendar years 1936-39, and by months, January 
1939—May 1940 ' 


[In thousands] 





i Old-age and survivors insurance payments 


Unemployment insurance 
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payments 
Under the Social Security Act Under the —-— Retirement | 
| | 
Year and month | Total 0 nder State) pha nehe 
Monthly | Lump-sum unemploy- | Unemploy- 
| Total | benefits— | death _—. Employee} Survivor | Lump- | Total | ment lon pe 
primary, payments wi ong annuities and death- sum .- Insurance 
supplemen-| under 1959 | Tider and | benefit death awe Act? 
| tary, and | amend- 192 «| pensions | annuities | payments | 
survivors 2 | | ments * 935 act } 
| | | 
1936 total..........-....- ae | eres CaS SOS $673 | | $131 | a 
ER 44,218 | 42,086 |__.........- Snes | $1,278 | 40,354 | 454 2,132} 2,132 
re # 505,335 | 108,934 |............ ‘eae ee | 10,478 | 96,763 | 1, 381 $312 | 396,401 | 296,401 |... 
Se 550,850 | 124,263 |............ Meuaededuies 13,895 | 107,025| 1,445 | = 1,808 | 435, 587 | 
ial cen sannnuiee 30,432 | 10,229 |............ doovcncaandies 1, 255 8, 738 | 117 | 119 | 29, 208 
Se 45, 074 GRE SIRS he ae 1, 169 8, 858 119 183 34, 745 
ON an aiinicuiabittaiions , 405 i, SE RSIRFRRERESS: (Seis SiS 1, 541 8, 625 105 261 48, 873 
= ESE eer nen 44, 055 ESSE EFS LOE 1, 466 8, 808 126 197 33, 458 | 
| Se A 3 tS aime ELAR 1,525| 8,804 123 165 | 39,930 
nih cineca diitipaieninesnsicneniiis 53, 770 gg ae  iihinaseteahGiaati 1, 518 8, 805 148 | 138 43, 161 
Rieti eittirenetineintnsduinne 46, 384 RI Bilis Sisk cs tienen isi cten thegieeines 1, 323 8, 929 128 131 35, 873 | , 596 m7 
— tae | 10008 [2222 73 | 8.085 it | | sons} | 3688 i 3a0 
Snialcdiadiiahianninlsinsdesiaeaie . FNRI Ne 986 | BSA 1, 
a eS | I ene 806 | 9, 180 109 | 198 | 27,667| 26, 990 977 
ae 39, 556 _l  { See a caissssigiataeles 891 9. 097 122 125 29,321 | 28, 300 952 
pkbbiepacercesecwcene aa SR... NS eNeRENETEET 655 9, 232 112 | 119 | 32,857 | %31,648 1,2 
- ee 
SE itihinatiinedrccebaskaoe 53, 382 10, 496 $76 | 8% 913 9, 184 108 | 212 | 42,886 * 41, 066 1,820 
. 56, 728 10, 580 251 | 159 584 9, 297 114 | 175 | 46,148 | 9 44, 351 1,77 
ERS SaaS aE 60, 470 11, 493 915 659 | 412 9, 199 110 | 198 | 48,977 | 9 47,142 1, 835 
-_ Dichuncinb~rtrenennen 56, 145 12, 268 1, 288 795 | 238 | 9, 504 | 128 | 225 43, 877 | 9 42, 202 1, 585 
EEE ES ee a 68, 12, 133 1, 735 256 9,179 | 116 | 226 56, 071 * 54, 807 1,174 











1 Payments to individual beneficiaries under program; figures exclude cost 

2 Amounts certified to the se pr et ped for Sa , including 
retroactive payments; because uired b ye _ 

than a amounts payable on claims allowed ed during same 
3 Payable respect to deaths of fully or currently workens 2 a 
Dec. 31, 1939, in cases where no survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits 
i. sree PReta sed iengat ments or Inman doh 
or and su uent months are for ea! 
respect to deaths of covered workers prior to 1940. 


aon Sy al 1939 include payments at 65 totaling $0! 9 million: 
ition of these payments, see the Bulletin, March 1940, 
a Se eabie . 
+ Amounts 


its certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment. 


for any month represent payments certified one month, including retro- 
active payments, minus cancelations re uring month. 

6 Amount of checks issued, as sot peg R State — to the Division 
of Research and Statistics, Bureau of Employment 

7 Amounts certified by regional offices of the Railroad Hetirement Board 
to regional disbursing officers of the U. 8. ert f Figures for any month 

a payments certified during month ing retroactive payments, 
m tions reported during month. 

§ For conthiy figures for 1938, see the Bulletin, March 1940, p. 31, table 1. 

* Includes $1.2 million paid in Ohio in December 1939 and $0.1 million in 
the 5 months following as adjustments on payments for previous months of 
1939, resulting from recalculation of weekly benefit amounts in accordance 
with a court decision; May figure includes payments of $15,0000n miners’ 


Figures claims resulting from iabor dispute in 1939. 
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primary beneficiary (table 3), and in part from a 
decrease in the proportion of retroactive payments 
included in the certifications for the month. The 
beneficiaries certified for two checks decreased 
from 11 percent in April to less than 7 percent 
in May. As new certifications become a smaller 
proportion of total certifications, the proportion 
of retroactive payments may be expected to 
decline. 

The net increase in monthly beneficiaries cer- 
tified for payment in May—19,700—was less than 
the number added to the rolls in April—20,100 
(table 2). However, other evidence of the growth 
of the program is seen in data concerning claims 
allowed, whether for immediate or for deferred 
payment. The total number of claims allowed 
has increased each month this year while the 
number of these claims in which payments were 
deferred for one or more months because of pre- 
vious lump-sum payments has decreased both 
absolutely and relatively (see following data). 











Payments deferred 
Total 

mon’ 

benefits | Previous Wages of 

allowed po $15 or more 
CE, si cccactesccinidteenbelia 11, 085 7, 263 39 
ET... sccscccssossnneubanansuilal 15, 968 4, 985 5 
| RES TIES 18, 180 2, 142 1,017 
a isaac elem tienes smierseaesiadamedan aaa 19, 546 1, 446 783 

Wi isn-snuchidindctionasingnepigenaaianilanen 23, 367 1, 354 1, 204 














The cumulative data on beneficiaries (table 2) 
reflects payments suspended because of the receipt 
of wages of $15 or more per month in covered 
employment as well as these deferred for the same 
reason in the month of entitlement shown above. 
They reflect also a lag between adjudicative de- 
termination that the claimant is entitled to benefits 
and certification for payment as explained in the 
June Bulletin, page 69. 

In May the beneficiaries of the system included, 
for the first time, dependent parents of workers who 
died fully insured, leaving no widow and no 
unmarried child under age 18. While it is not at 


Table 2.—Individuals receiving social insurance payments under selected programs, by months, January 1939-May 
1940 


{In thousands] 












































Old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries iam ae Saas 
Under the Social Security Act Under the Railroad Retirement Act 
Year and month Under + ay b= ey 
unemploy- 
ee bene- a Lump-sum | Employee Survivor | rumpsum | mentcom- | Unemploy- 
a eet +) oe ho or | Payments annuities | and death- det oon "| pensation | ment 
as and 1939 amend. | under 1935 | and pen- benefit pet ow laws? ance Act 
survivors 1 ments ? act * sions ¢ annuities 4 § 
1939 
ES Re, oy eee Coes ee eS ee oe | 18.7 123.0 2.1 17 JA) er 
TAI FRR See ee 17.5 124.6 2.2 L9 WR Ebccinmectimone 
March.___. Lees 2 aS! Sea Tae --+| 21.7 126. 1 2.3 2.6 GN Rttadehndsecns 
- a Se A‘ 19.4 127.4 2.4 2.2 AE iitistedinscenntin 
ee a a i cin incabuiendainaiil adie’ 19.3 128.6 2.5 1.6 | |) Sa 
ES RPE PR, “ee —— 18. 2 129.7 2.6 1.3 |, REPS 3 
| RTE AIT RR. OT | 5.7 130.7 26 ‘8 764.9 is 3 
. “a a Be ES — 0.9 131.5 2.6 12 797.2 30.5 
EEE GELS EE SE! SES | 8.6 132.6 2.7 -9 729.9 50. 2 
 ” SRR ele coe RRS 8.6 133.7 2.7 13 501.7 30.5 
ETRE SEMAN SY eT, eae 9.4 134.9 2.7 1.2 637.0 23.3 
| EAE SR SSS tee 6.8 136.1 2.8 o8 658.3 37.3 
1940 

ES Pe ee 3.7 (*) 8.9 136. 6 2.8 1.0 874.8 57.0 
a 8.4 1.0 6.2 137.6 2.8 1.2 985. 5 52.8 
SC i aaa 32.6 4.3 5.2 138.4 2.8 1.0 1, 095. 2 57.2 
ss SS SLR a §2.7 6.2 3.3 139.3 3.0 14 960. 7 51.0 
a7...... 72.4 6.0 3.8 140. 2 3.0 1.3 1, 201.0 35.0 
: nts number of individuals for whom monthly benefits were cer- § Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted 
tified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month; is less than number twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted 


whose claims were allowed during same period. 

‘Number of deceased wage earners with respect to whose wage records 
payments were made. Figure for April 1940 revised. 

+ Number of d wage earners with respect to whose wage records such 
permeate were made. Figures for September and subsequent months are for 
ump-sum death payments with respect to deaths of covered workers prior to 
Jan. 1, 1940. Figures for January-August 1939 include 59,380 individuals who 
Teceived ments at age 65. For monthly distribution of these beneficiaries, 
see the in, March 1940, p. 32, table 2. 

* Number of individuals on rolls at end of month specified, based on month 
in which annuity or on was certified or terminated upon notice of death 
po ym on month in which annuity or pension began to accrue or bene- 
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as 1. 
¢ Based on months ended on 20th calendar day; 2 or more individuals shar- 
ing 1 lump-sum payment are counted as 1. 

For 1939, represents number of individuals receiving benefits during mid- 
dle week of month specified. For 1940, represents average number of weeks 
of Sa compensated in calendar weeks ended within month. 

* Number of individuals receiving benefits, for days of unemployment in 
> 7 periods of 15 consecutive days, during second and third weeks 
month. 


* Less than 50. 
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present possible to separate the amount of pay- 
ments or the number of beneficiaries by the type of 
benefit paid, data on claims allowed for monthly 
benefits (table 3) show that, while claims by 
primary beneficiaries are a decreasing proportion 
of all claims allowed, they are still the major 
proportion. In May the children awarded bene- 
fits under the program represented one-fourth of 
the total claims allowed. 

In any comparison of monthly beneficiaries and 
payments under the Social Security Act and the 
Railroad Retirement Act, it should be remembered 
that the rolls of old-age and survivors insurance 
include a large proportion of cases of two or more 
beneficiaries in one family, because of the special 
provisions for benefits for aged wives of primary 
annuitants, children of primary annuitants and of 
deceased workers, widows with children in their 
care, and, in certain cases, for each surviving 
parent. The Railroad Retirement Act provides 


FINANCIAL AND 


Total expenditures for grants to States and 
administrative expenses under the Social Security 
Act for the first 11 months of the fiscal year 
1939-40 amounted to $367.7 million, or 95.8 per- 
cent of the appropriations for these purposes. 
The 8 grants-in-aid programs listed in table 1 
showed an expenditure of $347.2 million or 96.8 
percent of their appropriations. The only pro- 
gram to expend less than 90 percent of its appro- 
priation is that for aid to the blind, for which 
75.9 percent of its appropriation had been paid 
out by the end of May. 

Disbursements under the act for purposes other 
than grants-in-aid for the first 11 months of the 
fiscal year included $20.5 million for adminis- 
trative expenses and $402.8 million transferred to 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
Expenditures for administration amounted to 
81.3 percent of the amount appropriated, and 
transfers to the trust fund 73.2 percent. On June 
15 an additional $142.0 million was transferred 
from the appropriation to the trust fund. 


Appropriations for 1940-41 


The Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Act, 
1941, was approved by the President on June 26, 
1940. The total amount appropriated for the 
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Table 3.—Percentage distribution of claims for monthly 
benefits allowed under the Federal old-age and sup. 
vivors insurance program, by type of beneficiary, for 
specified periods, 1940 ' 























| | 
fas an | January- | January- | 
Type of beneficiary |” May April | May 
Total number-.-._._._____-- 88, 145 | 64, 778 | 23, 367 
acta tethikiviscencacacasat 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
i et 
Retired workers, aged 65 or over 58.7 | 62.2 | 49.1 
Wives aged 65 or over__..____ 11.3 10.3 | 13.9 
Widows aged 65 or over } .8 .6 1.3 
Dependent parents aged 65 or over____| 2 et 6 
Widows with children under age 18.__| 8.0 a 10.1 
Children under age 18__...._____. 21.0 | 19.5 | 25.0 
| | 





1 Based on adjudicative determination that claimants are entitled to bene. 
fits; represents earlier stage than data for January-April presented in the 
June Bulletin, p. 70, table 3. 


no such supplementary benefits; the employee 
annuity or pension or the widow’s survivor 
annuity (in the small proportion of cases where 
joint annuities are elected) represents the entire 
payment to the family. 


ECONOMIC DATA 


Social Security Board for the fiscal year 1940-41 
is $421.2 million, as contrasted with $367.9 million 
for 1939-40; both figures include appropriations 
under the Wagner-Peyser Act. The largest dollar 
increase appears in the appropriation for grants 
to States for aid to dependent children, reflecting 
the change in the ratio of Federal participation 
provided by the 1939 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. Funds appropriated for these 
grants are $30.0 million more than the $45.0 
million available for 1939-40. The increase in 
the appropriation for old-age assistance from 
$225.0 million to $245.0 million reflects the in- 
crease in the maximum Federal contribution for 
individual assistance payments under the 1939 
amendments. Funds appropriated for aid to the 
blind increased from $8.0 to $10.0 million. The 
total appropriation for grants to States for unem- 
ployment compensation and employment service 
administration decreased slightly from $61.5 to 
$61.0 million. 

The amount appropriated for the administrative 
expenses of the Social Security Board for 1940-41 
totals $27.2 million. This amount is not strictly 
comparable with the amount appropriated for 
1939-40 partly because of reorganization, such as 
the transfer of the United States Employment 
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Service from the Department of Labor to the Social 
Security Board and the centralization of printing 
and binding under the Federal Security Agency 
rather than under the separate bureaus of the 


Table 1.—Federal appropriations and expenditures 
under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 
1938-39 and 1939-40 (expenditures through May)! 


{In thousands] 





| Fiscal year 1938-39 | Fiscal year 1939-40 





Item Appro- — Appro- < 
ria | through | ,.PT'® . | through 


tions ? May? tions 2 4 May ? 





Total, administrative ex- | 
penses and grants to States_|$364,855 | $324,147 |$383, 844 $367, 696 


Administrative expenses. -......... 22, 705 19,478 | 25, 188 20, 477 


Federal Security Agency, So- 
cial Security Board: Salaries, 
expenses, and wage records__| 22,300 19,119 | 24,750 20, 105 

Department of Labor, Chil- | 
dren’s Bureau: Salaries and 














ae 325 287 338 292 
Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census: Salaries 
































and expenses... ......... ; 80 72 100 80 
Grants to States..................- | 342,150 | 304,669 | 358,655 | 347, 219 
Federal Security Agency.......}.........].......... 349, 000 337, 844 
Social Security Board......| 326,000 | 288,499 | 339, 500 328, 405 
Old-age assistance....._| 214,000 | 200,021 | 225,000 220, 254 
Aid to dependent chil- 
dren : ....| 45,000 29, 753 45, 000 44, 162 
Aid to the blind. ____-. 8, 000 5, 153 8,000 | 6, 070 
Unemployment com- 
pensation adminis- | 
a 559,000 | * 53,572 61, 500 6 57, 919 
Public Health Service: 
Public-health work... . 8, 000 7, 987 9, 500 9, 439 
Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau.............-.- 8, 150 8, 184 9, 655 | 9, 375 
Maternal and child-health | | 
services ' aeaane | 3,800 3,679 | 4,800 | 4, 692 
Services for crippled chil- | | | 
Bae Sea 2, 850 2,987 | 3,350 | 3, 198 
Child-welfare services... . 1, 500 


1, 518 1, 505 1, 485 








Transfers to old and survivors 
insurance trust fund ?............ $390, 000 | 447,000 $550,000 | * 402, 817 





' Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Se- 
curity Act because they are not —— from other Federal funds for sim- 
ilar purposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for 
which $104,650 was spprepetated in 1938-39 and $111,500 in 1939-40 for ad- 
ministration in the Oflice of Education, and $1.8 million in 1938-39 and $1,- 
938,000 in 1939-40 for grants to States. For disease and sanitation investiga- 
tions in the U. S. Public Health Service, appropriations were $1.6 million 
Kaan 8 and $1,640,000 in 193940 in addition to grants to States shown in 

able. 

? Excludes pe ape balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

' Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. S. Treasury. Includes 
expenditures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous 


year. 

‘ Includes additional appropriations of $17.3 million, approved Aug. 9, 1939. 

‘Includes additional appropriations of $9 million approved Mar. 15, 1939, 
and $10 million approved May 2, 1939. 

‘Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 
ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
compensation program. 

’See table 3 for detailed statement of this account through May 1940. 
Prior to January 1940, data represent operations of old-age reserve account. 

*The 1940 Treasury mt ey Appropriation Act, approved May 6, 
1939, aca $580 million for transfer to old-age reserve account of which 
$30 million was made available during 1938-39, leaving $550 million for trans- 
fers during 1939-40. 

‘Excludes reimbursement to the U. S. Treasury for administrative ex- 
Penses amounting to $6.2 million. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 


counts and Deposits (appropriations); Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury 
(expenditures). 
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Board. However, a large part of the increase may 
be attributed to the growth of operations under 
the old-age and survivors insurance program. 


Receipts and Expenditures 


During May 1940, tax receipts of $131.0 million 
under the Social Security Act were higher than in 
any previous month except February 1939 and 
February 1940, when the unemployment taxes on 
1938 and 1939 pay rolls, respectively, were due. 
About $122.5 million or 93.2 percent of the May 
1940 collections were insurance contributions. 
This amount represents an all-time monthly high 
and reflects primarily changes in provisions of the 
old-age and survivors insurance program (sum- 
marized in the June Bulletin, pp. 79-80) rather 
than increased business activity. Chart I shows 
the quarterly pattern in insurance contributions 
and the regular February peak in unemployment 
taxes. 

The volume of insurance receipts in the third 
quarter of 1940 may possibly rise still further as a 
result of the generally expected increase in pro- 
duction and pay rolls during the second quarter. 
Industrial activity increased considerably in May 
and the first half of June after a decline in April. 
During May the Federal Reserve Board’s season- 
ally adjusted index of industrial production rose 
from 102 to 105. This rise reflects chiefly in- 


Chart I.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal! 
unemployment taxes, by months, January 1937- 
May 1940 
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creased activity in steel and woolen mills. Coal 
production continued at a high level for the spring 
of the year, reflecting in part an increase in exports. 
The value of construction contracts awarded, 
according to F. W. Dodge data, increased in May 


shown in chart II decreased in April, reflecting 
among other things the usual seasonal increase jy 
agricultural employment. 

Federal receipts other than social security taxes 
and railroad retirement and unemployment taxes 


principally as a result of a growth in private build- 
ing. The Bureau of Labor Statistics unadjusted 
index of factory employment declined slightly 
from 99.6 in April to 99.0 in May, and the index 
of factory pay rolls rose slightly from 96.3 to 96.4. 

Three of the four estimates of unemployment 


amounted to $263 million in May, $10 million 
less than in May 1939 and less than receipts dur- 
ing any month since April 1939. Total Federal] 
expenditures during May were $97 million less than 
those in May 1939 and exceeded total receipts by 
$247 million. This excess was reflected in the 


Table 2.—Social security and railroad retirement receipts, expenditures, and issues and total Federal receipts, 
expenditures, and debt for specified periods, 1936-40 






















































































[In millions) 
General and special accounts | Public debt 
| | | 
Receipts of ae Govern- Expenditures * of Federal Government | | | | 
Trust 
Under the Under the | > 
Social Security | Railroad Re- | counts, | Change O1- 
Rail- Act tirement Board, Excess | Sicss | _ in sea |Unem-| Rail- 
Period send | receipts) acej ts general-| our loy- | road 
retire- (+) of Ch) oF fund | Total | vivors Sent retire-| All 
Social | ‘nent Aa- | Trans- expend- expend- balance insur-| trust | Ment | other 
secu- All fers to All | itares | +) ac 
Total and Total | minis- Trans- itures ance | fund 
rity unem- other trative old-age; Ad- fers to other; (—) (—) trust count 
taxes! | ‘ploy- expense ®2d sur-| minis- | rafiroad fund * 
nent and — trative) retire- | 
. er- 
taxes? = ance | pense® Bt 
States“) fund § 
| | | | 
year: 
1936-37... ._- $5,204) $252) (*) $5,042) $8, 442 $183 re $7, 993) — — $3, 149 +4374 —$128) $36, 425) $267; $312)....... $35, 846 
1937-38 ___... 6, 242 604; $150) 5,488) 7,626 291 387 3 $146) 6,799) —1, 384) = 37, 165 662 872) $66 35, 565 
1938-39______ 5, 668 631 109} 4,928) 9, 210 342 503 3 107} 8, 255) —3, 542) Theol +622) 40, 440 1,177| 1,267 37,029 
11 months | | 
en } | | 
May 1938_..| 5, 468 600 150} 4,718) 6,695 268 387 2 146) 5,892) —1,228; +195 sun 37, 422 647 826 65) 35, 884 
May 1939_..| 5,055 627 88| 4,340) 8, 259 324 447 3 107; 7, 378) —3, 203; +789) 708; 40,282) 1,004) 1,280 67| 37, 841 
May 1940...| 5,141 708 98; 4,335) 8, 514 368 403 7 121; 7,615) —3, 374 +197) he 42,808; 1,565, 1,721 77| 30,445 
1939 | | 
ee 397; 118 6} 273) 744) 32 | (®) () | 662) —348 +9) —119 40,282, 1,004) 1,280/ —67| 87, 841 
Satins won 613 4 21 588) 951 17 56 (%) () | 878 —339 +95) —86 40,440) 1,177) 1, 267) 67| 37,92 
SE 308 35 1) 272 807 43, 43) (*) 22) 699 —499 —113) —391) 40,661; 1,220 1,253) 69| 38, 119 
August _-__...- 420 115 4 301 822 36} 48 1 18 719 —402 —44 —216) 40,891) 1,263, 1, 382! 77\ 38, 160 
September-.__-_ 719 3 yy 692 784 20 43 1 7 713 —65 +46 —653) 40,858 1,306) 1,363) 77\ 38,112 
October... _..- 322 34 1| 287 764 45 43 1 10 665, —442 —1| —264 41,036 1, 349) 1,370 77| 38,20 
November -... 407 125 4 278 691 a 43 1 10 613} 284 +267; +252) 41,305; 1,302) 1,512 77| 38, 3% 
miber..... 569 5 25 539 880 ee 48 1 10) 801) —311 —16; +311) 41,942) 1, 435| 1, 509) 77| 38, 921 
1940 | | | 
| 
January-.....- 315 45, () | 270) 712 ar 1 10 660 —398 +37,| 104) 42,110) 1,435) 1,537 77\ 39,061 
February - .... 444 172 6 266) 668 re (*) 10) 620 —224 +36 +67) 42, 365, 1,435; 1,640) 77\ 39, 213 
March........ oe 3 a 904 956) 27) ‘0 135, Bsonies | 793 —22 +11; +164 2 540} 1,570) 1,622) 77| 39, 27 
ag piminpood 39; (%) 265 783) _ _; ee () 2 716 —479 +58 303) 42,658 1, 565) 1,640 77, 30,3% 
i cctivcditensid ‘00 131) 6| 263) 647 i cisisinen 1 4) 614) —247, « —83| —181) 42,808, 1,565} 1,721] 77) 30, 48 
} ' ! | | | | 





1 Titles VIII and IX me sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were 
and reenacted 


4 Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of 
as ch. 9, subchs. A and ©, respectively, of the Internal 


Education and for disease and sanitation investigations in the U. 8. Public 
Revenue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Securit ty Health Service. See table 1, footnote 1. 
Act, approved oo as. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as “‘Federal § Prior to Jan 1940, data represent operations of old-age pave account. 
Insurance tributions Act” and “Federal Unemployment Tax Act,” § Includes expen: itures for administration of railroad unem ent insur- 
y. onan seen to $500,000 in fiscal year 1938-39 and $4.6 millio 11 months 
2 Represents total collections arriers en ay 1 
of amount po bere} by the "Halroed ote t race ay (a) ~ ’ Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in we 
the Railroed Unemplo ce Act, which is deposited with the of the gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (0! 
PZ railroad unemployment insurance adminis- than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seignio: ree. 
tration od for aa tive expenses of the Railroad Retirement Board * Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem 
in thee me 90 percent of collections under the 4) — hegre account and for each State agency. 
Railroad Unem t Insurance Act are deposited in railroad unemploy- han $500,000. 
ment insurance account in unemployment trust fund. 10 Preludes reimbursement to the U. 8. Treasury for administrative er 
8 Excludes public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned penses emounting to 65.3 million. 
to the U. 8. 4 Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
84 
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$150 million rise in the public debt, which totaled 
$42.8 billion as of May 31. 

The ratio of social security tax receipts to total 
Federal receipts may be expected to decline in 
the next year because of the defense tax provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1940. This act, approved 
by the President June 25, increases the excise 
tax rates on such items as automobiles and parts 
and accessories, toilet preparations, radios, gaso- 
line, cigarettes, alcoholic beverages, and admis- 
sions, and extends until 1945 those excises which 
were to expire in 1941. It is estimated that these 
taxes will yield somewhat in excess of $200 
million during the present calendar year. The 
act further provides for a special defense tax on 
individual and corporate income, estates, gifts, 
and capital stock and excess profits equal to 10 
percent of the taxes imposed under existing revenue 
acts. It is estimated that these various changes 
will yield over $650 million additional revenue 
annually. These tax changes are temporary in 
that they are enacted for a 5-year period. 


Additional changes in legislation of a permanent 
nature were enacted, namely, the reduction of 
the exemptions under the individual income tax 
to $2,000 for married persons and $800 for single 
persons and increases in the rates on surtax net 
incomes in excess of $6,000 but not in excess of 
$100,000. A permanent change was also made 
in the rate on corporate income taxes, increasing 
these rates 1 percent. The estimated increase 
in taxes resulting from these permanent changes 
is $322 million annually. 

The Revenue Act of 1940 provides that the re- 
ceipts derived from the various temporary taxes 
imposed for defense purposes shall be applied to 
the redemption of obligations authorized by title 
III of the act. A maximum of $4.0 billion of these 
obligations designated as the national-defense 
series is authorized to be outstanding at any time. 
Because the national defense obligations are 
limited to short-term indebtedness, the bulk of 
these obligations will probably be acquired by 
banks and other institutional holders of Govern- 


Chart II.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1939—April 1940 
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ment debt. It is likely that within the next 
months the proportion of the public debt absorbed 
by social security funds will decrease. 

The authorization for the national defense 
obligations makes possible a temporary increase 
in the maximum amount of Government obliga- 
tions outstanding by increasing the limit of obliga- 
tions issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act 
from $45.0 billion to $49.0 billion. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


The regular quarterly transfer of funds from 
the appropriations to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund took place June 15. The 
entire $142.0 million transferred was invested in 
2\-percent special Treasury notes. On June 6, 
$5.0 million was transferred from the fund to the 
credit of the disbursing officer for the payment of 
benefits, and on June 8 old-age reserve account 
notes amounting to $5.0 million were redeemed and 
credited to the fund account. This redemption 
offset the previous transfer of funds to the dis- 
bursing officer. 


Total checks for benefit payments cashed jp 
May amounted to $2.3 million, 15.7 percent more 
than in April. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


During May funds were withdrawn for the first 
time from two State accounts—South Caroling 
and Vermont—for transfer to the railroad unem. 
ployment insurance account. This transfer was 
made in accordance with section 13(d) of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, which 
provides for authorization by States for the trang. 
fer of certain amounts to the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account from State accounts in 
the unemployment trust fund. These amounts ag 
defined are intended to approximate railroad con- 
tributions for employment occurring prior to July 
1, 1939, less benefits paid to railroad workers with 
respect to unemployment occurring in the same 
period. All previous items listed in table 4 as 
transfers from State accounts to the railroad u- 
employment insurance account were in behalf of 
the State of Connecticut, whose law does not pro- 


Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 



































[In thousands] 
Reim- tee | | Benefit 
Transfers | 1 ,torest | 3-Percent — burse- a | Collec- | pay- | Cash with} Amount 
from @p- | received! -SPecial | special Seni | tions of | ments | disburs- | available | Credit Total 
Period propria- b Treasury T for ffi 8 improp-| issued | ing officer | for bene- | of fund 
tions 2 to = notes oe oy ¥! adminis- = er pay- | by dis- | at end of | fit pay- | account!) ts 
uired 3 i ‘ 
trust fun acq acquired Banal payments ments ey period ments 
Cumulative through 
F 3 See $1, 564,000 | $44,874 ($1, 424, 200 | $141, 000 $6, 183 $37, 362 $6 | $32, 497 $3, 735 ($1, 568,935 |$142, 259 ($1, 711, 1M 
year: 
SEES rere 265,000 | * 2,262 —t RRS pee reere | Lave 27 73 267, 173 267, 235 
ne NS cthiinsince So npstinticne vaso ion oon * = rg ee! as 7, 262 (’) 5, 404 1, 931 664, 231 | 113, 012 , ima 
aaa , 951 3S ES See 15, 000 3 13, 892 3, 036 | 1, 180, 236 ol 
11 months ended: 
CSE 8 SS ee eee 7, 262 (") 4, 573 2, 762 649, 662 | 113, 000 762, 662 
iiahilndintmed ee ee 15, 000 2 12,414 4,514 | 1,008,814 56,015 | 1, 154,82 
248 247,000 | 141,000 6, 183 15, 000 | 3 13, 174 3, 735 | 1, 568,935 | 142,250 | 1,711, 1% 
aN Raa SRG a 0 () 1, 677 4,514 | 1,008,814 56, 015 | 1, 154,820 
26, 951 i) 22 ee 0 (*‘) 1,478 3, 086 | 1, 180, 236 66 | 1, 180,32 
a OES |” ES AS SRN 0 (*) 1,427 1,609 | 1,221,809 | 507,067 | 1,728,876 
eS Sa | AES a 5, 000 | (’) |} 1,284 5, 325 | 1, 268, 525 | 459, 067 | 1, 727, S01 
eilvcidasiuie | ES ES 0 (*) 694 4,631 | 1,310,831 | 416,067 | 1, 726,897 
ee EERE  » Sa ae 0 | (’) 862 3, 768 | 1, 352,968 | 373, 067 | 1, 726,06 
sspeairieettilets SESS A 0 | 1 837 2,931 | 1,305,131 | 330,068 | 1, 725,18 
nechiane ss SE AES 1 (’) | 802 7,129 | 1,442,329 | 282,068 | 1, 724, 397 
a ee 0 | 1 | 711 6,417 | 1,441,617 | 282,069 | 1, 723,686 
EL EASES, OE ea Tee 0} 1 967 5, 450 | 1,440,650 | 282,069 | 1, 722,720 
$132 | *—6,000 141, 000 6, 183 0 | 1; 1,23 10 3,045 | 1, 573, 245 |'9142, 142 | 1, 715, 387 
df ee, SRS 5, 000 | 0 1, 998 go 1, oa ons 142, 259 Mpg 
CS SES ES) CR BE ee eee 0 0 11 , 735 > 142, 259 | 1,711, 
| | 3 73: 2, | 7 























1 Prior to January 1940, data represent operations of old-age reserve account. 
2 For fiscal year 1936-37, $265 million was appropriated; for 1937-38, $500 
million; for 1938-39, $360 million plus additional $30 million made available by 
1940 Treasury Department Appropriation Act; and for 1939-40, $550 million. 


3 Collections of improper payments made to claimants are credited to fund 
account; such payments are excluded from benefit payments. 


4 Represents investments in Treasury notes and cash with disbursing 
officer. 
5 Includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 
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$ $61,811 of interest earned during first 6 months of 1937 was held as an 
appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred to 
disbursing officer. 

7 Less than $500. 

8 Accrued interest on redeemed notes credited to fund account. 

* Notes redeemed credited to fund account. 

10 After transfer of $1.1 million from disbursing officer’s account to credit 
of fund account. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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in vide for such transfers. The Connecticut law of deposits over withdrawals resulted in a net 


ore provides instead that the State withdraw funds addition of $85.5 million to the balance of the 
for administrative expenses from that State’s ac- State accounts. 
count in the unemployment trust fund not to Total assets of the trust fund as of May 31, 
exceed the amount withheld from certification for including the State accounts and railroad unem- 
rst administrative expenses by the Social Security ployment insurance account, amounted to $1,733.2 
ina Board. The Social Security Board has withheld million, of which $1,721.0 million represented 
m- administrative grants from the State equal to the __ special certificates of indebtedness and $12.2 million 
vas amounts the Board certified to the Secretary of the | unexpended balances in the cash accounts. 
the Treasury for payment to the railroad unemploy- 
ich ment insurance account. Railroad Retirement Account 
ns- Deposits by the Railroad Retirement Board in Beginning this month the railroad retirement 
vy- the railroad unemployment insurance account account table is revised to show the flow of its 
in amounted to $1.2 million during May and benefit _financial transactions. The railroad retirement 
as payments to $1.3 million. The balance at the account is an account in the United States 
on end of the month was $19.1 million. Treasury to which Congress annually appropri- 
uly Deposits in the State accounts amounted to ates funds to provide for the payment of all 
ith $142.5 million in May. This figure was $11.2 annuities, pensions, and death benefits under the 
me million less than that for deposits in the second 1935 and the 1937 acts. For convenience in book- 
as month of the preceding quarter. State with- keeping, the appropriations are credited to an 
In- drawals during May were $57.0 million, an amount appropriations account from which, in turn, funds 
of greater than for any previous month. The excess are transferred monthly as required to a trust fund 
ro- 


Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 


{In thousands] 









































— State accounts Railroad pee > ape insurance 
Total | Certifi- | Unex- 
| esnete at cates of pended | 
Period Tat. | indebted- | balance at | Transters| 
- period ness | endof | | Interest With- | Balance at from | , Benefit Balance 
acquired? | period Deposits received *| drawals | — State | Deposits payments SS of 
pe accounts 
—— j 
Cumulative through 
194 Poca! | ae | $1, 733, 220 | $1, 721, 000 | $12, 220 | $2,717,082 | $62,476 | $1,085,452 | $1,714,107 | ‘$1,773 | $30,944 | $13,603 $19, 113 
, iscal year: 
1086-37... ... ake 312, 389 293, 386 1 291, 793 2, 737 1, 000 SF SR Pe MP ene hs en 
, 35 1937-38... 884, 247 559, 705 12, 247 747, 660 15, 172 A008 | SOR SNr Lick. wks ce 
, 243 1988-39... , 1, 280. 539 395, 000 13,539 | 811,251 26, 837 441,795 | 1,280, 539 |......_..- TREE PEPE 8 
}, 302 11 munths ended: 
May 1938____. 840, 733 513, 370 15, 068 671, 686 5, 908 152, 250 eh 5 EE SURES ioe) URI OG Ee 
, 662 May 1939____- 1, 289, 600 408, 000 9, 600 793,842 | 12,154 ry ae ¢ aee ORME, He. Se 
— May 1940.___. 1, 733, 220 454, 000 | 12, 220 847, 610 17. €39 431, 682 1, 714, 107 41,773 30, 944 13, 603 19, 112 
1939 | 
aa 1, 289, 600 108, 000 | 9, 600 | 137, 081 | 0 4 Ses.) | eee ee eS Se ee 
. 829 Re 1, 280, 539 — 13, 000 | 13, 539 | 17, 409 14, 683 | SS eR UC COG Sed REA wel 
, 302 Sbcevacsnas 1, 206,804 | —14, 000 | 43, 804 | 42, 648 15 | 41,581 | 1,281,620 Tf nee 69 | 515, 184 
, 876 August... 1, 410, 448 129, 000 98,448 | 154,173 | 0 | 39, 754 | 1,396, 039 |. Se 865 14, 410 
, 591 September... ___ - 1, 383, 531 —19, 000 20, 531 12, 748 104 38.497 | 1,370,393 | IRE: 1, 271 13, 129 
, 897 October... __- 1, 413, 866 | 7, 000 43, 866 54, 027 35 22,859 | 1, 401, 596 4986 1.......; 1, 124 12, 270 
, 006 November... 1, 528, 227 142, 000 16, 227 143, 224 0 28,607 | 1,516,213 0 877 | 12, 015 
+ mober._..._. 1, 524, 78 —3, 000 15, 784 14, 537 114 30, 899 1, 499, 0 13, $51 1, 046 24, 820 
| j | | 
1940 
January....___. 1, 545, 997 | 28, 000 &, 997 62, 092 17, 103 41,492 | 1,537, 668 | 4184 21 1, 694 | $8,331 
3, 686 February..____ 1, 655, 658 103, 000 15, 658 153, 718 | 0 43,176 | 1,648, 210 0 8&9 1, 749 7,450 
2, 720 SSR 1, 638, 578 — 18, 000 16, 578 15, 138 131 44,760 | 1,618,719 0 14, 326 1,915 19, 861 
5, 387 + mR 1, 646, 757 18, 000 6, 757 52, 806 138 43,104 | 1, 628, 559 | 0 15 1,676 | 18,200 
= a cg Sa 1, 733, 220 81, 000 12, 220 142, 501 0 56,952 | 1,714. 107 | 990; 1,240 1,317 | 19, 113 
pe ' Beginning July 1939, unemployment trust fund contains separate book 4 These amounts were certified bby Social Security Board to the Secre- 
$ an account for railroad unemployment insurance account in which are held mon- tary of the Treasury, in behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into 
d to eys deposited by the Railroad Retirement Board and from which the Secre- railroad unemployment insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the 
tary of the Treasury makes unemployment benefit payments as certified by Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
the Railroad Retirement Board. The trust fund continues as heretofore 5 $15 million was advanced by the Treasury to railroad unemployment 
Separate accounts for each State agency in which are held all moneys depos- insurance account in July 1939, pursuant to sec. 10 (d) of the Railroad Unem- 
edit _ from State muenrans funds and from which State agencies with- ployment Insurance Act, and was repaid during January 1940. 
Taw amounts as required for benefit payments. , 7 
? Minus figures sopwesent sale of pr rey Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8S. Treasury. 
ury. * Includes interest received on redeemed Treasury certificates. 
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account. The purchase of Treasury notes is 
made from funds in the trust fund account, and 
the income from the sale of these notes is credited 
to it.. To the trust fund account are credited also 
unpaid benefit checks returned to and canceled by 


and the derivation of the balance remaining jp 
each separate account are indicated in the colump 
captions. Column 13 has been added to show 
the total assets of the railroad retirement account 


at the end of specified periods; these assets are 


“nae eof 


the General Accounting Office, repayments of 
amounts improperly paid to claimants, and interest 
on investments in Treasury notes. From the 
trust fund account amounts required to meet cur- 
rent obligations of the system are deposited with 
the disbursing officer—a Treasury official who 
makes benefit payments on vouchers drawn against 
him by the Railroad Retirement Board. 

The table is now arranged to show separately 
these three component parts of the account. The 
movement of funds from one account to the other 


derived by totaling the figures in columns 3, 8, 
9, and 12. Column 4—transfers from the appro. 
priation account—properly belongs under both the 
appropriation account and the trust fund account, 
and column 10—deposits from trust fund—under 
both the trust fund account and the account of 
the disbursing officer. To avoid such repetition, 
column 3 is introduced to show directly the 
balance in the appropriation account after trans. 
fers are made to the trust fund account, and 
column 9, to show the cash balance in the trust 


Table 5.—Status of the railroad retirement account for specified periods, 1936-40 
























































{In thousands] 
Approp ~ yor Trust fund account Account of disbursing officer 
3-percent Treasury 
Balance notes | Cash ba 7 
Period at end of | Transfers | Cancel- end of at end 
iod Deposits Cash bal- 
Amount at OTe at a — Interest | Net bal- —_— from Benefit ance at a © 
of period. | transfers a on repay- | received | ance of | Balance | 4° Xft, | trust | payments | end of 
— account | ments dames at = with dis- fund period 
ursing 
account over period officer 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 
Cumulative 
t May 
1940............] 1$390,292 | $10,750 | 2$379, 542 $139 | $3,613 | $77,200] $77, 200 2 $14 | $306,084 | 4 $289,631 | #$11,059|  $o0,00 
Fiscal year: 
i 46,620 | 36, 622 29, 998 |) ae 0 0 0} 10,000 4,070 5, 930 42, 552 
RRR 141, 894 94 141, 800 25 1,411 | 66,200 | 66, 200 3140 | 76,900 76, 421 $1,015 67, 449 
| aS 118,344} 11, 250 107, 004 94 2, 202 1,000 | 67, 200 1,956 | 106, 574 105, 665 1, 82,320 
11 months ended: 
‘ay 1938_.._______ 141, 894 894 141, 000 21 162 | 65,000 | 65,000 2187 | 76,000 68, 225 $8,311 74, 92 
May 1939____._____ 118, 344 11, 250 107, 004 90 266 1, 000 67, 200 17 | 106, 574 636 10, 953 89, 419 
May 1940________-. 131,400 | 10, 750 120, 650 | RE 10,000 | 77,200 14] 112,610 103, 475 11, 059 99, 023 
1939 
a 11,344] 11, 250 94 2 266 | —10,000| 67, 200 17| 10,360 9, 097 10, 953 89, 419 
nn ns one 11,250 | 11, 250 0 3 1, 936 0| 67,200 1, 956 0 9, 029 1, 924 82,39 
2 rs. 131, 400 | 109, 500 21, 900 i) Re Be el: 1,900 | 69, 100 1,957 | 20,000 9, 060 12,864 | 193,421 
| SSeCeaReEaSEee 109,500 | 91,400 18, 100 tere 8, 100 77, 200 1, 959 10, 000 9, 018 13, 846 184, 405 
September... _- 91,400 | 84,250 7, 150 _) Ree 0| 77,200 2 9, 110 9, 192 13,764 | 175,216 
ENG 84,250 | 74, 250 10, 000 "| RES 0| 77,200 4] 10,000 9, 395 14,369} 1 
November.._._._____.. 74,250 | 64, 250 10, 000 ) ae. 0 77, 200 4 10, 000 9, 363 15,006 | 156,400 
December__.._.......-. 64,250 | 54, 250 10, 000 _) RRR 0| 77,200 5 | 10,000 9, 345 15,661 | 147, 116 
1 
ee 54, 250 44, 250 10, 000 ee 0 77, 200 7 10, 000 9, 408 16, 253 137, 710 
February.............- 44,250 | 34, 250 10, 000 9 eR 0| 77,200 8 10, 000 9, 643 16,610 | 128, 
a RRR 34,250} 34, 250 0 | SRE 0| 77,200 10 0 9, 548 7,062 | 118,52 
fpeil Riis scdlineancess 34,250 | 14, 250 20, 000 | Sergeant 0| 77,200 13 | 20,000 9, 798 17,264 | 108,727 
ae 14,250 | 10, 750 3, 500 | ae 0| 77,200 14 | 3, 500 9, 705 weed 9, 





! Represents total appropriation to date, including transfer to a riation 
of —s = — 1935 = deposits with disbursing officer, aed to H 
amount a period. Amounts ap annually have been for payment as shown on p. 77, table 1, since checks drawn by disbursing 
as follows: 1936-37, $46,620,000; 1937-38, $09,880,000; 1938-39, $118,250,000; officer as of first of month are certified to the Secro of the Treasury for 
1939-40, $120,1 , eguent and encumbered on books of the Railroad 

1 Ineludes payments of $10 million made direct to disbursing officer in ter part of preceding month. 

and not treated as transfer to trust fund, which was not set up until ‘ After transfer to aie of balance of $5,392,000 from 1935 act 

July 1937. Excludes, however, cancelations and repayments of $2,000 in deposits with disbursing officer and transfer to 1935 act appro of 
tions oy ~~ = gaeeaaa as returns to appro ion rather than as ad- $2,000 representing cancelations of checks issued against 1935 act deposits. 

3 Includes transfer of $4,000 from 1935 act appropriation. Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of General Control, Division 

4 On basis of checks issued by disbursing officer less checks canceled by of Finance. 


disbursing officer, total benefit payments through May 1949 are $8.8 million 
less than total on basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of the Treasury 
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fund account after deposits with the disbursing 
oficer. Column 8 shows a cumulative balance, 
as of the end of the period, of the 3-percent 
Treasury notes acquired. 

During May $3.5 million was transferred from 
appropriations to the trust fund account, and the 
same amount was transferred from the trust fund 
account to the disbursing officer. The disbursing 
oficer drew on his cash balance to meet monthly 
benefit payments amounting to $9.7 million. These 
transactions left a balance in the appropriations 
account amounting to $10.8 million, a cash balance 
of $14,000 in the trust fund, and one of $11.1 
million with the disbursing officer. In addition, 
the retirement account had a balance of $77.2 
nillion in 3-percent Treasury notes in the trust 
fund. Thus, total assets (investments, cash, and 
appropriation balances) of the account amounted 
at the end of May to more than $99.0 million. 


Yields on Government Securities 


During May the prices of Government securi- 
ties declined and yields rose in response to war 
developments abroad. Issues of Government 
bonds for the first time since November 1939 
were selling on the market at prices yielding 
2.5 percent to call—the minimum rate at which 
these Government obligations were eligible in- 
vestments for the unemployment trust fund. The 
monthly average of daily yields on Treasury 
bonds due or callable after 12 years rose to 2.38 
percent in May from 2.25 percent in April and 
March. At the end of May and during the first 
weeks in June the yields on closing prices rose 
still further and reached a level of 2.47 for the 
week ended May 25, 2.48 for the week ended 
June 1, and 2.49 for the week ended June 8. 

Prices and yields of Treasury notes moved in 
a similar way. The average yield of Treasury 
notes which were 0.45 and 0.65 percent in April 
and May, respectively, reached 0.83 percent for 
the week ended June 1, and 0.84 percent for the 
week ended June 8. 

The rate on special obligations issued to the 
unemployment and old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust funds is required by law to be equal to 
the average rate of interest on the public debt 
outstanding at the end of the month next pre- 
ceding the date of such issues. If this rate is 
not a multiple of \% of 1 percent, the rate on 
special obligations is required to be that multiple 
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Chart III.—Average yields on United States obligations 
and the computed rate of interest on the public debt, 
by months, January 1934—May 1940 
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of % of 1 percent next lower than the average 
rate. As indicated in chart III the computed 
or average rate of interest on the public debt 
has been above 2.5 and below 2.625 since the 
creation of the social security trust funds; there- 
fore, the rate on special obligations has been 2.5. 
If the rate falls below 2.5 or rises to 2.625 the rate 
on special obligations will be changed. 


United States Savings Bonds 


The recent regulation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, effective April 1, 1940, limiting the purchase 
of United States savings bonds to individuals 
serves to emphasize the importance which these 
bonds have acquired as a mechanism for individual 
savings. These bonds were designed primarily 
to provide a safe type of investment for individuals 
in the lower income classes. Undoubtedly, many 
investors make regular purchases to acquire 
retirement incomes and to supplement old-age 
insurance payments provided under the Social 
Security Act and other retirement plans. As of 
December 1939, approximately 2 million indi- 
viduals, residents of the States, Territories, and 
possessions of the United States owned approxi- 
mately 11 million savings bonds. Between 75 
and 80 percent of the approximately 200,000 
bonds! sold monthly are sold to previous pur- 
chasers. The average holding is about $1,000 


1 House Hearings, Treasury Department Appropriation Bill for 1941, 76th 
Cong., 3d sess., pp. 189-193, 212. 
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whereas the average denomination of bonds issued 
is about $275. It is estimated that approximately 
3 percent of the investors each year are buying up 
to the annual limit of $10,000 maturity value. 
Savings bonds are now the most widely held single 
security in the United States. 

According to the 1938 Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, a tabulation of answers 
to questionnaires sent to all owners of savings bonds 
indicated that 26 percent of the bonds outstanding 
were held by skilled laborers, 23 percent by cleri- 
cal employees, 16 percent by domestics, 20 percent 
by other individuals, and the remaining 15 percent 
by banks, trust companies, insurance companies, 
and other corporations and associations.?” The 
holdings of this latter group of investors increased 
to approximately 22 percent of the bonds outstand- 
ing by April 1940. By the recent Treasury regu- 
lation, however, savings bonds are no longer 
available to this group of investors. 

Chart IV shows the marked trend of increase in 
sales of United States savings bonds from March 
1935, when they were first offered for sale, through 


2 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury ... Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1988, p. 231. 


Chart IV.—Sales of United States savings bonds, by 
months, March 1935-May 1940 
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Source: March 1935-June 1939, Annual Reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; July 1939-May 1940, Division of Savings Bonds, Treasury Depart. 
ment. 


May 1940. The peaks in January of each year 
result from the fact that many of the individuals 
who purchase the maximum permitted by law 
enter the market and buy in January their bonds 
for the year. As of May 31, 1940, total savings 
bonds outstanding amounted to $3,712 million 
(maturity value) or a current redemption value of 
$2,869 million. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD 


OF SOCIAL 


GENERAL 


Apert, Rena G. “Legislative Protection for the Agri- 
cultural Laborer.”’ George Washington Law Review, 
Washington, Vol. 8, No. 6 (May 1940), pp. 1060-1069. 
(Editorial notes.) 

Includes the recommendation that the Social Security 

Act be extended to cover large-scale farming operations. 


“Bills in Congress Directed Toward Greater Social Secu- 
rity.””. American Federationist. Washington, Vol. 47, 
No. 6 (June 1940), pp. 599-602. 

Brief summaries of 13 bills sponsored by the American 

Federation of Labor. 


Compton, Ratpo THEeopore. The Social Security Payroll 
Taxes. New York and Chicago: Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., 1940. xvii, 446 pp. 


An “explanatory and descriptive analysis of the funda- 
mental principles and application of federal and state 
social security laws, from the taxpaying standpoint.” 
From the standpoint of helping employers solve pay-roll 
tax problems at minimum cost, the four parts cover: 
Scope and Background of the Social Security System; 
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SECURITY 


Payroll Tax Rates, Credits and Measure; The Tax Base— 
“Employment by Employers’; and Minimizing Payroll 
Tax Costs: Unemployment Benefits and Employer Experi- 
ence Rating. Matters such as taxable wages, exempt 
employment, computation of benefits, experience rating, 
and stabilization of employment are treated in detail, 
with many illustrative examples, charts, and _ tables. 
Davison, Ronautp. “Social Assistance: Recent British 

Policy.”’ Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 

2 (June 1940), pp. 207-210. 

The “two-tier national system of social security”’ being 
built up in England is compared with some of the insur- 
ance and assistance problems in the United States. 
Downey, SHeripan. Highways to Prosperity. Chicago: 

Townsend National Weekly, Inc., 1940. 158 pp. 

Includes an explanation of depression as caused by over- 
saving, a detailed criticism of the Social Security Act, a 
plea for the Townsend Plan, and recommendations for 
large government expenditures on self-liquidating projects, 
specifically a highway system to cost $100 billion. 
Epsrein, AsRAHAM. “Social Security—-Where Are We 

Now?” Harper’s Magazine, New York, Vol. 181, No. 

1081 (June 1940), pp. 32-39. 
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Praise for the existing systems of old-age and survivors 
insurance and of old-age assistance, but criticism of unem- 
ployment insurance on the grounds of complexity in ad- 
ministration and inadequacy of benefits. 


Faux, I. 8. ‘Permanent Disability Insurance.” Ameri- 
can Labor Legislation Review, New York, Vol. 30, No. 2 
(June 1940), pp. 68-71. 


A discussion of disability insurance for persons over 18, 
with a description and evaluation of the Wagner bill (S. 
3924) to amend the Social Security Act through provision 
of disability benefits. 


Guuette, J. M. ‘“Social-Economic Submergence in a 
Plains State.’”’ Public Welfare Bulletin (Public Welfare 
Board of North Dakota), Bismarck, Vol. 5, No. 4 (April 
1940), pp. 1-7. Processed. 


Concerns employable farm migrants who have settled 
in the towns of North Dakota during the past few years. 


Movtton, Harotp G.; Epwarps, Grorce W.; Maces, 
James D.; and Lewis, Cizeona. Capital Expansion, 
Employment, and Economic Stability. Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1940. 413 pp. 

The “two primary objectives” of this study are: “‘first, 
to disclose as accurately as possible the facts as to the 
changes which have been occurring in the American capi- 
tal market; and second, to test the validity of the various 
explanations which have been advanced as to the prob- 
able causes of the present stagnation of capital enterprise.” 
There are two parts—Investment Trends and Capital 
Requirements, and Government Policies and Private Cap- 
ital Expansion. Conclusions are set forth in question-and- 
answer form in the final chapter, which affirms that eco- 
nomic stability is impossible with millions unemployed 
and that reemployment demands an expansion of capital 
enterprise. 


“Pensions on Pensions.’”’ American Labor Legislation Re- 
view, New York, Vol. 30, No. 2 (June 1940), pp. 61-62. 
Advocates elimination of duplication of different types 

of public insurance through consideration of all social 

insurance requirements, State and Federal. 


SersoLtp, GeNeEvA, compiler. American Foundations and 
Their Fields. 4th ed. New York: Raymond Rich 
Associates, 1939. 218 pp. 

A directory of 247 foundations, including officers, 
purpose, methods of operation, and financial statistics. 
There are chapters on capital funds, total grants, and 
distribution of grants, including changing fields of interest. 
A subject classification gives the disbursements by field 
of service. 


“Social Legislation in Wartime: Requisitioning of La- 
bour.” International Labour Review, Geneva, Vol. 41, 
No. 6 (June 1940), pp. 582-608. 


Wartime measures in Finland, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Japan, the Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. 


Sprincer, GertRupe, and Ciose, Kataryn. “Our De- 
fense Must Be From Within; Reporting the National 
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Conference of Social Work.” Survey Midmonthly, New 
York, Vol. 76, No. 6 (June 1940), pp. 187-199. 


Stewart, Maxweit_S8. Security or the Dole? New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1940. 31 pp. (Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet No. 4, rev.) 


The third revision of this pamphlet describes the social 
security program, as amended, and presents an inter- 
pretation which notes the background of the principal 
provisions and also evaluates the remedies adopted. 
With brief comment on British and German systems and 
a bibliography. 


Wuite House ConreRENCE ON CHILDREN IN A DeEmoc- 
RACY, WasHineTon, D. C., 1940. Children in a Democ- 
racy; General Report January 19,1940. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1940. 86 pp. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Concress oF INpusTRIAL OrGaNizaTIONs. How to Get 
Federal Old Age Insurance Benefits for Workers Aged 65 
or More Before July 1, 1940. Washington: Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, no date. 4 pp. (CIO Social 
Security Committee Publication No. 33.) 


Haenset, Paut. “A Social Security Tax?—Or Insur- 
ance?”’ Taxes, Chicago, Vol. 18, No. 6 (June 1940), pp. 
351-355 ff. 

A criticism of the present old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system, chiefly on the grounds of the relatively lower 
benefits accruing to those having long coverage in the 
higher-wage groups. Recommends payment of “certain 
old-age non-contributory pensions” to all aged citizens 
not paying an income tax, and payment of a “regular 
compulsory old-age insurance” to industrial and urban 
workers on the basis of pay-roll contributions. 


“Pensions for Widows and Orphans of World War Vet- 
erans.”’ Congressional Digest, Washington, Vol. 19, 
Nos. 6-7 (June-July 1940), pp. 163-192. 

An explanation of the World War Widows’ and Or- 
phans’ Pension Bill (H. R. 9000) and arguments for and 
against its adoption. Actuarial and financial data are 
included. 


“Review of Railroad Retirement Operations Through 
April 1940.”" Monthly Review of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, Washington, Vol. 1, No. 1 (May 1940), pp. 5-12. 
Processed. 

The Monthly Review, of which this is the first issue, will 
contain operating statistics, articles, explanations and 
rulings, and similar material on railroad retirement and 
railroad unemployment insurance. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


“Baneful Effects of Merit Rating Coming to Fore.” 
Social Security, New York, Vol. 14, No. 6 (June-July 
1940), pp. 3-4. 
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A review of some recent literature on the effects of 
experience rating. 


“Conditions of Domestic Employment in the Scandinavian 
Countries.” International Labour Review, Geneva, Vol. 
41, No. 6 (June 1940), pp. 614-633. (Reports and 
Enquiries.) 

A summary of reports published in Sweden, Norway, 

and Denmark during 1938 and 1939. 


Corr, Tracy. “Correlation of Rehabilitation and Re- 
lated Services in the Federal Security Agency.” Na- 
tional Rehabilitation News, Chicago, Vol. 5, No. 9 
(June 1940), pp. 16-17. 


Craic, Davin R. “Experience Rating and Employment 
Security; In Favor of Experience Rating.” Employ- 
ment Security Review, Washington, Vol. 7, No. 5 (May 
1940), pp. 5-9. 


“Finding Your Job,” edited by Frances M. Foster’ 
Building America (Society for Curriculum Study, Inc.)° 
New York, Vol. 5, No. 7 (April 1940). Entire issue. 
A collection of 15 articles on various phases of unem- 

ployment, training, choosing a vocational field, making 

job applications, and other points. Issued principally for 
use in schools, the magazine has many photographic 
illustrations and charts and contains a bibliography. 


Fisner, Waupo E. “Union Wage and Hour Policies and 
Employment.’ American Economic Review, Menasha, 
Wis., Vol. 30, No. 2, Pt. I (June 1940), pp. 290-299. 


Harpine, Epwarp J. ‘Experience Rating Jeopardizes 
Employment Opportunities.”’ Employment Security 
Review, Washington, Vol. 7, No. 5 (May 1940), pp. 
10-14. 


Horowitz, Irvine Lewis. The Metal Machining Trades 
in Philadelphia; An Occupational Survey. Philadel- 
phia: The Author (John Bartram High School, Phila- 
delphia), 1939. 129 pp. 

The purpose of this study, which is especially timely 
because of the interest in machine-tool production, “‘is 
to provide information concerning the number, the nature, 
and requirements of the machine shop occupations in 
urban Philadelphia.” It is designed “‘primarily to aid in 
the guidance and training of youth in public schools” and 
contains information on personnel selection, training, 
conditions of work, recent manufacturing processes, wages, 
hours, and other matters. Includes a bibliography. 


“An International Survey of Recent Family Living 
Studies: I1I—Families of Unemployed Workers.” 
International Labour Review, Geneva, Vol. 41, No. 6 
(June 1940), pp. 645-662. 

This analysis of 14 studies in 9 countries receives war- 
time emphasis in the reminder that unemployment 
increased after the war of 1914-18, and also that “the 
present war will almost certainly result in a drastic lowering 
of living standards.” 
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INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT Securrry 
Acencies IN Recion VII. Proceedings . . . Jackson. 
ville, Fla., January 18, 19 and 20, 1940. 102 PP, 
Processed. 


Includes the following papers: The Federal 
Agency—Organization and Aims, by James H. McGinnis; 
New Rulings on Federal Unemployment Tax Act, by John 
L. Fahs; The Broad Implications of the Employment 
Security Program, by R. G. Wagenet; Business and Em. 
ployment Security, by E. H. Reynolds; and The Place of 
Training in the Administration of Employment Security 
Programs, by John Hader. Committee reports and rego. 
lutions are also included. 


Mauisorr, Harry. “The Import of Theory in Unem. 
ployment Compensation.” Political Science Q , 
New York, Vol. 55, No. 2 (June 1940), pp. 249-258. 


The author follows up his series of articles on “The 
Emergence of Unemployment Compensation” by 
for ‘‘a body of principle or doctrine” which will afford a key 
to legislative issues. The “leading issues of 1940” are 
analyzed from this standpoint. 


McNort, Paut V. “A Message to the Rehabilitation 
Service.’ National Rehabilitation News, Chicago, Vol. 
5, No. 9 (June 1940), pp. 3 ff. 


Oper, Harry. Trade Union Policy and Technological 
Change. Philadelphia: U. 8S. Work Projects Adminis. 
tration, April 1940. 129 pp. Processed. (National 
Research Project on Reemployment Opportunities and 
Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques, Report No. 
L-8.) 

A study of “‘trade-union measures which were designed 
to cope with the immediate and direct effects of technologi- 
cal changes on workers.’’ Chapters are given on minimiz- 
ing displacement, maintaining earnings, reducing hours of 
work, and security of job tenure. 


PatmerR, JANE H. Junior Placement; A Survey of Junior. 
Placement Offices in Public Employment Centers and in 
Public-School Systems of the United States. Washing- 
ton: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1940. 134 pp. 
(U. 8. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 256.) 

A report on the specialized techniques which have been 
developed and the extent to which specialized junior- 
placement services have been organized. The material 
was obtained through a Nation-wide questionnaire, fol- 
lowed by observation and consultation in a group of 
selected offices. 


Pipceon, Mary EwizaBetn, and METTerRT, MARGARET 
Tompson. Employed Women and Family Support. 
Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1939. 
57 pp. (U.S. Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 168.) 


“Reduction in Unemployment Insurance Tax Impera- 
tive.”” Social Security, New York, Vol. 14, No. 6 (June- 
July 1940), pp. 1 ff. 


A statement by the Board of Directors of the American 
Association for Social Security which gives reasons for 
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lower unemployment compensation taxes and analyzes 
critically some of the arguments against a tax reduction. 


Scummpt, Emerson P. ‘Employment Stabilization Jeop- 
ardized by Conflicting Tax Laws.”” Naiional Municipal 
Reiew, New York, Vol. 29, No. 5 (May 1940), pp. 
319-320 ff. 


Effects of personal property tax assessment laws and 
of experience rating on employers’ efforts to stabilize 


employment. 


Srazate, Hans. “Employment in Relation to Technical 
Progress.” Review of Economic Statistics, Cambridge, 
Mass., Vol. 22, No. 2 (May 1940), pp. 94-100. 

An analysis of labor productivity, employment, output, 
and prices in Great Britain in 1930 and 1935, with con- 
dusions concerning the influence of technological advances 
upon employment. 


“Ten Months of Unemployment Insurance Operations.’”’ 
Monthly Review of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
Washington, Vol. 1, No. 1 (May 1940), pp. 13-16. 
Processed. 


“The Unemployment Compensation—W. P. A. Relation- 
ship.” Facts and Figures (Vermont Unemployment 
Compensation Commission), place not given, Vol. 2, 
No. 1 (January-February—March 1940), pp. 49-50. 


Processed. 
Wusvr, C.J. “Next Steps in Unemployment Compensa- 
tion.”” American Labor Legislation Review, New York, 


Vol. 30, No. 2 (June 1940), pp. 57-60. 


According to the author, “the so-called ‘large reserve’ 
problem in unemployment compensation is due primarily 
to lag factors during the developmental period of the pro- 
gram, employee contributions, and the conservatism of 
existing benefit provisions.” Establishment of Federal 
benefit standards and creation of a Federal reinsurance 
fund are recommended. 


Wituiams, Ausrey W. Work, Wages, and Education. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940. 
57 pp. (The Inglis Lecture, 1940.) 

A discussion of the philosophy of education and of work, 
with special reference to the program of the National 

Youth Administration. 


Yoper, Date. ‘Merits and Demerits of Merit Rating.’ 
Journal of Business, Iowa City, Vol. 20, No. 6 (May 
1940), pp. 5—6 ff. 


Youth and Work Opportunities, compiled and edited by 
Paul B. Jacobson. Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, Chicago, Vol. 24, No. 90 
(April 1940), pp. 1-158. 


“A manual containing descriptions of a number of se- 
lected school-aid projects and a few resident centers spon- 
sored by the National Youth Administration, and giving 
information on the youth problem and its relationship to 
secondary education.” 
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Assort, Epirs. Public Assistance. Vol. I—American 
Principles and Policies; In Five Parts: With Select Docu- 
ments. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. 
xviii, 894 pp. (University of Chicago Social Service 
Series.) 

“The present volume represents an attempt to set out 
the basic principles and policies of the public assistance 
systems of the present day, without any attempt to discuss 
at this time the new forms of public aid that have devel- 
oped since the Social Security Act became effective.” 
These later developments, including work relief, will be 
considered in the second volume. Volume I has five parts: 
The Principle of Public Responsibility, The Old Poor Law 
in the Twentieth Century, Local Responsibility and Medi- 
cal Care, State Grants-in-Aid for Public Assistance, and 
Federal Aid and Emergency Relief. Each part is prefaced 
by an introductory essay, followed by carefully selected 
documents that trace, in chronological order, the develop- 
ment of the subject in the United States. 


Buakesiex, Ruts. ‘The Integration of Budgeting Pro- 
cedures Into the Public Assistance Program.”’ Alabama 
Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 5, No. 5 (May 1940), 
pp. 7-8. 


BrowninG, Grace A. “A Community Record From a 
Rural County.” Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
14, No. 2 (June 1940), pp. 317-346. (Also in reprint 
form.) 

The report of a child-welfare consultant in a midwest 
county selected for child-welfare services on a demonstra- 
tion basis under the terms of the Social Security Act. 


Burns, Evetins M. “A Study of National Relief Policy.” 
Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 8, No. 3 (March 
1940), pp. 2-4. Processed. 


“Care of Aged in Old People’s Homes.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 50, No. 5 (May 1940), pp. 
1043-1061. 

The results of a survey by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of privtaely endowed homes for the aged, 65 percent 
of which were found to require some contribution from 
the residents. 


“Certain Factors Underlying the Need for Public Assist- 
ance in Missouri.” Index of Public Assistance in Mis- 
sourt, Jefferson City, Vol. 3, No. 1 (January—February-— 
March 1940), pp. 2-12. 

Includes a division of Missouri into “dependency areas,” 
based upon economic status, age composition, widowed 
and divorced women, size of family, and distribution of 
population. 


“The Effect of Fluctuations in Private and WPA Employ- 
ment on the General Relief Load in Illinois, January 
1938 Through February 1940.” Monthly Bulletin on 
Relief Statistics (Illinois Emergency Relief Commission), 
Chicago, Vol. 7, No. 4 (April 1940), pp. 74-75. 
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Exvus, Witu1am J. “The Extent and Nature of the Pres- 
ent Relief Problem; A National Relief Policy With Local 
Flexibility Urged.” State Government, Chicago, Vol. 13, 
No. 5 (May 1940), pp. 83-84 ff. 


Foster, Ricwarp R., and Gorpon, Joe. Visitors’ Travel 
Cost in a Public Assistance Agency. Chicago and Wash- 
ington: Joint Committee on Relief Statistics of the 
American Public Welfare Association and the American 
Statistical Association, May 1940. 7 pp. (Papers on 
Relief Statistics, No. 10.) 


Harris, Joseph P. “Should Grants-in-Aid Have a 
Policy? A Re-examination of the Origin, Growth and 
Operation of the Grants-in-Aid System.’ State Gov- 
ernment, Chicago, Vol. 13, No. 6 (June 1940), pp. 107- 
109 ff. 


“Increased Family Allowances in Italy.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 50, No. 5 (May 1940), pp. 
1165-1167. 


Kuope, Frank C. “The Organization of the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare.”’ Wisconsin Public Welfare 
Review, place not given, fourth quarter 1939, pp. 1—4. 
Processed. 


Lire InsurANcE ApjusTMENT Bureau. Life Insurance; 
A Handbook for Social Werkers Concerning the Examina- 
tion, Evaluation, and Adjustment of Life Insurance. 3d 
ed. New York: Life Insurance Adjustment Bureau, no 
date. 46 pp. 


MakrRnNeEL, Saran. “Intake Process in a Public Assistance 
Agency.” The Family, Albany, Vol. 21, No. 4 (June 
1940), pp. 119-122. 

The procedures developed in Philadelphia County are 
used as a basis for expounding desirable standards of intake 
functions. 


Mites, Artaur P. “Relief in Illinois Without Federal 
Aid.” Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 2 
(June 1940), pp. 283-300. 

A factual résumé of the period from July 1, 1936, to 
November 1, 1939, with the conclusion that there has 
been in that time a “retreat to the poor law” which could 
best be remedied by a “system of federal grants-in-aid for 
general assistance as one of the public assistance categories 
of the Social Security Act... .” 


Parker, Exvsie L. “Social Work Problems in Oklahoma.” 
Oklahoma Public Welfare Review, Oklahoma City, Vol. 3, 
No. 2 (February 1940), pp. 1-5. Processed. 


Pereny!i, Pinte H. A New Adjustable Chart for the Execu- 
tive’s Office. Chicago and Washington: Joint Committee 
on Relief Statistics of the American Public Welfare 
Association and the American Statistical Association, 
May 1940. 8pp. (Papers on Relief Statistics, No. 11.) 
Describes a new type of bar chart developed in the 

Bureau of Research and Statistics of the New York State 

Department of Social Welfare. 


“Public Assistance Burdens Shifted From Counties.” 
National Municipal Review, New York, Vol. 29, No. 6 
(June 1940), pp. 425-426. 
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A brief report on the manner in which 13 States haye 
recently decreased the proportion of public assistance 
contributions borne by their county governments., 


“Public Welfare Expenditures in Alabama.” Alabama 
Social Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 5, No. 6 (June 1940), 
pp. 9 ff. 


SxovearD, THate P. “Paying the Social Welfare Bil.” 
Kansas Government Journal, Lawrence, Vol. 26, No. § 
(June 1940), pp. 14-16. 


SoctaL Work Pusuicity Councit. Rural Routes to 
Community Understanding of Public Welfare Programs, 
By Betty Barton and Florence Black. New York: 
Social Work Publicity Council, May 1940. 19 pp. 
Processed. 


Letters between two rural social workers, on topics 
concerned with developing better local knowledge and 
support in small communities. 


Sorier1, Antonio A., and R#atTicgan, Epwarp E. The 
Case Review Process; A Method of State Supervision. 
Chicago: American Public Welfare Association, January 
1940. 39 pp. Processed. 


Spitz, Heten R. ‘The Interviewer’s Responsibility in 
Determining Eligibility." The Family, Albany, Vol. 21, 
No. 4 (June 1940), pp. 122-125. 


Street, Etwoop. The Public Welfare Administrator. 
New York and London: McGraw-Hill, 1940. 422 pp. 
This text, described by the author as ‘“‘a transcript of 

personal practice, observation, and thought,”’ is intended 
“for the practical use of the public welfare administrator, 
actual and potential.’’ Includes chapters on the ad- 
ministrator’s limitations, agency organization and internal 
administrative practices, personnel and staff procedure 
and problems, the handling of money, records and sta- 
tistics, interpretation, and institutional problems. 


Unitep States CoNFERENCE OF Mayors. The Rent Cost 
for Relief Families. Washington: U. 8. Conference of 
Mayors, February 1940. 15 pp. Processed. (Report 


No. 187.) 


Text and tables giving results for 26 cities of a question- 
naire concerning housing for persons receiving general 
relief. 


“The Use of Staff Evaluations in a Staff Development 
Program.” Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 8, 
No. 5 (May 1940), pp. 6-7. Processed. 

A statement by the Division of Technical Training, 

Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board. 


Van Drier, Acnes. “Staff Development in the Public 
Assistance Programs.’’ Social Service Review, Chicago, 
Vol. 14, No. 2 (June 1940), pp. 224-236. 

A summary and evaluation of the work done by the 
Division of Technical Training of the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security ‘Board, in encouraging im- 
proved standards in State agencies administering public 
assistance. 
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